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Whoever affects to profess the 


Science of Politics, yet overlooks the 
importance of morals to the happiness 
and prosperity of a people, has yet to 
learn the very first rudiments on which 


his profession should be founded, He 
may indulge his reveries in forming 
schemes worthy of Utopia ; he may 
dream of felicities beyond compare ; but 
his lucubrations have no practical utility 
in the general conduct of life, and man- 
ners, The study of Politics inciudes 
the art of governing men as they are ; 
neither placing them on too low a de- 
gree of the scale of intellect or recti- 
tude,—for that were to treat them as 
brutes; nor elevating them too highly 
either as to talent or virtue ;—for then 
they would cease to be men, and would 
approximate to angels. The ways of 
life are innumerable ; and the classes 
which follow those ways, partake of their 
numbers and variety, They afford 
means infinitely diversified, for the ac- 
tivity of the human passions and pro- 
pensities, Not that the human passions 
themselves are so numerous ; but, that 
they are moulded by events; they as- 
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sume shapes conformable to opportunity, 
to temptation, to habits indueed by cira 
cumstances beyond controul, aud beyond 
the ordinary conception of those not 
deeply involved in them, 

To some, human life is like the arid 
desert, little other than a boundless 
waste: to others, it is a boggy Syrtis, 
and affords no firm footing, either to the 
right hand, or to the leff. it is here, 
a congeries of barren rocks ; and there 
a mass of faithless quicksands, which 
delude the expectations of confidence, 
and betray the hopes, and exertions, of 
simple integrity. A few, find their 
progress enlivened by verdant groves 
and pellacid streams ; these they enjoy ; 
or if, from indisposition in themselves, 
they fail of enjoyment, these very beau- 
ties of natnre produce satiety; and sa- 
tiety is closely followed by disgust. The 
verdant grove, too, may lead to the en- 
tanglements of the forest ; and the pel- 
lucid stream may become pestiferous, 
in its progress, from the méasmata of 
the marshes, beside which it passes, 

In plain English, every state and sta- 
tion of life is exposed to deterioration ; 
and the chief origin of this is laxity of 
morals. No where is ‘hat laxity so con- 
spicuous as in a great city: for, here 
association of every kind leads to im- 
provement ; and improvement is as fre- 
quently obtained in crime, from criminal 
companions, as in excellencies from 
emulation, instruction, and practice.— 
A great city is a prodigious conflux of 
contradictions : nothing superior to 
what a great city assembles can embel- 
lish human nature ; nothing more pains 
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fully degrading can be imagined, then 
what may be found in some part oi 
other of a great city, 

This is no new discovery: every me- 
tropolis has borne witness to the fact.— 
It is not peculiar to the present age; all 
antiquity confirms the propesition, it 
afflicts not the metropolis of the British 
empire, alone ; every Capital on the 
Continent, might be brought iuto com- 
parison with London , and mest of them 
would be found, so far as public morals 
are concerned, Jiable to censure. stil! 
more severe, and to charces still more 
heinous, The stiletto, the daeger, and 
the poisoned drag, do not lurk in our 
city, wreaking private vengeance ; nor 
does any consecrated editice by the pri- 
vilege of sanctuary, skreen a murderer 
from the authority of Justice. The 
carriage of the Holy Office, less reli- 
gious than political, rolls not in thunder, 
making night hideous, in search of its 
victims ; neither does the vigilance of 
the Police, watch every family, intrude 
into every company, listen to every con- 
versation, betray every gaiety, and tor- 
ture into crime against the state, the 
thoughtless sally of humour; or the 
equivocal expressions of dissatisfaction, 
whether with self, or with society. 


But, in proportion as morals dete- 
riorate, the danger of these calamities 
increases : they have been elsewhere 
established under pretence of securing 
public morals ; they have been adopted as 
remedies for morals too dangerous to 
the Body Politic to be suffered; too 
deeply seated in the vitals of the com- 
munity to be eradicated by means less 
severe, we had almost said, less destrac- 
tive. 

It is wise, therefore, to anticipate the 
worst, when public evils are under con- 
templation. The progress of the gang- 
rene may not be visible from day to 
day ; but, as the full operation of its 
destructive powers strengthens, the con- 
sequences cease to be doubtful. That 
which, if taken in time, might have 
been checked, eventually defies cure ; 
and negligence becomes a secondary 
cause, too powerful to be repelled; it 
spreads around a mass of deformity, or 
accelerates premature dissolution. 

We are glad, to see the first leisure 
ef the Legislature, devoted to an exami- 
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nation of public morals, A time of war 
is unfavourable to such enquiries: the 
passions are then let loose, and policy 1s 
pleaded fur much that nothing but po- 
hey could endure, The Legislature, 
too, ean act with that supremacy which 
the object demands : inferior magistrates 
may do much ; but they often complain 
of want of power: no such restraint 
enfeebles the enquiries of the legisla- 
ture. Magistrates being appointed to 
particular districts cannot obtain an en- 
larged and general view of the subjcet : 
the Legislature by bringing conflicting 
evidence under repeated explanation, by 
comparing the parts, surveys the whole, 
Magistrates may do their duty, accord- 
ing to rule or precedent, as others have 
doue before them ; the Legislature can 
judge how far the rale demands varia- 
tion, or needs invigorating : it can both 
vary and invigorate, 


The Legislature calls before it the 
lowest rank of those appointed to guard 
the public peace, and to watch for the 
public security : it derives information 
from the experience of these practical 
men; and notes in what point of duty 
they, or others, may be caught tripping. 
It expects from the higher ranks, that 
openness and candour, that abhorrence 
of subterfuge and chicane, which marks 
integrity and reetitude. If it detects 
equivocation and subtlety, the Legisla- 
ture can press for explanation, fearless 
of the truth, when obtained ; if it sus- 
pects collusion, it can obtain evidence 
on the point in donbt, from other quar- 
ters, and render vain every palliation, 
or excuse, every pretence, or misappre- 
hension. In short, neither abuse of 
power, nor partiality ia the exercise of 
power, nor perversion of principle, nor, 
connivance at guilt, nor insufficiency of 
exertion, nor indifference to duty, can es- 
cape the penetration of the Legislature ; 
and happy is the man who, after close 
examination, has nothing with which to 
reproach himself, and nothing with which 
the Legislature may reproach him! The 
object of the Legislature is truth; an 
officer may persuade himself, but he 
cannot persuade his examinants : he 
may think his conduct exemplary ; but 
unless his sentiment be echoed by his 
superiors, and in the present case, by 


the public, his own good opinion will be 
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liable to many a rude rebuff; and to 
whatever else the voice of the public 
may seutence him. 

A leading principle of morals is self- 


controul ; but this is the very reverse of 


inuate among mankind, ‘The selfish 
passions display themselves in the ear- 
liest infancy, and unless repressed by 
the kindly hand of affectionate goodwill, 
they increase in vigour as their subject 
increases in strength, until at length 
they bear down all before them,———- 

But man is a rational agent : he acts— 
or should act—on principle: bis mind 
should regulate his conduct, as convic- 
tion regulates his mind, Dut convic- 
tion implies the exercise of understand- 
ing, together with the influence of in- 
struction, Unhappily, the evidence an- 
nexed to this Report, discloses a most la- 
mentable want of insteaction, the preva- 
lence of ignorance incredibly gross, in 
a country calling itself Christian ; and 
this supported, augmented, directed to 
auswer the most nefarious purposes,—on 
system! The youthful offender acts un- 
der instruction, he forms a part of the 
performing whole: the more advanced 
transgressor at once gives lessons and re- 
ceives: the hardened villain does his 
duty, with unequalled dexterity, in the 
superior branches of bis calling, boasts 
of his hair-breadth ’scapes, and recounts 
the number of times he has outfaced 
stern Justice at her own bar; or eluded 
the perquisitions of her fleetest and most 
indefatigable blood-hounds. 

Among the most painful particulars 
of public morals at this momeut, is the 
great number of young miscreants em- 
ployed in pillage aud plunder, This has 
struck the most unreflecting ; and se- 
veral of the witnesses examined by the 
Committee attempt to assign reasons for 
it. The quantity of crime has increas- 
ed, On the other hand, the atrocity of 
crime, generally speaking, has decreas- 
ed, We have few robberies, planned 
to include murder; few (or, no) high- 
waymen, putting the traveller in fear; 
A Turpin, (the flying highwayman) 
has not been heard of for many years. 

The town was certainly convulsed 
with agony by the murders at Ratcliffe, 
a few years ago; but there was no 
reason to conclude that they were the 
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work of a cut-throat gang, associated 
for the purpose; as the Black-Boy 
Aliey gang, the Chick-lane gang, and 
others, formerly, We have heard old 
inhabitants of Llolborn allude to times, 
when it was not safe to walk that street, 
even in day light; and, we believe, 
that, at last, the nest of these villains 
was destroyed, by surrounding every 
avenue to their abode with a military 
force, and arresting at once every 
individual found on the premises. The 
inail has not been robbed, for years ; 
stage coach passengers, are not stopped 
on the road, as heretofore: even foot 
pad robberies are less frequent. Now, 
if these criminal enormities are not 
practised, to the same extent, as they 
once were,—to what is this owing ?}— 
are they suppressed, by official vigi- 
lanee? are they prevented by a more 
general effect of instruction, pervading in 
some degree these unlettered culprits, 
through the medium of public decorum 
and opinion ? 


The next stage of life, when youth 
approaches to manhood, which is per- 
haps the most hazardous of any, is not 
so closely examined on this occasion, as 
we presume it will be. Much re- 
mains to be done, to detect the causes 
of ruin to the young men; to the 
young women, also ; the annual consump 
tion of whom, in this metropolis is tre- 
mendous, ‘The difficulties attending at- 
tempts to enforce the laws on this sub- 
ject, are stated in strong terms; and no 
doubt, will receive a full cousideration 
hereafter. The houses of rendezvous 
for the profligate of both sexes, and, in- 
deed, the conduct of public houses gee 
nerally, has been strictly enquired into ; 
the deficiencies of the laws, or rather 
of the practice, are pomted out; the 
methods used to defeat the law are 
described; and, certainly, will be reme- 
died, Late events have given importance 
to the conduct of officers attached to 
the Police Offices: thisis partly explain- 
ed; and the system is ia some resvects 
elacidated. The conduct of the Mazis- 
trates in licensing public houses, comes 
under very close review; their attend 
ance to their duties, their clerks, their 
patroles, &c, are examined into; and a 
foundation is laid for future proceedings, 
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Our readers must be aware, that the 
multifarious nature of these enquiries, 
—the vast mass of management to be in- 
vestigated,—the controvertible points to 
be cleared up, before any judgment can 
be formed,—the embarassing nature of 
the whole,—with the impossibility of 
preserving any order in the course of 
examination, all these particulars, with 
many more, render the present Report 
imperfect: as such, the Committee pre- 
sent it to the House, and ‘‘ trust, that 
in the ensuing Session they will be per- 
mitted to resume their labours: having 
no doubt they shall be able to submit to 
the consideration of the House, measures 
resulting from their inguiry, the adop- 
tion of which they would consider as 
highly advantageous to the public.” 


As the newspapers of the metropolis 
have detailed much of this evidence, at 
large, we shall not consider it so fully, 
as we otherwise might. The Report, 
unquestionably, concerns the metropo- 
lis most deeply, in the first place; yet 
there are parts of it, which, we are sor- 
ry to say, concern most, or all, of our 
great towns, whose mauners too closely 
copy those which degrade the capital. 
A passing traveller may not always ob- 
serve signs of those vices, which are but 
too well known to residents ; a few days 
discloses some ; a twelvemonth discloses 
many more. We must, however, in 
justice, distinguish between the City of 
London, and the Metropolis, The times 
are past, when the space within the 
walls contained plots of vacant ground, 
and afforded green walks for the recrea- 
tion of the citizens. Norunning at the 
quintaine, or at the ring, is now 
practicable in Leadenhall Street; aud 
honest Stow, who informs us how many 
quarts of miik he had bonght fora penny, 
from the fields in the Minories, or in 
Houndsditch, would now be forced to 
trudge with his jug many aweary step in 
either direction, before he arrived at a 
rural milking-place. Even Smith-field, 
itself, has long ceased to be a field ; to- 
gether with Moor-fields, Varringdon- 
Jields, &e. 

What do we infer from this ?—that 
the same institutions of Police which 
might be fully effectual in ‘hose days; 
are by change of circumstances, be- 
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come despicable in these days: They 
are, not merely impotent, inappl:- 
cable, but, worse: they contribute to 
bring into contempt that feeble effort at 
doiag something, which every hardened 
villain knows ends in doing nothing, 
The City itself may be allowed to form 
a distinct article; and the report on this 
contains some honourable exceptions, 
which are stated by Mr. Puitip HoLps- 
worth, lately City Marshall, who in- 
forms us, that, the officers receive no 
fees, nor gratuities, nor rewards from 
those who may employ their services, 
without informing the Lord Mayor: to 
whom they also make a daily report of 
every thing relating to the city’s quiet, 
The City is divided into four divisions : 
and there are three day patroles to each di- 
vision ; their duty is to patrole the street to 
prevent thieving of every description, par- 
ticularly to watch the pickpockets, to re- 
move nuisances, prevent begging ; and they 
have warrants also to apprehend felons : 
that istheir duly, and a very active body 
of men they are. Then there are eight 
night patroles, two to each division ; they 
come upon duty at this time of year at nine 
o'clock, and in the winter time they come 
on duty atsix, and their business is, twice 
duriug the night at least, but as much 
oftener as they possibly can, to visit each 
-atch-house, to see that the constable of 
the night is m the watch-house attending 
his duty; they sign their names each time 
they come, in a book that is there for the 
purpose. When the Marshals go round to 
see the state of the ward, they see that 
book, and if the patroles’ names are not 
signed, they must give a reason for it; then 
they come to the Marshal's office the next 
morning, and the clerk receives in a book 
any report they have to make, which is laid 
before the Lord Mayor daily. 


This book the Lord Mayor signs 
daily : so that the evidence of this di- 
ligence is officially confirmed, Beside 
these officers, the Ward Constables, who 
attend on summons, are upwards of three 
hundred; but most of these are hired 
substitutes. Now, when it is consider- 
ed what immense property is daily in 
movement in the vicinity of the Bank, 
the Royal Exchange, the Stock Ex- 
change, the Bankers’ Clearing House, 
and the numerous Bankers’ houses in 
the centre of the city, it must be ac- 
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knavery are great; perhaps, they are 
unexampled in any other city in the 
world :—yet, we seldom hear of acts of 
violence or sharping, by which exten- 
sive mischief is occasioned, Domestic 
robberies cannot be prevented; but 
street robberies, are certainly rare, The 
Marshall lays the blame on the servant 
girls: he thinks them infamous.” 
As to apprentices, he says, 


Is the practice common in the City, to 
have out-door apprentices ?—No, it is not. 

Wherever it is, you consider it as a lead- 
ing cause of the corruption of young peo- 
ple ?—Always, invariably so. [have heard 
the Chamberlain of London observe, that 
seven appreutices out of ten who are unruly 
and bad, are out-door apprentices ; but it 
is not so common in the City as out of it; 
it is not civic atall, or very little so. 


The Committee proceed to enquire, 


Are there many houses in the district of 
the city of London, that are known by the 
name of flash houses }—Not one ; whenever 
there is, it is stopped immediately, and 
upon a very different opinion from what 
prevails in the county: Inthe county, they 
conceive them to be very useful to the 
officers; that they meet there whoever they 
want: In the city, as soon as a house of 
that sort is attemped to be established, the 
man has notice; and if he persists, he loses 
his licence. 

We beg leave here to call earnest atten- 
tion to the difference between the ma- 
nagement of the Magistrates in the 
county and in the city: in the county 
such a house is called in question on ¢he 
next annual licensing day: in the city, 
it is stopped ** IMMEDIATELY ? WE DO 
NOT LET If GO ON”; says the Marshall. 
The public will sensibly feel this dif- 
ference : nothing corrects crime so ef- 
fectually as immediate punishment, The 
Marshall says, the city officers go out 
of the city, to look for thieves; and 
thieves come through Temple bar, to 
take a peep in the city ; but walk about 
in constant fear, This, no doubt, de- 
pends on the vigilance of the officers ; 
and the vigilance of the officers depends 
on the Lord Mayor; which affords an 
opportunity of paying a very high and 
distinguished compliment to the gentle- 
man whom the citizens have elected a 
second time to fill the Civic chair. 
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What have been the leading improve- 
ments in the Police, that the present Lord 
Mayor has put in execution since he has 
been in that office ?—The leading improve- 
ment, | think, was mustering all the wateh-_ 
men; L attended him four mornings; we 
started as early as four in the morning in 
December last, and during those four 
mornings he visited each watch-house, and 
desired | would iuform the ward-beadle, 
that the watchmen were to be summoned 
at this watch house and that watch-house 
at different hours, and he examined every 
man as to his health and his age, and he 
had all those discharged that were unfit, not- 
withstanding any length of service; if they 
were to be remunerated, he said, the ward 
mus. do it, and he would have more efficient 
men. I consider that to be one of the best 
things ever done; and I consider that the 
internal quiet of the City, and thesecurity 
of the City, is mainly owing to that ideaof 
the Lord Mayor's». . . . 


consider that the Lord Mayor having 
the old decrepid men discharged, and hav- 
ing their places filled up by proper men, 
I consider to have been of great utility — 
Men discharged from the army, who are 
wounded, make very good watchmen : they 
are employed; and the watchmen of the 
City are now able men, and have strength 
and activity. We have experienced the 
great utility of that, all through the 
City; there have not been more than eight 
or nine burglaries, the whole winter, in the 
City. Then again the Lord Mayor himself 
continues, when he is not expected, to take 
so many wards of a night, and look in at 
the watch-house himself, and takes a mar- 
shalman or two with him, and catches 
them, they not expecting him; which has 
made the constables on the alert; and he 
isso punctual in business and so active, 
that every body is on the alert, and every 
body is expecting him. I think he has put 
a spirit of activity into the Police, which 
I do not remember in so eminent a degree 
before. 


Let this stand to his lasting honour : 
nor shall we be backward to add, that 
report affirms of his Lordship, that he 
has several plans, derived from expe- 
rience, fur the purpose of placing the 
whole of the City Police on a still more 
eflicieut establishment, 


Nor is this the only instance of benefit 
derived from Official vigilance: Joha 
Harriott, Esq. of the Thames Police 
Office, speaks highly of the security 
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produced by his constantly moving Po- 
lice boats, on the river. 

Have you found, within these late years 
past, that the offences committed on the 
River have been greater or less than inthe 
years preceding ’—This last winter, that | 
expected would be the worst, has been the 
calmest that | have ever known. They 
have been lessening gradually; indeed 
may say for the last eighteen years they 
have been irssenmg. The River now, com- 
pared to what it has been, is as smooth as 
amill-poud. No persou cay have any con- 
ception uvon this subject, but those who 
are witnesses, 

We are, also, in this ease, to consider 
the immense property always floating on 
the viver, ina thousand different forms; 
the too frequent negligence of sailors 
and watchmen, who have it in charge ;— 
the innumerable vessels lying in various 
places and masses, entering, departing, 
lading goods, uulading goods, &e. &c. 
on both sides of the river, for several 
miles. These furnish thousands of op- 
portunities : can it be wondered at, that 
depredations should sometimes oceur ? 


A great portion of the immoralities 
which infect the metropolis may be 
traced to the associations of infamous 
persons who meet each other public 
houses for what they call enjoyment.— 
This is notorious, on the banks of the 
river: it will certaiuly, not be passed 
over lightly, inthe further enquiries and 
remedies which may be looked for, 
from authority: we, therefore, do not 
enlarge on it here ; but merely brut at 
the evil consequences to the morals of 
the people, arising from the favouritism 
shewn to men of wealth in the brewing 
trade ; the public believes that this is 
substantially true ; and the public de- 
mands a redress of this grievance: for 
time and manner they look to the Com- 
mittee. 


The following is the opinion of John 
Gifford, Esq. a magistrate, who com- 
plains of having formerly! presented 
petitions against improper houses on 
the licensing day—repeatedly—till he 
was tired—without any attention being 
paid to his remonstrances, on any be- 
néficial effect whatever following, 


Do you think that the system of brewers 
connecting themselves, either by mortgage 


or by purchase, with the different public_ 
houses in the Metropolis, is one greatly in 
jurious to the Metropolis?—I am of opinion 
that it would be highly desirable that 
neither brewers nor distillers should be pro- 
prietors of public-houses. But [ should 
think that any Jaw that tended to disqualify 
them from holding such property, in’ the 
present state of the trade, would be such an 
invasion of private property as the British 
Parliament would be foth to encourage: at 
the same time I think that if a law were 
passed having only a prospective operation 
to prevent Magistrates from granting 
licences to any houses which shall, after 
the enactment of such law, become the pro- 
perty ofsuch brewers or distillers, it would 
have a very beneficial effect, and would, I 
should think, be equally satisfactory to the 
brewers and to the public. 


There is something included in this, 
beside the furnishing of better beer to 
the public. 


Now, it might have been supposed, 
that, on occasion of complaints, public 
houses of evil resort, would be punished 
effectually, as it might be done without 
expense : but,—the fact has not proved 
so. In other instances the parish, with 
other pubhe spirited persons, have put 
themselves to the expense of three hun- 
dred pounds ; to vo permanent avail, 
'n truth, the cost of prosecuting crimi- 
nals to justice, is a very great cause of 
the continuation and spread of injustice, 
For this defect in our Administrative 
Police, the public pays ten thousand fold, 
Mr. Fieldmmg (son of Henry Fielding, 
the distinguished writer) who has been 
in the Magistracy of Westminster very 
may years, speaking of such expenses, 
says, 

State to the Committee what you think 
are the leading obstructions to the convic- 
tion of criminals against the public peace? 
—In the first place, persons object to the 
expense; we all know that the expense is 
not so much, provided the prosecution is 
not conducted by attorney and counsel ; 
but we cannot beat that into the public ; 
and if that is done there comes a bill of 
twenty or thirty pounds. Others do not like 
it because there is such a waste of time; 
sometimes they must wait three, four or 
five days at the Old Bailey before their 
trial comes on, besides the examination at 
the Office, all of which are existing cir- 
cumstances, that are daily occurring, and 
therefore a great many people will not pro- 
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secute; and in some cases persons are de- 
terred from an uawiilingness to have their 
names brought ia. 

I think their ave a great number of offen- 
ders escape merely because persons will 
uot goto the expense and truuble of pro- 
secuting. 

Another great cause certainly is, the 
incumbrance attending the lower offices 
of macsstracy. By the British Consti- 
tution, @ Constable is among the most 
honourable officers of the land; by the 
practice of oar days, a Constable 1s a 
person who discharges the office, be- 
cause he caunot help it; who has never 
had any previous preparation for it; 
aad who looks for no reward, hoavrary 
or pecuniary, aiter it, 

There is a great deal of injury arising 
from the present system: for if a decent 
tradesman, or respectable inhabitont, is 
called upon to serve the office of parish-con- 
stable, he is indifferent io the performance 
of tis duties, and he considers the office in 
soe respects as an office of disgrace, and 
to avoid it he will give a man two or three 
guineas to perform the duties: the man to 
whom he pays the money is careless in the 
discharge of the duty, for it is not worth is 
while to give up al! his time and attention 
to the Public for so small asum. 

On the evident increase of shops deal- 
ing in ardent spirits, to the destruction 
of the health and morals of the public, 
and greatly to the promotion of crime, 
by producing a temporary alienation of 
mind ;—On the augmented «attractions 
tolerated in places of public resort ;— 
on the fatal effects following Sanday 
parties of pleasure, of which Sayer, a 
Bow-street Officer, says—‘* it is the 
ruin of hundreds of young meu : [mean 
the hiring of boats on a Sunday; there 
are more young men fail victims from 
that thing, than any one thing { know,” 
and on various other points, it is need- 
less here to enlarge. 

On the suggestions throwa out by va- 
rious gentlemen called to give evidence, 
it would be premature at present to offer 
any opinion. What we have intention- 
ally selected for this paper ave particu 
lars which concern magistrates in all 
great towns: they way furnish hints, to 
men of spirit and integrity, generally. 


But, we are not to suppose, that the 
public morals of a city so immense, do 
not fluctuate, in compliance witb cir- 


umstances. The real morals may be 

one thing; the apparent morals, another, 

Mr. Fielding thinks the vices of the town 

are encreusing,—that “ there must bea 

vast increase of immorality, assuredly 
yet he acknowledges, speaking of a fine 

Suuday, the prevalence of an exterior 

decency, which should indicate better 

things. 

I have observed, however, that there is 
an increase of decency, in proportion tothe 
attention we have been able to pay to the 
behaviour of the lower orders of the people 
ia this neighbourhood, ‘The journeymen 
tradesmen are not so frequently met with in 
their daily working habits; you do not see 
them with their dirty aprons on, aud so 
forth; but Lam persuaded, from what | have 
heard, although it has not come within my 
ow observation, that there is a great 
deal more decency amongst the lowest or- 
ders of the peopie than there used to be, in 
their respect for churches and places of 
worship. The doors of places for sectary 
meetings used to be surrounded by the 
lowest blackguar’s; the conduct of the 
lower orders in this perticular, is wow very 
different to what it used to be; itused to be 
a habit of the lowest blackguards to attend 
about the doors of those places, and make 
the greatest disturbance and antoy the {re- 
quenters of them in their religious worship. 
That pra. tice has not altogether yet ceased ; 
but however, we have used every exertion 
within our power to suppress it, and we 
have suppressed it ina great many instances 
where complaints have been made, 


This leads to further thoughts : is not 
the proportion of persons who attend on 
religions worship, in some place, and 
who think on religious subjects in some 
mauner, greater than formerly? We 
apprehend it is. But, let as bear Mr. 
Colquhoun on the state of morals: it is 
only by comparison that a just estimate 
of advance or retrocession can be form- 
ed. That worthy Magistrate submits 
his thoughts, as follows, 


Do you think thatthe mora!s ofthe poor- 
er and middling classes of the inhabitants 
in this \letropolis have deteriorated, or im- 
proved, within these last ten years ?>—W ith 
regard to the middling classes, their morals 
are uuexceptionable; those above poverty 
may be considered as stationary, aud ge- 
nerally good; with regard to the lowest 
ranks of society, I think there has been a 
progressive retrograde from the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary French war, par- 
ticularly iu all the large towns, in the 
course of the last twenty four years. 
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19)} Police of the 


I have a general Table stating what the 
crimes were in 1805, and from [810 pro- 
gressively to 1815. the results are, 

males. 
1,535 females, 
Total 4,602 

in the whole country, that is, upon a 

population then of 8,872,980 resident 

in England and Wales. 
Moles Fencles Tota! 
In 1810 PALS [46 


In 1811 3,859 AT 5,397 
Tu 1314 4,826 6,290 


Total during the last six years, from 

Out of what population population: 
of about 10,500,000, making 
4,900,000 fromthe former return, g 
the soldiers aud scamen both testouces, 
In order to form a correct opinion 
general state of the Country in these respects 
you must look not vuly tothe actua, aniout 
of crimiuais who come under the co, 
zance of courts of Justice, but also tu the 
numbers that are discharged, after the) 


punishment expires, without character ov | 


the meaus of subsistence ; to wh chris to be 
added, those who flcat in and out of goats 
iu the metropolis aud wm the country, charg- 
ed with offences without sufficient proof 
The imprisoved uncer 
convictions, and bailable offences, disor 
derly prersous charged With assaults, disor- 
derly prostitutes, assauits, and other petty 
delinquents, are extremely numerous, aud 
make up part of the crimtual catalogue of 
offenders, although they do not appear in 
the registers of the Courts of Criminal Jus 
tice. You can therefore draw no accurate 
conclusion from the number of offenders 
sent for trial, without aiso adding thereto 
the number of other delinquents who pass 
through the guois periodical y from yerr 
to year. The total amount, male aud fe 
male, may be ascertained to a point, by 
calling ov the gaolers of the different coun- 
ties fo make returus of prisoners (Hot sent 
for trial) who have been committed and 
discharged in each year. 1 calculate iu 
round numbers, that about 5,000 individ- 
uals, not sent for trial, float in and out of 
the gaols of the metropolis in the course of 
every yeor; but keeping in view those that 
are acquitted, vou must consider also those 
sent for trial but wot prosecuted, who 
amount in this Table exhibited to 14,067, 
besides those that are imprisoned and dis- 
charged within this period, amounting to 


Metropolis 


16,055. Supposing that those that have 
heeu committed and discharged by the 
Vogistrates ameunt to 10,000, and those 
committed for minor offences were 12,000, 

ou will have a total of upwards of 50,000 
loating delinquents rising from discharges 
from prisoo affer the expiration of their 
sentences, from acquittals, from liberation 
‘or want of prosecutors at the gaol delive- 
ries, from the temporary commitments and 
discharges of Magistrates. Tt is from this 
ceneral view only thet the actual number 
f criminal deliquents can be estimated; 
ud eveu this will not be accurate, since 
Umostinnumerable are committed, 
which uever come uncer the view of Ma- 
gisireates or Courts of Justice. 

The receivers af steien goods I under- 
fand, amount to about eight thousand: 
principally kent by dealers in old iron, &e. 
marine stores, secoud-haud apparel, 
piece brokers besides privete receivers 
oveyery species of stolen property, &c. &c. 


The toiiowine Tables shew the nature 


| of the ofenees charged in the last three 
years; with the commitments to prison, 


POULTRY COMPTER, 


OFFENCES, $13. 1814. 1815, 


Misdemeanors 998 . 1,101. 1,222 


1,670 1,698 1,917 


COMPTER, 


OFFING TS, 1813. 1814. 1815. 
Misdemeaiors 838. 1,192 


Total... 1,814 1,751 2,099 


NEW PRISON, CLFRKENWELL. 


OFFENCES. 1813. 1815. 
ASSAM OQ $19 


Total... 9.595 2781 3,208 


Prisoners committed to Frecps 
Bripeweir from Jan. 1, 1816, to May 7th. 
OFFENCES: 


144 


Night Charges 


Sua 
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OFFENCES, 1815. 1814. 1815, 
420+ 529+ 604 
Misdemeanors +» 266+ 318+ 366 
Vavrauts 196+. 166 
Lottery Vagrants [gue 
Aliens from the Alien 

Prisoners of War from the 

Debtors [4Qaee 148 
Night Charges 167 140 


1407+ 1512+ 1658 


Of which were, 

Boys 9 years of age eres 
LO years Of age Qe 

12 years of age 


14 years OF AWE Boss 
oe 15 years Of AVE Jove 
16 years Of AYE 
Q3 


GAOL AT NEWINGTON, FOR SURREY. 


1813: 
Mis leomennors 108 
Totals 840 

Of whom are---Boys 

aged 12 years. 
14 years. 
years. 
Totals 7 under 16 years. 

1814: 
Misdemeanors 8S 


760 
Of whom 


Sores aged 11 years. 

A 14 years. 

1D years, 

Q under 16 years, 
1815: 


Felonies 488 


Misdemeanors 114 


799 


Of whom 
1 12 years. 
A 13 years, 
14 Years. 
1 15 years, 


Total 10 under 16 years. 
Persons committed in 1819 840 
Ditto TD DSTA 760 


Q 


Being 
Felonies 1,482 
ASSAUITS GOT 


Vor the Year 1816, to May iat. 


972 
Of whom 


aged 13 years, 

6 years, 

Total 15 under 16 years, 

COMMITTED TO NEWGATE. 

OFFENCES. 1812, 1818. 1814, 
Misdemeanors 74+ AQ» 


Girls of 15,and under 19+ Qe» 12 
Boys of 15, and under 


Totals + 1,591 1,458 1,678 


An Account of the Number of Persons who 
linve been discharged from the Hlulks 
since Ist Jauuary 1815; also the number 
of persous received ou board the Hulks 
since that tine, of 21 years of age and 
under; and alsothe number of persons 
removed from the Hulks for Transporta- 
tiou to New South Wales since Ist Jan. 
1815, of the »ge of 21 years aud under. 


To June 1. 1815. 1816. 

Free Pardoned 962 163 

Pardoned Conditional $ 

SeUTENCE EX PIT 19 12 
Number of persons of 21 years 

aud under, 319 194 


Number of persons removed 
for Transportation, of 21 
years of age and under 251 07 


Joun Henry Carper, Superintendant. 
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The History of Ancient Wiltshire. 
By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. Parts 
1, folio, with many Plates. 
Price £12 12s. Murray, London. 1510. 
1812. &e. 


Siz Riewarp begins his history by 
quoting a passage of Pliny, importing 
that ** we undertake long voyages both 
by sea and laud, to behold those curiosi- 
ties, which, if placed before our eyes, 
we totally neglect. Whether it is, that 
we are so formed by Natnre as to be 
incurious about the nearer, and intent 
only on the more distant objects ; or, 
that our desire grows languid to sach 
things, as may be enjoyed without diffi- 
enlty; or, that we are apt to defer 
taking a single view of what we can at 
any time, see as often as we please.’’ 
Whether either of these causes be the 
real one; or, whether they act in con- 
junction, the fact certainly is true, as it 
respects many of our countrymen; and, 
even we ourselves, perhaps, have too 
long delayed to notice a work that does 
hovour to the spirit of research 
equally with the munificence of our 
country. As reviewers, we may, how- 
ever, be allowed to plead in mitigation 
of judgment, that among the woiks 
which have come under report, some 
have been of a nature to iorm a suitable 
preparation for the perusal of this His- 
tory. Whoever recollects, and has well 
considered, the immense fumu/i formed 
of exrth thrown up into barrows, 
deseribed by Dr. Clarke, who saw many 
such in the steppes of Russia, will ac- 
company with great advantage the acti- 
vity of Sir Richard, and his friend Mr 
Cunvington. It must be acknowledged, 
that the foreign mounds surpass in 
dimensions the generality of those in our 
island ; and, together with the vastness 
of the plains ov which they are placed, 
possess features more sublime than the 
Wiltshire barrows can boast of.* And 


* Throughout the whole of this country are 
seen, dispersed over immense plains, mounds of 
earth covered with a fine turf; the sepulchres 
of the antiont world, common toevery habitable 
country. If there exist any thing of former 
times, which may afford monuments of ante- 
diluvian manners, it is this mode of burial. 
They seem to mark the progress of population 
in the first ages after the dispersion ; rising 


though in some places, they may be seen 
from one to another, and in one or two 
instances are grouped together, yet their 
comparative fewness assists their magni- 
tude, in impressing the idea that they 
commemorate chiefs, leaders, great men, 
commanders of mighty armies; or pos- 
sibly, actions in whieh the mighty ar- 
mies, themselves, after deeds of valour, 
fell in the arduous conflict. 

Not so, the majority of our British 
tumuli, Of smaller dimensions, but of 
more frequent occurrence, more varied 
in form, and marking more distinetly 
the long succession of ages, they are 
rather domestic than military, they de- 
note rather a setiled population than 
migrating hordes; and they seem, or 
we are mistaken, to have been venerated 
by descending generations; who, when 
their turn came to bid the world fare- 
well, claimed society with the kindred 
dust below, and were literally and truly 
gathered to their fathers.’” While, 
therefore, the mourds seen by Dr. 
Clarke mark the depositories of heroes, 


wherever the posterity of Nov came Whe- 
ther under the form of a “ound in Scandi- 
navia, Russia, or North \merica: a Barrow in 
England; a Cairn in Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland; of =f those heaps which the modern 
Greeks and Turks cail Tépe, or lastiy, inthe 
more artifcial mode of « Pyramid in Egypt; 
they had universally the same origin. They 
present the simplest and sublimest monument 
any generation could raise over the bodies of 
their progenirors calculated for almost endless 
duration, and speak.ng a language more im- 
pressive than the studied epitaph upon Parian 
marble. When beheld in a distant evening 
horizon, skirted by the rays of the setting sun, 
and, as it were, touching the clouds which 
hover over them, imagination pictures the spi- 
rits of heroes of remoter periods descending 
to irradiate a warrior’s grave. Some of them 
rose in such regular forms, with so simple 
and yet so artificial a shape, ina plain other- 
wise perfectly flat and level, that no doubt 
whatsoever could be entertained concerning 
them. Others, still more antient, have at last 
sunk into the earth, and left a hollow place, 
encircled by a kind of fosse, which still marks 
their pristine situation. Again, others, by the 
passage of the plough anaually upon their 
sixface, have been considerably diminished. 1 
know no appearance of antiquity more inter- 
esting than these Jwnult. They are the iden- 
tical ‘Tombs referred to by Herodovus, in the 
earliest accounts hisiory has recorded of such 
sepulchral mounds. The sepulchres of the 
Scythian kings are said, by him, to be inthe 
remotest parts of Scythia, where the Borys- 
thenes is first known to be navigable; and 
they are further described as constructed pre- 
cisely according to the appearance they now 
exhibit.—Clarke’s Travels in Vol.1.p. 242. 
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these excite our interest by marking 
associations of families: to which they 
add that arising from having been om 
countrymen ; in whose habits and man- 
ners, we, though separated by a long, 
long, interval, yet experience an in- 
quisitiveness not unmingled with sym- 
pathy. 

Dr. Clarke found earthen barrows not 
only in the steppes of Russia; but, 
again, in Greece, ia the plains of Troy, 
and in still more southern Egypt; 
where they seem to have preceded the 
Pyramids, and to have suggested the 
form of those immense constructions. 
Mr, Gell found unfinished barrows in 
the neighbeurhoed of Troy; no small 
portion of which was formed of stoves, 
rudely piled, or thrown, into a heap, to 
be afterwards covered with earth and 
turf, A circumstance this, to which our 
British barrows are no strangers; as 
many of them are neatly paved with 
flints, gathered from the vicinity; and 
contain masses of the same kind of 
stones, heaped over the original deposit. 
We presume not to suppose that the 
aborigenes of our island, sprang out of 
the earth; though such was the boast 
of many ancient nations, who could not, 
or would not trace their descent. What 
little testimony exists on the subject, 
derives the population of Britain from 
the opposite coast of the Continent: and 
that is supposed to have been formed of! 
settlers from the region where still 
exist these commemorations which so 
strongly engaged the attention of our 
countryman on bis travels. Whethei 
the antient settlers did more thau tra- 
verse those extensive plaius, we cannot 
attempt to decide ; but the general re- 
semblance of place and memorials with 
those of the Wiltshire downs, might be 
adduced in support of a theory, which 
has in its favour all the confirmation 
that ean be derived from history ; or ra- 
ther from tradition subsequently record- 
ed, and committed to the historic page. 
long after the events had taken place. 


Separated by an interval of inealeu- 
Jable ages, the mind nevertheless, re- 
verts to the period when these Britons, 
whose sepulchres we now contemplate, 
and in some sense profune—were active 
aud animated, like ourselves; when 


some of them defended with sword and 
spear,—the perishing blades of which 
now characterize their masters in the 
erave,—those more peaceful inhabitants 


their cattle. Others became the prey of 
casualty; and we learn from their re= 
mains, that they carried their affections 
unabated to the tomb: the father, the 
mother, and the infant, repose together; 


F’en in their ashes live their wonted fires. 


The silent tomb speaks ; and those who 
venture to describe the men of those re- 
mote generations as barbarians, may 
stand corrected by the discoveries of the 
diligent antiquary, whose folios surround 
our table, Those discoveries may cor- 
rect other errors also : for, however ge- 
neral he the notion, or however strong 
the faney, that the race of man dwindles, 
and that in former ages giants, and men 
of vast stature, trod these plains, their 
sepulchres afford no confirmation of that 
prejudice. Sir indeed, occasion- 
ally, finds skeletons of ** stout men ;” 
but not more frequently than he might 
easily fiud among the modern popula- 
tion. 

Neither were these anrient Britons 
without their manufactures, sufficient at 
least to supply them with the necessas 
ries of life: Sir R. disinteried remains 
of linen, and bits of woollen cloth, still 
distinet euough to enable nm to judge 
on the nature of the article; which was 
what we n w cali kersey. The flocks, 
fed on the downs, no doubt, supplied the 
wool; and theskifal uanufacturer forme 
ed it into cloth, then, as is dene now ; 
for Wiltshire has been a clothing county 
from time immemorial, as we well know. 
Straps of leather were also found; with 
these the warriors slang, and by these 
they held, their shields: this adds an- 
other to their manufactoring processes ; 
‘and, in al! probabiltty, had not their 
mouldering dust perished, through ab- 
‘solute antiquity, other proofs of British 
ingenuity might have been collected.— 
The best pres¢ rved articles are metals, 
and gems; gold retains tts qualities : so 
does brass; iron, not equally well;— 
amovg the gems are glass, amber, jet, 
she'ls strung into necklaces, end other 
ornaments tor the person, fermed with 
considerable elegance. 


who here fed their flocks, and tended © 
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Now, these give rise to a question as 
to their origin: if they were of domestic 
fabrication, then they bear testimony to 
the ingenuity and skill of those who 
made them; and probably to the wealth 
of those who wore them: if ibey were 
obtained from abroad, then they indicate 
the activity of a commerce with stran- 
gers, who, cortainly, took care to re- 
@vive an adequate value ia return, 

Ks apply to the most 
remote intermeats : for, Sir KR. concludes 
that the same tumules not seldom con- 
tains, three distinct depositions; the 
first, that for which the mound wa 
formed; the skeleton remaining intirve ; 
the second, that in which the bodies 
were burned, the ashes inclosed is 
an urn, of clay, isborivusly ornamented, 
but anskilfully baked; a third, which 
occupies a place near the surface; and 
is evidently long posterior to the former. 

Now, if we grant the existence of the 
arts of working metals,—of piercing and 
ornamenting them—-of converting the 
skins of catile into leather, of combin- 
ing the wool of sheep into cloth, with 
those of carpentry, and censtructions of 
wood, in which we know these people ex- 
celled, there will remain few arts of pri- 
mary necessity, which these sous of Al- 
bion would have had any great occasion 
toregret. Theydrew tough bows ; they 
discharged sharp arrows, though head- 
ed with flint, only ; they took sure aim, 
as the many horns of stags found in 
their sepulchres sufficiently witness.--~ 
Such are the facts we learn from the 
dead: but, the living have left traces 
of no mean talents, resolution, and per- 
severance. 

Theie domestic habitations are pro- 
bably, as ancient as any other memorial 
of them existing. 


1 gt 
And these remuar 


Among the most perplexing of these 
antiquities are the excavations, called 
** Pen Pits,’? which—if they be truly 
vestiges of antient British residences, 
imply a condensed population of several 
thousands of inhabitants, within a space 
too contracted to have served for retreat 
to Shepherds and Herdsmenonly, Their 
number is very great; many hundreds, 
if not thousands; they may be traced 
to a cousiderable distance, and they 
elosely adjoin each other. -Even sup- 


posing that each accommodated a dis- 
tinct branch of the same faimily, that 
some of them were appropriated to sheep, 
cattle, and other property, the human 
population of the whole exceeded that of 
mauy cities, But here are no regue 
lar streets; no sensible divisions ; the 
ways are like the cells of a bee-hive, in- 
tricacy itself, Not so, the British villages 
on Knook Down; in these, the dwel- 
lings are placed in a much more orderly 
manner, and it should appear that se- 
veral members of a family dweit within 
the same enclosure; bat, notin the same 
hut, or cottage. Story over story, cer- 
tainly never was adopted by the ancient 
Britons; neither had they separate a- 
partmeats uader one roof ; bat their se- 
parate aparimenis were in fact, 
tinct, though adjoining structures ; and 
this alone, is sufficient to justify our re- 
jection of the tale related by Ceasar, 
that ten or a dozen mea (especially bro- 
thers) lived together, having their wives 
in common ; not ouly is that practice cone 
trary to nature, and therefore incredible, 
but, no trace of any such indiscriminate 
connection has hitherto been discovered, 

It will be recollected that a// the Bri- 
tish dwellings were round inshape ; that 
there is no instance of any foundation 
being square; and this corrects the 
error of whvever was the original de- 
signer of the figure of the Druid in 
Rowland’s Mona Antiqua’’: he has 
placed in the back-ground wattled build- 
ings,—in which he is right :—but, has 
introduced a square form,—in which he 
iS wrong. 


The laborious antiquary to whom 
we are indebted for these communica- 
tions, has supposed that branches of 
trees, intertwined, formed the walls of 
these houses: had he recollected the 
practice of waét/e-ing, with that of 
thatching the roof with straw, or reeds, 
he would, no doubt, have taken notice 
of this particular, And the rather, be- 
cause it contributes to account for the 
partial sinking of these dwellings into 
the ground: since thereby, not only 
were the lower ranges of (circular) 
poles more firmly held in position ; but 
those also which rose from thence to the 
roof. Moreover, we cannot help con- 
jecturing that what Sir R. denominates 
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a ** Pond Barrow,” is, in fact, the foun- 
dation of an edifice, more consequential 
than common; perhaps a Druid’s house, 
or place of worship : at least, sepulchral 
remains are not found in these hollows, 
though near them); they, possibly, there- 
fore, sometimes mark a chosen spot for 
burial: not unlike the modern village 
church, with its surrounding church- 
yard, 

This leads us to their acknowledged 
places of worship ; and these are always 
circular.* We recollect none of any 
other form; they are also open to the 
heavens ; though it is highly probable 
that they were surrounded by groves, of 
oaks, especially, through which ‘a 
dim religious light,’’ penetrated with 
difficulty, and added a mysterious so- 
lemnity to the rites of which these struc- 
tures were the scene, Within a few 
years past, the materials for composing 
a history of similar structures, have 
somewhat increased ; and this volume 
takes an honourable place, among autho- 
rities for the purpose. Had Dr. Clarke, 
when surveying Olympus from the sum- 
mitof Kuchunlu Tépe, recollected, with 
true antiquary feelings, the wonders of his 
own country, he never could have slight- 
ed the circle of stones, that he found 
on that mountain, buried in a grove of 
oaks, (Vide Literary PANoRaAMA, 
Vol. XML. pp. 86, 231,) at a spot from 
which votaries might almost hold con- 
verse with the objects of their adoration. 
Whether we have heartily forgiven that 
sin of omission, is a secret we keep to 
ourselves; but, we may be allowed to 
retain our regret that the Dr.’s negli- 
gence should forego so favourable an 
opportunity for enabling us to compare 
the circles of the east with those of the 
west, and perhaps for framing some ap- 
proximating conjecture as to their era, 

The only author which we recoijleect, 
as having noticed these oriental circles, 
is Chardin, whose Travels in Persia 
presents the following passage. “ Upon 
the left hand of the road are to be seen 


* There are, however, traces of open tem- 

les, built after the manner of the Druids, 
i of a square form, among the ruins of Per- 
sepolis in Persia. Niebuhr has given a plate 
of these, which is the best authority known. 
We hope for further information from the 
labours of an illustrious British traveller, 


LARGE CtrRCLES of hewn stone: which 
the Persians affirm, to be a great sign 
that the Caous making war in Media, 
held a council in that place: it being 
the custom of those people, that every 
officer that came to the council brought 
with him astone to serve him instead of 
a chair: these Caous were a sort of 
giants. Whatis most to be admired, 
after observation of these stones, is 
this, that they are so high that eight 
men can hardly move one ; and yet 
there is no place from whence they 
can be imagined to have been fetch- 
ed, but from the next mountains, 
which are six leagues off.” 


These Caous were a sort of Giants,” 
says Chardin: the reader will not fail 
to compare this opinion—not a mere mo- 
dern notion, with the sentiments handed 
down by tradition in the west; our 
circles, too, have had their “ giants ;” 
aud beside giants, their inchanters and 
magicians, 

Another hint at the purposes to which 
circles of stones were applied, we learn 
incidentally from the psalmist David, 
who recording the train of the tribes 
that followed the ascent of the Sacred 
Ark to Zion, enumerates ‘* the Princes 
of Judah, with their counc?/,”’ or rather, 
as Interpreters mform us, “ the men of 
their Stones’ the leaders, sages, chiefs, 
who gave advice when assembled at their 
Council Stones. (Psalm xviii. 27.)— 
Precisely in the spirit of this explanation 
is the expression of Homer, who, Iliad 
xviii, 504, describing the representations 
wrought by Vulcan on the shield of 
Achilles, mentious the Judges onthe Fo- 
rum, engaged in hearing a cause :— 
* The Old Men were seated ut the 
wrought stones in the SACRED CIRCLE,” 
If such were the custemary tribunals in 
Britain also, there can be no oceasion of 
wonder at the number of Druid circles 
of Stones, still remaining in our Island, 

Druid Cireles in Persia ;—Druid cir- 
‘cles in the woods of Ida :—Druid cir- 
eles in Judea :— Barrows as sepukhres, 
throughout vast regions, beside the 
Dou and the Wolga ;—another step, and 
we touch on a justification of the tradi- 
tion which affirms, that the ancestors of 
the ancient Britons, the first inhabitants 
of our island, were descendants from 
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the Scythians, tribes from Independent 
Tartary, from Russian Asia, from the 
shores of the Euxine, perhaps from 
Mount Caucasus. Their religion was 
that of the ancient Patriarchs : Abra- 
ham was a Druid, for he planted a grove 
of oaks ; Jacob and Laban were Druids, 
for they raised a double circle of com- 
memorative stones : Joshua took large 
stones, which formed his memoria! cir- 
cle (Gilgal) ; and the Ebenezer, or 
** stone of help,’’ of Samuel, was pre- 
cisely analogous to those which in our 
own country, we pronounce Druidical. 

These slight introductory observations 
have enabled the reader to form a tolera- 
bly correct notion of the conteuts of this 
magnificent folio. In the necessary re- 
searches Sir Richard was greatly as- 
sisted, and not seldom preceded, by Mr. 
Cunnington, a gentleman of Heytes- 
bary, in Wiltshire, whose attention 
seems to have been directed by accident 
into this course of British antiquity, 
which he afterwards pursued with 
eagerness. That gentleman first pro- 
jected the plan of the work; and in 
token of gratitude, it is dedicated to 
him; and his portrait accompanies the 
dedication, The county is divided into 
several ‘* digressions, such as distance 
and time will allow of for one day ; and 
in naming them, says Sir R. I shall 
take the liberty of anglicizing a Latin 
word, and call them Jters.”’ The first 
station is Stourton, where Sir R.’s seat 
is ; the second is Warminster ; the 
third Heytesbury ; the fourth Wily ; 
the fifth Amesbury ; the sixth Everley ; 
the seventh Salisbury ; the eighth Fo- 
vant; the ninth Hendon. North Wilt- 
shire will follow; but let these be first 
completed. 

The Introduction is brief; but pre- 
sents a judicious combination of well- 
known authorities: Pliny, Caesar, Taci- 
tus, &c. It also distinguishes Towns ; 
Earthen-works, Fortresses or Camps, 
Tumuli or Barrows; of which several. 
kinds are named, chiefly according to 
their forms ;—the mode of burial,—the 
contents found in these Barrows,—and, 
Religious Structures, 

We have already alluded to those re- 
markable excavations—‘* Pen Pits’’ of 
which a part only remains, yet this con- 
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tains about seven hundred acres; and is 
now daily diminishing by the operations 
of agriculture, and the levellings neces- 
sary for the pluugh, 


These pits are in their form like an in- 
verted cone, and are very unequal iu their 
dimeusions ; in some tustances we see dou- 
ble pits, divided by a slight partition of 
earth ; and the soil in which they are dug 
is of sodry a nature, that no water has been 
ever known to stagnate in them, In every 
part of the district, querns or miil-stones 
have been invariably found—they tear de- 
cided marks of the tool upon then, and ap- 
pear never to have been used, ‘They are 
made of the native green stove [found on 
the spot.] 


Describing the British villages on 
Knook Down, says our author : 


We have undoubted proofs from bistory 
and from existing remains, that the ear- 
liest habitations were pits or slight excava- 
tions in the ground, covered and protected 
from the iuclemency of the weather by 
boughs of trees, or sods of turf. The high 
grounds were pointed out by nature, as the 
fittest for these early settlements, being 
less encumbered by wood, and affording 
better pasture for the numerous flocks, and 
herds, from which the erratic tribes of the 
first colonists drew their means of subsis- 
tence: but after the couquest of our island 
by the Romans, when, by meaus ef their 
enlightened knowledge, society became 
more civilized, the Britons began to quit 
the elevated ridge of chalk hills, and seek 
more sheltered and desirable situations. 
At first, we find them remove? into the 
saudy vales immediately bordering on the 
chalk hills; and at a late period, when the 
improved state of society under the Ro- 
mans eusured them security, the vallies 
were cleared of wood, aud towns and vil- 
lages were erected in the plains near ri- 
vers, Which, after the departure of the Ro- 
mans, became the residence of the Saxons. 
But a considerable period must have elaps- 
ed before these important changes took 
place ; for on our bleakest hills we find the 
luxuries of the Romans introduced into the 
British settlements, flues, hypocausts, stuc- 
coed and painted walls, &c. &c. Yet vot 
a single inscription has ever been disco- 
vered in any one of these British villages, 
that can throw any positive light upon the 
zera in which they flourished, or were de- 
serted, for a more temperate, aud less ex- 
posed climate. 

If we refer to the plan of this ground, we 
shall perceive two British towns, situated 
at some considerable distance from each 
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other, and seemingly counected by means 
of Oro Diren ; we must also observe 
that, in one part, this Ditch has been evi- 
deutiy broken through, and the line of ha- 
bitatious continued across it; from which 
circumstance we may reasouably conclude, 
that the ditch existed prior to the con- 
struction of the village; or perhaps if the 
ditch served as a communication between 
the upper and lower villages, it might have 
been broken through in order to extend 
the limits of the latter. 

The site of these villages is decidedly 
markea by great cavities and irregulari- 
ties of ground, and by a black soil: when 
the moles were more abundauat, numerous 
coins were constantly thrown up by them, 
as well as fragments of pottery, of different 
species. On digging in these excavations, 
we fiud the coarse British pottery, and al- 
most every species of what has been called 
Rowan pottery, but which 1 conceive to 
have been manufactured by the Britons 
from Roman models: also, fibula, and rings 
of brass worn as armille or bracelets, flat- 
headed iron nails, hinges of doors, locks 
and keys, and a variety of Roman coins, of 
which the small brass of the Lower Em- 
pire are the most numerous, and particu- 
Jarly those of the Constantine family. Ofthe 
larger brass we have coins of Vespasian, 
Nerva, Antoninus, Trajan, Julia, Mamma 
and Posthumus: of the denarii we have 
Caligula, the elder Faustina, Julia Mam- 
mea, the elder Philip, Gallienns, and Gra- 
tianus : the small brass are too numerous 
to particularize, but some of the smallest 
are remarkable, having only a radiated 
head (often very rude) and one or two Ro- 
man letters, which perhaps may have been 
‘struck during the latest strnggles between 
the Britons and Saxons. 

In digging within these British villages, 
we have but rarely discovered any signs of 
building with stone or flint: but we have 
several times found very thin stones laid as 
floors to a room. The fire places were 
smail excavations in the ground, in which 
we have frequently found alarge flat hearth 
stone: and in two parts of this extensive 
village we have discovered hypocausts si- 
milar to those in the Roman villa at Pit- 
mead near Warminster. These are regu- 
lar works of masonry, made inthe form of a 
cross, and covered with large flat stones 
well cemented by mortar. We have also 
during our investigations of this spot, re- 
peatedly found pieces of painted stucco, 
aud of brick flues: also pit coal, and some 
fragments of glass or chrystal rings, beads, 
&e. 

Hence the writer infers, very consis- 
tently, that this was anearly British set- 


tlement ; and that, the Romanized Bri- 
tons continued to reside in it to a late 
period, That Old Ditch”, with 
others, which may be traced for miles, 
in various places, was a road, or track 
for communication, Sir R, has no doubt ; 
such ways are usually sunk into the 
ground, and the soil is thrown up, on 
each side. This certainly was a secure 
mode of leading cattle from place to 
place. 


The Barrows are, beyond questions 
places of British interment; nor do any 
prools of Roman deposits occur among 
them, Nevertheless, the mode of inter- 
ment by cremation, or burning the bo- 
dy, is Roman; and it assigns for the 
date of these instances, a period be- 
tween that of the prevalence of the Ro- 
manarms (say about A. D. 50) and 
that of the popular reception of Chris- 
tianity (say about A. D, 350): for, the 
heathen laughed at the Christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body, 
calling it “ the hope of worms’; and 
resigned to the new sect the terms 
deposit, resting, sleeping, in peace, 
After the reception of Christia- 
nity, therefore, burning would cease; 
and before the prevalence of the Roman 
power, the Britons interred the bodies, 
in the attitude in which they died ; @ e. 
with the feet and legs guthered up: 
in reference to which, Sir R. very appo- 
sitely quotes the passage, Gen. xxix. 33. 
** And when Jacob had made an end of 
commanding his sons, he gathered up 
his feet into the bed, and yielded up 
the ghost.” This seems to imply a 
peaceful departure; and, way, it is 
likely, be so taken, generally. 

As an instance of the contents of 
these Barrows, and of the perseverance 
employed in examining them, we ad- 
duce that near Heytesbury, on the 
northern bank of the river Wily, which 
from the nature and richness of its con- 
tents was denominated by tts excava- 
tors the Gotpen Baranow. 

It was opened for the first time in the 
year 1803. At the depth of two feet we 
found a little pile of barned human bones 
placed in a shallow bason-like cist, and at 
the distance of one foot from the bones was 
a considerable quantity ofashes intermixed 
with small fragmeuts of burned bones. 
About two feet from the pile of bones 
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the following articles were discovered, 1- 
Thirteen gold beads made in the form of a 
drum, having two euds to screw off, and 
perforated intwo places on the sides for 
the purpose of stringing. 2. A thin plate 
of the same metal, six inches in length, 
and nearly three in width, richly wrought, 
and perforated at the four corners. 3. 
Another ornament in form of a cone, de- 
corated with circles and zigzags, and fitted 
closely to a piece of dark wood, like ebony, 
on which the marks of the pattern still ap- 
pear impressed; the bottom part of this 
article is also perforated. The above are 
all of pure thin gold, neatly worked, and 
highly burnished. The large flat plate 
must have been like the cone, strengtheu- 
ed by a stripof wood behind; and the 
whole, by their general perforations, are 
strongly marked as forming the decorative 
accoutrements of some distinguished Bri- 
tish chieftain. Besides the above, were 
two small articles in gold, resembling lit- 
tle boxes, about an inch in diameter, with 
a top, in the form of a cone, to take off: 
Besides the above precious articles of gold, 
we discovered large plates of amber, and 
above a thousand beads of the same sub- 
stance, and of different sizes; also a curi- 
ous little cup, studded over with projecting 
knobs, which appear to have beeu first 
made inthe form of glass stoppers to a 
bottle, and afterwards inserted ito the 
circular holes of the cup, which had been 
previously drilled for receiving them: be- 
tween these grape like protuberances are 
other perforations, which still remain 

n. 

Such was the result of our researches in 
1808; but, not being completely satisfied, 
and still thinking that the primary inter- 
ment had escaped our vigilance, I was 
anxious that a further trial should be made, 
which took place in July 1807, and was 
attended with success; for, on the same 
level, and within a few inches of the very 
spot where the golden trinkets and the am- 
ber beads hud been found, we discovered 
two cups, the ove placed within the other. 
The largest of those was covered with a 
profusion of zigzag ornaments, but on tak- 
ing out, was unfortunately broken te 
pieces; the smaller one, containing about 
a pint, is quite plain, andin good preser- 
vation—with a necklace of amber beads, a 
small jance head, and a pin of brass. Still 
pursuing our excavations to the floor of the 
barrow, we there found an oblong cist, 


about eighteen inches deep, which con- 


tained a simple interment of burned bones, 
unaccompanied with either arms or trin- 
kets. This was certainly the primary fane- 
real deposit; but however rich in materials 


or elegant in form, the articles found 
nearer the surface of the barrow may be 
deemed, their high antiquity cannot be 
disputed; for although the grape cup ex- 
ceeds in beauty and novelty of design, any 
we have as yet discovered, the other cups 
of unbaked clay, aud rude workmanship, 
bespeak the wucivilized era to which the 
constraction of this sepulchral mound may 
be justly attributed. 


Such accidental and rare acquisitions, 
as it may easily be supposed, have been 
sutiicient to fill the heads of the labourers 
employed in similar researches, with no- 
tions of hidden treasures ; and treasnres 
certainly have been discovered in tombs ; 
though, not in any which contain re- 
maius of antient Britons. On the con- 
trary, numbers of these sepulchres have 
been diligently explored, with little re- 
salt, or with absolute disappointment, 
The plough has levelled hundreds of 
barrows to uniformity of surface with 
the surrounding ground; nor these a- 
lone; for many of the earthern works, 
or slighter fortifications, are not dis- 
tinguishable, except by an experienced 
eye. The stronger defences are mostly 
circular, but irregular; they consist of 
a substantial bank thrown up, witha 
ditch in front, or sometimes of two banks 
and two ditches. Sir R. seems rather 
to wonder at the irreguiarity of their 
form: the probability is, that they were 
surrounded by woods ; that their course 
beside following the curve of the hill, 
was accommodated to the situation, of 
the trees; and that a noble old oak, or 
a group of majestic oaks, afforded what 
modern Engineers would call a point 
@ appui, a strengthening support to the 
bank raised, and especially to the tim- 
bers which in vast rows finished the 
upper part. These might often be laid 
from tree to tree; but, no British forti- 
fication was complete without them; 
and they were compacted together with 
great labour and skill. 

Srockton Works, originally sur- 
rounded by a ditch and a single rampart 
of earth, says our antiquary, answer in a 
great degree to the account transmitted 
to as by the classical authors, of the 
ancient towns of the Gauls and Britons. 
Cesar in speaking of the capital of the 
British chieftain Cassivellaunus, says 
‘Oppidum autem Britanni vocant, 
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quum sylvas impeditas vallo atque 
JSossd munierunt,” The Britons call 
that a town, which is but a thick wood, 
fortified with aditeh and rampart :—aud 
the geographer Strabo, speaking on the 
saine subject, says * Lorum urbes sunt 
nemora: latissimos enim circos, de- 
Jectis obstruunt arboribus, con- 
structis liguriis, et ipsi pariler et 
armentt Stabulantur. Their towns 
are woods, broad and circular (inclo- 
sures), where they cut down the trees, 
build huts, and live in them, together 
with their herds, 

Sir R. fiads a distinetion between 
those circumvallations which have the 
the ditch on the outside, and those 
which have the ditch on the inside: the 
first, he concludes are military; the 
other religious, Perhaps, they might 
be judicial ; some of them appear to be 
nothing too large to be covered with a 
roof, 


STONEHENGE, the ‘ glory of Wilt- 
shire,’ and the ‘* wonder of the west,” 
was probably both religions and judi- 
cial: at least, it is very credible, that 
here were held the general assemblies 
of the chiefs of the nation, Our read- 
ers, by turning to Lirerary Panora- 
mA, Vol. Vil. p. 52, may find traces 
of a part of its history; aud further 
progress is made in the article under 
report. We therefore, take a pleasure 
in contributing a conjecture, by which 
additional light may be thrown ov ths 
obscure and intricate subject. 

An epitome of our author’s account, 
will properly introduce our ideas, 

This remarkable monument is situated 
on theopen down. Jeffery of Monmouth, 
says, that “ Aurclius [by others called Am- 
brosius}] wishing to commemorate those 
who had fallea in battle, with Hengist, 
set up these stones by the assistance of 
Merlin. 

Sir R. reports the works, on this subject 
of Inigo Jones, Mr. Webb, Aylett Samines, 
Dr. Stukeley, Wood, the Architect, Mr. 
Cooke, Mr. Smith, and others, not cinit- 
ting the Celtic Researches of Mr. Davies. 
_A correct plate renders the present state of 
this autiquity very intelligible. The sa- 
cred circle is composed of stones full thir- 
teen feet high, and nearly seven feet broad. 
This circle consisted originally of thirty 
stones, of which seventeen are standing. 


“The or sanctum, represents two thirds 


Vou. V. Ne. 26.Lit. Pan. N.S. Now‘ 


of a large oval, formed by five pair of 
trilithons, or two large upright stones; 
with a third laid over them, zs an impost, 
—by being divided into pairs they give 
great lightuess to the work ; breaking its 
uniformity, and rising gradually in height, 
from east to west; the lowest being 16 feet 
3 inches, in height; the second 17 feet 2 
inches; the highest 21 feet, 6 inches. About 
four feet, is buried under ground. The 
small stones are about seven feet and a 
half high; twenty three inches wide, at 
the base; decreasing to twelve inches at 
~ top. The altar stone is fifteen feet 
ong. 

he following letter, received from Mr. 
Cuuningtou, bas induced me to add a 
fourth plan of Stonehenge. 


“ On viewing the remains of this monu- 
ment of the Britons, | have been surprised 
that the following question never ovcurred 
to those writers who have considered the 
subject, viz. Why did the Britons, im 
erecting Stouehenge, make use of two kinds 
of stone, which are totally dissimilar to each: 
other 7” Any person versed in mineralogy, 
will perceive that the stoves on the outside 
of the work, those composing the outward 
circle and its imposts, as weil as the five 
large trilithous are all of that species of 
sione called sarsen, which is found in the 
neighbourhood ; whereas the inner circle 
of, smail upright stones, and those of the 
inferior oval, are composed of granite, 
horn-stone, &c. most probably brought 
from some part of Devoushire or Cornwall, 
as | know not where such stones could be 
procured at a uearer distance. 

“In considering the subject, [have been 
led to suppose that Stonehenge was raised 
at different wra: that the original work 
consisted of the outward circle and its im- 
posts of the inner oval of large trilithons; 
and that the smaller circle and oval, of in- 
ferior stones, were raised at a later periods 
for they add nothing to the general gran- 
dear of the temple, but rather give a little- 
ness to the whole; and move particularly, 
if according to Smith, you add the two 
small trilithous of granite.” 


Sir Richard is delighted with this 
idea; and very justly; it has been our 
opinion for years : it reduces Stonehenge 
to a conformity with the simplicity of 
all known structures of the kind; it re- 
moves the intricacy now too visible in 
its composition; aud it affords an op- 
portunity of doing justice to the origins 
al builders, thrown deeply into the 
night of antiquity ; and to the records 
of history, which bave been treated ag 
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fable, by those who had not obtained so J oval :—about seventeen feet in height. 


much as @ glimpse of their real import. 


Triplicity was the great basis of the 
Druidical religion, calculations, and con- 
structions ; it is, in fact, the key to the 
whole. The nearesi mathematical figure 
that canbe formed to represent Stove- 
henge, may be obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


Divide a line, representing THREt 
hundred feet, into THREE parts: then 
will each part represent one hundred 
Jeet ; allot the central hundred icet 
to the sacred circle of great stones ; 
strike this circle; and divide each of its 
semi-diameters into THREE parts : from 
the third part nearest the centre, 5 
the compasses to the half distance be- 
tween the ceutre and the opposite side 
of the circle ; this done on both sides, 
gives the oval; but, the oval was trun- 
cated at both ends, by turning the tri- 
lithon which formed each end to face 
the centre. The figure is now com- 
plete; and the measures are those of 
the real structure. Thus the whole sa- 
cred enclosure is divided into three se- 
parations : the outer one for the peo- 
ple ; the second for the demi-cousecsat- 
ed attendants ; and the inner apariment, 
or most holy place, fer the superior 
priesthood, Such was the triplicity of 
consecration on Mount Sinai—the people 
were below ; Nadab and Abihu with the 
seventy elders, half way up; but only 
Moses (and Joshua?) on the summit of 
the Mount. Such was the triplicity of 
the temple at Jerusalem; the courts of 
the people, aud the altar; the temple it- 
self; and the most holy place: such was 
the triplicity of the temples of Egyptand 
Greece ; the peribo/os, or court around 
the altar; the xaos, or sacred structure + 
divided into two apartments, of which 
the adytum, of supposed residence of 
fhe deity, was the most sacred. But, as 
this oval is at present imperfect, by the 
absence of the trilithon at the entrance, 
-—having only ten stones standing instead 
of twelve, [four times ‘hree] it must be 
remarked that the stone which now lies 
opposite the avenue, vulgarly called the 
slaughtering stone, is of the same na- 
ture, and of the same dimensions, as the 
huge trilithous -still standing in the 


Ou what aceount this was displaced 
can only he conjectured: perhaps it 
Was polluted (by human blood ?) during 
the Saxon massacre. ‘Phe dwelve stones 
of the oval, are the number of months 
in the year,—(and this number is as 
old as the days of Moses ;)—the stones 
ot the cirele being ten times three 
(thirty) ave equal to the number of 
days in the month : and these numbers 
multiplied into each other give (360) the 
days of the ancient year, and of the de- 
grees in acircle, This last particular 
is, however, liable to sone ambiguity, 


When history, supported by unvarying 
tradition, aflirms a fact, it is not to be 
lightly reprobated as false. We, theres 
fore, do believe, that Ambrosius placed 
the triple series of smaller stones ; and 
this, as is recorded, in commemoration of 
a most notorious and distressing event 
no less than the massacree commanded 
by Hengist. Our readers have seen (foc. 
cit.) that the number of British chiefs de. 
puted to meet the Saxons, was ‘three, and 
three score, and three hundred”’ (565) + 
of these only three escaped with life, dese 
perately wounded: the number slain, 
therefore, was three hundred and sixty. 
Now, the circumference of the outer 
circle, orcircumvallation, measures diree 
hundred and sixly-nine yards; allowr 
ing nine yards for the opening of the 
avenue, the circum/erence would receive 
three hundred aud sicty stones; the 
size of those standing, which measure 
ia width less than three feet. Possibly, 
then these represeut the three hundred 
and sixty British chiels, who, being of 
the laity, were stationed in the area 
proper to the people. But, the Bards, 
also, were assembled at this famous cae 
rousal; aud unquestionably their order 
sufiered, severely ; for we read, that 
Hengist, himself, “* slew the chief bard, 
Owen, with many others,” say forty ; 
which is the number of stones erected 
between the sacred circle and the oval. 
Within the oval the number of stones is 
sixteen,which appears to be a proportion. 
ate, and very credible number, for that 
of the priesis slain; placed in the sanc- 
ium sanctorum, where only priests 
night enter. If these calculations ap- 
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memorative nature of these smaller 
stones ; they explain on what foundation 
Ambrosius has been deseribed as the* 
builder of Stonehenge ; and they cor- 
rect, while they justly, both tradition 
and history. 

A commemoration of another kind 
may be allowed to confirm this: for Am- 
brosius certainly founded at Ambrose- 
Aury, a college ot monks in number three 
hundred and sivty.* this is snpposed 
to be the correct number, though some 
histories say three hundred. This was 
the nearest possible station, and closely 
adjoining to the hills in which these 
British chiefs were deposited, It is 
further deserving of notice, that Am- 
brosius is said to have been buried 
within the crecte or THE 
and near the monastry of Ambri, or 
Ambrosebury. What this ecrcle of the 
Hevoes in this neighbourhood, could 
be, if not the cirele that commemorated 
the British Heroes does fiot appear: 
there is uo other circle, distinguished 
by renown, or tradition, near Amesbury, 
except this of Stouehenge; and the 
circle of the Heroes, is expressly said 
by the story, to have consisted of stone : 
of immense size, brought from Ireland 
(where was this Ireland ?) by the art of 
Merlin: which clearly marks “tone- 
henge. Nor is this all; for, Uther Pen- 
dragon, who succeeded Ambrosius, was 
also “ buried in the circle of the He- 
roes.—Some years afterwards, king Con- 
stantine was buriedin the circle of the 
Heroes,* at Salisbury, near Uther Pen- 
dragon.* Now, Sir Richard's plan of 
Stonehenge, clearly marks two barrows 
of considerable size, within the ditch and 
vallum, formerly surrounded by the 
stones which commemorated these vic- 
tims to Saxon deceitfulness ; so that 
every thing contributes to confirm the 
conjecture that these additions to the 
original building were placed at the 
time, and on the occasion, reported by 
British History and general tradition. 

These conjectures afford an easy solu- 
tion to the circumstance of chippings 
of these stones being found in these 
barrows; and, perhaps, in others near 
them.—But, we forbear ;—many a jnst 


* Roberts's “Chronicle! of the Kings of 
Britain.” Passim. 
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hypothesis has been defeated by being 
carried too far; and many more have 
been impaired by being overloaded, with 
superabundant particulars, The histo~ 
rians and antiquarians of our countrd 
will know how to appreciate these: any 
if they endure examination, the views 
of History which they open will not be 


loston competent judges, 


We have trod the solemn mansions of 
the silentdead, We have recalled thou- 
sands of years from the lapse of ages. 
We have penetrated into the houses of 
the living, the depositories of the de- 
parted, the sanctuaries of the religious. 
We have found memorials, not intended 
as guch; but merely personal orna-— 
ments. We have found no inscriptions 
mennt to record to future ages the vir- 
tues or the dignities of the deposited, 
We have found no idols; and if these 
* British islands separated from all the 
world,” were really free from that 
perversity of the human mind, they might 
well foreza much of which more polite 
nations would boast. In later times, | 
Roman monuments mark the legions 
stationed in our island to controul the 
conquered ; with deities of various name 
to excite their veneration: but we do 
uot meet with so much as a portable 
altar, among the reliques of these An- 
cient Britons; if they really had such 
sacra,—not only are the Druids them- 
stlves perished, but their memorials, 
also. 


Their memorials, however, are ime 
perishable. They still declare the devo- 
tion, and demonstrate the talents and 
science of those who erected them, 
They have accomplished tasks at which 
modern architects would shudder. Who, 
now, would undertake to lift these huge 
imposts on their supporters? Who 
would undertake {0 transport these im- 
mense weights, to arrange them, to 
fix them, to poise them, to combine 
them into one sacred edifice ? What- 
ever were the abilitics of Merlin, by 


which he attained his fame, with the’. 


character of Inchanter; and though he | 


placed the smaller stones, He was 

evidently inferior to those more ancient 

Artists who reared the wonderful masses 

whith now fill us with astonishment. 

If their skill in other sciences were 
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equal to what these witnesses declare it 
was in mechanics, can we wonder, that 
even to this day, an invaluutary venera- 
tion is paid them : that their powers are 
deemed gigantic, and themselves spokeu 
of as giants ; that their maxims form no 
small part of our popular wisdom; and 
that their ceremouies, or practices, still 
maintain themselves amongus ? Every 
year repeats not a few of them; and 
when we trace various of our iustitu- 
tions, civil, political, or sacred, we tind 
tha’, at length, they teraiinate either in 
Druidism, or in principles not easily to be 
distinguished from it. What have we 
not derived from the builders of Stou- 
henge ? 


Sir Richard is pursuing his researches; 
and must, in course, extend his remarks 
on Abury ; where the greater wonders 
surpass these of Stonehenge. When 
they appear, they will aiford us an op- 
portunity of resuming the subject to 
great advantage, When the whole is 
compleat, it will form one of them ost ho- 
nourable testimouals existing to the mu- 
nificence of the patron, and to the dili- 
gence, and skill of the artists employed, 
—ihe draughtsman, Mr, P. Crocker,— 
the engraver, Mr, Basire, and — the 
printer, Mr. Bulwer. On these subjects 
we flatter ourselves that could the an- 
cient Druid masters of art revive, they 
would amply return to modern days, the 
admiration which we bestow on them, 
They would describe as efforts of mere 

patience, labour, mechanical power, 
those by which they have astonished us; 
while they would applaud as emanations 
of inteHect and miad, of superior saga- 
city and iuspiration, those in which 
they would read their own history pre- 
served 


 « To the last moment of recorded time.” 


The plates represent ornaments, many 
of them of great taste and beauty: and 
Sir Richard observes very just'y, on 
some of the necklaces, that the brightest 
British Belle need not be at all ashamed 
to wear them, as they were originally 
iateuded to be worn—say in full dress. 
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The Civil and Military History of 
Germany, from the landing of Gustavus, 
to the Couclusiou ofthe Treaty of West- 
phalia. By the late Francis Hare Nay- 
lor, Esq. In 2 volumes. 8vo. 11. 10s. 
Murray. 


Tus glorious struggle for civil and 

religious liberty, which was made in 

the begiuning of the 17th century, by 

the German Protestants, against the 

ambition and bigotry ef the House of 
Austria, affords a spectacle which must 

at all times be contemplated with in- 

terest, and which, in the present day, 

is peculiarly calculated to arrest the at- 

tention; for as the same causes gene- 

rally produce the same effects, the 

scenes which have been acted upon the 

great stage of the world, may be acted 
upon it again, should tyrauuy and su- 
perstition persist in their endeavours to 
shackle the minds of men. History has 
been termed * Philosophy teaching by 
Examples,” and in the history before us, 
we may see that no tyranny can entirely 
subjugate the natural rights of man, 

and that it is only uecessary for those 
who assert them to observe sincerity, 
unanimity, and firmness among each 
other, in order to ensure the ultimate 
success of their exertious, Had the 
Protestants been uniformly trae in their 
actions, had no thoughts of a sordid and 
selfish nature mingled with the asser- 
tion of their civil and religious rights ; 
in short, had they shewn to each other 
the toleration andimpartiality whichthey 
were only unanimous in demanding 
from Austria and Rome, they would 
not have been thirty years in. obtaining 
that justice, which. they at last bought 
at the expense of nearly half the blood 
and treasure of their country. Had 
Austria, ov the other hand, conde- 
scended to use common prudence, or 
Rome abated somewhat of her insolent 
tone of dictation, they would probably 
have deferred for another century the 
humiliation of acknowledging, that the 
rights to which they pretended through 
prescription, and would willingly have 
made their subjects believe were of di- 
vine origin, could boast no power, when 
opposed to the spirit which their abuses 
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reused in an injured people. It is mor- 
tifying to observe how soon, in albages, 
the prejudices of party have arisen to 
obscure the search after truth—how 
soon impediments have been raised in 
the most laudable pursuits, by that prin- 
ciple of pride or obstinacy, inherent in 
the nature of man, which perpetually 
leads him to overlook the grand whole 
of a design, in order to dwell upon some 
petty part, wherein he conceives his 
own individual actions or opinions can 
be made to appear of more importance. 


It would be natural to imagine, that 
the common boud subsisting between the 
followers of Luther and of Calvin, in the 
common dauger which threatened them, 
and which it required all their united ef- 
foxts to avert, would have proved suflici- 
ently powerful to have silenced, at least 
during the intermediate time of exertion, 
all other considerations of pre-eminence 
in theological rank, all ridicnious at- 
tempts to impose upon eachother the 
very same shackles of conscience that 
they were together resisting from the 
hands of Austria and Rome—yet so it 
was, that the work! was called upon to 
Witness two vast parties, agreed only in 
finding fault with the dotage of the mo- 
ther church, without being able to settle 
the system of belief that they would 
wish to erect in her place. Yet the 
characters and events that crowd this 
important period of modern bistory, are 
often of a deseription calculated as pow- 
erfully to excite the imagination, as to 
furnish food for reflection. We see 
crowns offered by victorious despots to 
individuals, whose talents were all their 
distinction,, and. refused by 
them in the proud consciousness, that 
more real glory would acerue to them 
by. freeing a nations than in availing 
themselves of its distresses to usurp do- 
minion over it. We find the spirit of 
chivalry renewed in the enthusiastic 
fancy of a Prince of Bruoswick, who, 
devoted to the wife of the Elector Pa- 
latine, resolves toreinstate her husband 
in his rights, and rushes forth to battle 
withthe motto fer God and her,” on 
his shield, and supported by Bethlem 
Gabor, unites in’ bimself sufficient 
attractions forthe hero of a crusade, roe 


mance. Mansfeldt, another of the brav- 
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est supporters of the Evangelical uniog 
against the Catholic league, finding bis 
end approaching at a miserable village 
in Dalmatia, attires himself in one of 
his richest uniforms, girds on a favou- 
rite sword, and, supported by two of his 
officers, calmly awaits the final stroke 
of death, whilst exhorting those around 
him to persevere in their pursuit: of 
glory, their inveterate hostility towards 
Austria, Of this man anecdotes are told 
that would reflect lustre upon the annals 
of Greece or Rome ; but the most splen- 
did era of the whole performance, is that 
wherein Gustavus Adolphus and Wallen-t 
stein appear on the field together, firs 
as open enemies, then as friends, so far as 
circumstances impelled them to become 
so, but snon—the native rectitude of 
Gustavus ill assorting with the brilliant 
chicaneries of Wallenstein—returning to 
their original animosity, both brave, 
both men of splendid talents, both dying 
the victims of that superiority which 
made them the mark of treachery, both 
leaving their names imprinted for ever 
on the historic page, with this only dif 
ference, that the virtues of Gustavus 
were those of his heart—the virtues of 
Wallenstein were those of expediency. 
Gustavus seldom did wrong, because he 
endeavoured in all things to follow the 
supple rule of right; Wallenstein, on 
the coutrary, suspected truth itself to be 
of little worth when it lay upon the sur- 
face, so much more highly did he prize 
all that he gained by intrigue and cun- 
ning. In Gustavus Adolphus, the pro- 
testants found a brave and stedfast chams 
pion, whose arm was raised in their de- 
fence from the unbiassed dictates of his 
conscience—himself a friend to the doc- 
trines of Luther, yet he made no invi- 
dious distinctions between his follower-, 
and those of Calvin; be took the sword 
in hapd to maintain the most sacred of 
all rights, liberty of conscience, aud he 
invariably set an example of the tolera- 
tion for which he fought, Wallenstein, 
attached te no party, could be rehed on 
by, none, for he made all in, turn the 
tools of his ambition, Edueated by his. 
father as a protestant, converted by a 
Jesuit to the Church of Rome, still he 
retained more faith in the stars, than ip 
the tenets of the Evangelical Union, or 
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the Catholic league; he regulated his 
actions by astrological calculations, aud 
by. the same enthusiasm which rendered 
him the dupe of the most visionary and 
unsatisfactory of all sciences, performed 
actions which astonished the world, and 
which need ouly be reflected upon in 
the present day, to abate our wonder at 
the daring exploits of him who lately 
Weld all Europe in awe, who from an 
obscure adventurer, seemed to aim at 
becoming dictator of the world, but 
whose rapid rise, considering the pecu- 
liarly favouring circumstances under 
which he was placed, is by no means 
unprecedented even in modern history. 


Wallenstein began his military career, 
by forming a regiment of cavalry for 
the service of Ferdinand IL. before his 
accession to the imperial throve, which 
he afterwards filled with as much bigotry, 
pride, and oppression, as ever the an- 
nals of Austria can instance in any other 
of her monarchs, or as Spain herself 
can shew in his nome-sake. Wallen- 
stein’s next step was to submit to the 
Court of Vienna, a project to raise and 
equip an army at his own expense, and 
to maintain it without any charge to the 
imperial treasury, provided he was per- 
mitted to augment it to fifty thousand 
men, was entrusted with the absolute 
Command, sod allowed to dispose of all 
the commissions, independently of every 
control. 

This romantic plan was acceded to, and 
attended with such success, that at the 
end of a few weeks, Walletistein quitted 
the Austrian territory at the head of an 
army of twenty thousand men, which 
was augwented to thirty thousand by 
the time he entered Saxony, In this 
body destined for the destruction of the 
protestants, even princes of the pro- 
festint persuasion were to be found, ei- 
ther prompted by motives of private 
pique, lured by ambition of military re- 
nown, or dazzled by the extraordinary 
qual tics of Wallenstein, which seemed 
to deck all his followers in light bor- 
rowed from their patrons lustre. 

The suecesses of a man so enterprising, 
heartless: aud ambitious as Wallcastein, 
under the protection of a monarch so 
blindly attached to his favourites as Fer- 


ginand, were calculated to strike aie 
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throughout Germany. The protestauts 
were reduced aluiost to despair, and 
must infallibly have submitted to the re- 
linquishment of all the privileges, in de- 
fending which they had already lost 
their bravest generals, and exhousted a 
great part of their resources, but fortu- 
nately, human pride and arrogance gee 
nerally carry in their own excess a re~ 
medy for the evils they would otherwise 
occasion. The insolence of Austria, 
awakened fears in the catholics, as well 
as the protestants, whose subjugation 
they plainly foresaw would be followed 
by their own. They were disgusted 
likewise with the arrogance and rapacity 
of Wallenstein, who made his appears 
ance at the diet asseinbled by the Ems 
peror, in a style of magnificence sape- 
rior even to that of the imperial com. 
manders themselves, aud attended by a 
train of six hundred gentlemen, whose 
costly attire at once contrasted forcibly 
with the general misery of the people, 
and drew forth imprecations on the 
ruinons war by which such splendour was 
afforded to its abettors, Wallenstein’s 
stars had promised him suecess all 
his undertakings, but had neglected to 
inform him of the consequences which 
might acerre from an ostentatious and 
ill-timed display of it, by which the dis- 
pleasure of the German Princes was 
roused so strongly, that they refused to 
treat with the Emperor, until Wallen- 
stein should be dismissed from his ceun- 
sels and his armies, The whole account 
of this period is highly interesting, but 
leaving the intrigues of priests ‘and the 
jealousy of princes for the perusal of our 
readers in the work itself, we shall ex- 
tract from ut, for the present, the fol- 
lowing account of the behaviour of Wal- 
lenstein in his disgrace, which will serve 
as aspecimen of onr author’s manner. 


“With a mixed sensation of indignation 
and sorrow, the imperial army learned the 
degradation of their tciumphant’ comman- 
der, whose generosity, indulgence, and 
splendid talents, equally attracted their 
love and admiration. 

Many officers of distinction threw up 
their commissions, aud solicited permission 
to share his fortunes, Those whose merits 
or attachment had. raised them highest in 
his favour, received the honourable dis- 
tiuction of a household employment; white 
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to others, whose zeal was less conspicuous, 
or on whose fidelity he could not rely with 
equal confidence, pensions were assigned 
sufficient to procure all the comforts of life, 
and to attach them for ever to his interest : 
for though he had resigned his employ- 
ments with the magnanimity of a sage, it 
wes not with the intention of burying his 
talents in obscurity, but in order to pre- 
pore for his return to power with more ex- 
tensive and) more permanent authority. 
Disdaining to gratify the malice of his op- 
pouents, by the most triflivg indication of 
mental depression, he lived at Prague in a 
style of magnificence, more suitable to the 
sovereign of a wealthy people than to the 
degraded people of Austria. Six spacious 
gates conducted to a palace, erected in the 
midst of the capital of Bohemia, on a com- 
manding spot, where a hundred houses had 
been cleared away fo make room for the 
stately edifice. Profusion apd taste were 
equally displaved in the Corinthian co- 
lutnns which adorned the portico, and in 
the painted. cielhugs and costiy tapestries 
witich decorated the long suite of apart- 
ments, and which preseuted to the inqui- 
sitive eye of the philosopher the singular 
phenomenon of a retired officer surpassing 
monarchs in affluence. His household, 
established after the expensive model of a 
royal court, comprehended all those idle 
appendages of pomp and ostentation, who 
are accustomed to waste an uscless exist- 
ence in the flimsy ceremonies of etiquette. 
Gentlemen of illustrious families accepted 
with pride the key of chamberlain ; many 
éven are said to have resigned the offices 
which they held about the person of Fer- 
dinand; for the more flattering distinction 
of being permitted to wait in the anticham- 
ber of Wallenstein. Sixty pages, instruct- 
ed by the ablest masters in all the sciences 
and accomplishments which enrich the 
understanding, or give grace and agility 
to the body, attended him when he ap- 
peared in public. A guard of fifty soldiers, 
ii costly uniform, was stationed in an out- 
ward hall, to preserve their master against 
the plots of his enemies, or the too great 
importunity of his friends. Four cham- 
berlains were placed at the door of his 
apartment, whose business it was minutely 
to investigate the name, the quality, and 
the business of every one who demanded 
access, that nove might intrude through 
motives of curiosity on the leisure of a man, 
whose moments were too precious to be 
consumed in colloquial intercourse, or 
complimentary salutations. lis table, con- 
sisting regularly of a huudred covers, was 
daily spread with the most delicate viands ; 
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and it is remarked by some contemporary 
writers, as an instance of uncommon re- 
finement, that clean napkins were fur- 
uished at every repast; it would be diffi- 
cult to produce a more striking proof of 
the semi-barbarity ofthe times. The rich- 
ness of his liveries, the splendour of His 
retinue, ond the magnificence of his fur- 
niture, are represented as almost surpass- 
ing belief; yet, in an age and country 
where unsoiled linen was regarded as @ 
Juxury, we may readily con eive that every 
thing approaching to common comfort 
must have excited the greatest admiration. 
When he removed from Prague to Gedsen’ 
or Sagan, a hundred waggons transported 
his plate and wardrobe, and sixty car- 
riages conveyed his attendants, while the 
cavalcade was closed by fifty grooms, 
each leading a noble courser, richly capa- 
risoued,” 
Vol. 1. pp. 374-377. 

Our author rejects [several stories of 
Wallenstein’s magnificence which as re- 
lated by some writers would rather waft 
the imagination into fairy-land, than 
throw light upon the comparative mag- 
uilficence of ages. The stables belong- 
ing to a certain marine residence sink 
into insignificauce when opposed to the 
racks and mangers of polished steel, and! 
the stalls divided by marble columns, 
which, as we are gravely told by some 
German historians were assigued by, 
Wallenstein for his horses, to paint the 
portraits of which, the finest artists in 
italy were called upon to exert their 
talents. But not to dwell on deserip« 
tions of grandeur, which may awaken 
a very inconvenient degree of ambitiow 
to vie with it in those who may imagine 
they have the power to do so, and sub- 
tracting all that is improbable in what 
we are told of this extraordinary man, 
enough of the surprising, remains to 
rivet our attention somewhat longer to 
a portrait which displays such striking 
characteristics as that of Wallenstein. 

“ Six barons, and as many knights, at- 
tended daily to receive and communicate 
his orders, while a party of soldiérs con- 
stautly patrolled the adjacent streéts, to 
prevent his meditations from being in- 
terrupted by the bustle of commerce, or 
the shouts of festivity. No carriages were 
permitted to approach the palace; po 
sounds of active indusiry were heard, but 
sad and solemn silence prevailed, as in the 
gloomy precincts of a Carthusiaa monas- 
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tery. An enemy tofrivolity of every kind, 
he never wasted a minute in those trifling 
amusements, which frequrntly constitute 
the most serious occupation of courtiers. 
Grave and reserved in his deportment, as 
if be regarded taciturnity to be the crite- 
rion of wisdom, be was far more liberal of 
his money then of his conversation; and 
even when he deigned to impart his ideas, 
he did it reinctantly, and with repulsive 
condescension. Disliking mirth, and even 
innocent recreation, he was scarcely ever 
known to relax the severity of his features; 
and the colduess of his constitution ena- 
bled him to. resist the seductions of the 
senses With stoic apathy. Though engaged 
ina correspondence with persons of emi- 
nence in every European nation, be seldom 
had recourse to the assistance of a secre- 
tary, so little confidence did he repose in 
the discretion or the fidelity of others.” 

“Tn this stately obscurity Wallenstein 
awaited with asteady, though not with a 
tranquil mind, the happy bour when for- 
tune, more just to bis perfections, might 
render him once more an object of terror 
to the eneaniies of bis country and his own. 
The victories of Gustavus announced that 
moment to be rapidiy approaching, and 
he looked forward to it with all the ardour 
of a mind inflamed alike by ambition and 
revenge.” 

The false glitter of Wallenstein’s 
character, his tumultuous life, and tra- 
gical end, betrayed by those he had 
best served, assassinated by those he 
had most trusted, peculiarly fit him for 
dramatic exhibition; accordingly we 
filud him continually upou the German 
Stage, and Schiller bas made him the 
hero of one of his finest tragedies, 


The simple dignity, the inviolable 
fidelity of ae Adolphus, form a 
fine contrast to the character and con- 
duct of Wallenstein. Ju the closet or 
the field, at his devotions or in his 
councils, we still covtemplate the King 
of Sweden with delight, aad every 
where see the homage of the heart paid 
to his virtues; even his enemies could 
not withhold from them the tribute of 
praise, and those fur whose civil and 
moral freedom he drained his coffers 
and risked his life, regarded him with 
an enthusiastic veneration, which, deck- 
ing its object in celestial brightness, 
viewed him as divinely commissioned to 
become the champion of liberty and the 
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defender of the Lutheran faith. It is 
painful’ to reflect that one of the most 
perfect characters that ever appeared on 
the grand stage of human existence, 
should have been hurried from it after 
escaping every open danger, by the 
hdud Oftredcblry. Yet there is bat too 
much reason to fear that this was the 
case with Gustavus; for however poli- 
tical fury may set afloat opinions which 
when they have answered the imme- 
diate object of pariy spirit, vanish into 
nothing when the test of dispassionate 
enquiry is applied to them, yet when 
one generation succeeds another, 
suspicion still maintains her ground, 
surely it may be believed that she is 
strengthened in it by truth herself, As 
to fix upon the perpetrator of so foul 
a deed is to clear thousands from, 
the possible imputation of a crime they 
would shudder to look upon, we con- 
ceive Mr. Naylor has done well in 
taking pains to prove ‘that Gustavus 
Adolphus fell by the hand of his -kins- 
map Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe Lu 
aenburg. 


The destruction of Magdeburgh, un- 
der the orders of Tilly, the renowned 
Austrian General, is described by ‘our 
Author in terms of becoming udtgtl- 
tion. The cruelties and enormities 
practised by the victors, under the im- 
mediate sauction of their commander, 
who remarked, that after the fatigues 
the soldiers had undergone in the siege 
of the place, they were entitled to some 
indulgence, form a disgraceful contrast 
to the moderation and humanity of the 
troops of Gustavus, at the capture of 
Leipsic, which happened shortly after, 
the account of which will be read with 
the more interest, familiarised as we 
bave lately been with the name of that 
part of Germany, as the scene of man 
of those grand events which have lately 
restored independence to Europe. The 
intrigues of France after the death of 
Gustavus, the ungrateful conduct of the 
German Powers towards Sweden, the 
fluctuating and unsteady conduct of 
even the most zealous among the Pro- 
testant party, are all well delineated by 
Mr. Naylor, whose remarks, at all times 
judicious, acquire additional sirength 
from the nervous brevity with which 
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they are delivered: his authorities are 
carefully given, and are of the most 
satisfactory nature, He is well versed 
in the best German historians, and pre- 
Sents us with many curious facts from 
the Swedish latelligencer, a scarce and 
valuable work, for which he ackaow- 
ledges his obligations to Marquis Wel- 
lesley. 


We cannot refrain from laying before 
our readers the following picture, as 
drawn by Catholic writers themselves, 
of the misery to which a people may 
speedily be reduced by bigotry and in- 
tolerance. 


Bohemia, was treated wlth still 
greater’ severity, for as he (Ferdinand) 
no longer dreaded the spirit of a people 
broken down by oppression, he gave 
unbounded scope to his natural violence, 
revenging with releutless cruelty, the 
insult. formerly offered to his authority. 
under pretence of vindicating the honor 
of the Almighty. Though three fourths 
of the ivhahitants were sincerely at- 
tached to the Lutheran tenets, he pub- 
lished an edict forbidding the public 
profession of any. form of worship ex- 
cept that of the Vatican; ejecting the 
protestants from the schools and re- 


; placing them by mendicant friars, in- 


iscriminately chosen for this important 
office, not on account of their learning 
but of their religious opinions, No per- 
sons except those of orthodox tenets 
were permitted to exercise any trade or 
manufactory; heavy fines were imposed 
on all who presumed, even in domestic 
retirement, to address their Creator in 
the language of the heart; marriages 
were declared invalid unless they had 
been sclemnised according to the pum- 

us ceremonial of Rome; even the 
wills of protestants were no longer bind- 
ing in the tribunals of Austria, With 
a barbarity characteristic of bigotry a- 
lone, he deprived sickness and age of 
those yery houses which charity had 
erected for their solace, unless ad- 
mission was purchased by apostacy. 
From, the towns and cities the burghers 
were expelled unless they renounced the 
worship of their fathers. Even the re- 
motest hamlets were not exempt from 
persecution, but were exposed to the 


visits of itinerant friars, commissioned 


to serutinize the opinions of the ins 
habitants with inquisitorial severity ; 
und if they found them polluted’ with 
the smallest stain, the offence was 
expiated by capital punishment, A 
military foree sufficient to impress the 
most courageous with awe, attended this 
bloody tribanal, whose natural ferocity. 
receiving an additional stimulus from 
the savage zeal of their coadyutors, ‘ex- 
posed the wretched peasantry to every 
calamity that fanaticism or licentious- 
uess could inflict. Some were murdered 
in their houses with deliberate cruelty, 
after beholding the violation of their 
wives and daughters; others pursued in- 
to the woods and mountains, like beasts 
of prey, were compelled to receive the 
mystic symbol of charity and faith un- 
der a form abhorrent to’ their souls, a- 
mid the insults aud mockery of their 
persecutors. To sam up his vengeance 
in ove sweeping act of proscription, a 
period was fixed at the expiration ‘of 
whieh, all persons who refused to return 
within the pale of the church, were 
banished for ever from Bohemia, By 
this decree no less remarkable for its 
impolicy than its injustice, thirty thea- 
sand families were driven iuto exile; 
and as in this number many were in- 
cluded conspicuous for the acquire- 
ments of knowledge, the taleuts of in- 
dusiry, and the gifts of fortune, a 
wound was inflicted on that devoted 
country from which it never recovered,” 


Vol. p. 2860 


When it is remembered that bigotry 
and ignerance always go hand in baad, 
that tyrants have upon principle upi- 
formly endeavoured to keep in darknéss 
the minds they would enslave, surely we 
have abundant reason to be grateful for 
living in an age when instruction is held 
out to the meauest individual, aud we 
trust the perusal of Mr. Naylor’s inter- 
esting and instructive work, willstrength- 
en in our readers their attachment to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, and 
unife them to the promulgation of that 
knowledge, and the practise of that mo- 
rality which are the strongest bulwatks 
of justice and virtue, and the surest’safe- 
guards of national prosperity, 
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Sketches of India, or observations de- 
scriptive of the Scenery, &c. in Bengal, 
writteu in India in the years 1811, 12, 

“18, and 14; together with notes on the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, 
written at those places, in February, 
March, and April, 1815. 8vo. Price 7s. 
Block, Parbury, and Allen. London. 
1816. 


InprA is a country so immense, that 
what is a mere trip, an excursion, a 
sketch, would startle the boldest Briton 
who should hear it proposed as a serious 
sét of travels, if understood to be meant 
for his own country. The author left Cal- 
cutta for the Upper Provinces, June 
24, 1811, and by means of that noble 
river, Which flows thousands of miles in 
its course, he was admitted a spectator 
of the interior, which without that im- 
metise assistance, would continue com- 
paratively locked upand concealed, The 
Ganges is certainly a noble object. The 
plains on either side of it present a rich 
expanse of country; various trees also 
diversify by their characteristic vegeta- 
tion, the cheerful seene. But the im- 
mense and self renovating Banian tree, 
is the most striking, but this too has 
withered strings hanging from the 
Branches, which sufficiently hint, that 
éven this self-renovator, will not justly 
characterise perpetuity, or eternity— 
So then the battle of Plassey rests on 
the credit of history; how many’ other 
engagements equally important, have 
now no other vouchers ? 


_ Oo my near approach to Plassey, I na- 
turally indulged all those rapturous sensa- 
tions which the proximity of a spot con- 
centrated to fame must ever elicit. it was 
bere, I said, or thought, the immortal 
Clive first permanently established his 
country’s interest in India. It was here 
the Nuwuabs of Bengal learnt to tremble 
at Europeon valour ; and, in the treachery 
of their ministers, to ponder on the corro- 
sive cares of royalty. I had traced in my 
mind the positions of the several camps and 
armies, ere | discovered that the field of 
battle no longer existed! The encroach- 
meots of the river have obliterated every 
frace ; aud afew miserable huts, literally 
overhanging its banks, are all that remain 
ef ibe celebrated Plassey! 
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In advancing to the Rajernal hills, 
and the pass of Siclygully, our writer 
pays a just tribute of praise to the late 
Mr. Cleveland: a gentleman, who, by 
treating the savage tribes with special 
kindness, subdued their native violence, 
and brought them to 4!! up their place, 
in the Body Politic: an undertaking 
which had failed under endeavours of 
every other form. Without fear, he 
entrusted his person among them; vi- 
siied their habitations, and et length, 
formed as fine a regiment of these in- 
habitants of the hills, as any the Come 
pany can boast of in its service. 

Perhaps, there is no clearer instance 
of the force of habit, on the human 
frame, than its power in reconciling the 
constant labour and fatigue supported 
by the dancies, or rowers of a budgeroo, 
Sometimes when the wind is unfavour- 
able, they are for hours together planged 
up to their necks in water, under a 
burning sun, dragging the boat with 
ropes. Thus, they labour, till the word 
** Anchor” relieves them, at sun-set, 
Oblivion then succeeds till the following 
day renews the exertion, 

Buxar, is noted as the point at whieh 
Lord Clive’s conquest closed: it is now 
a place of secondary consideration ; so 
greatly are times and circumstances 
changed, since the battle of Buxar. 

Benares, the most holy city, the seat 
of the Gods, upon earth, could do no less 
than strongly excite a stranger's curiosi- 
ty : Aurenzebe struggled to erect trophies 
of the triumph of Mooslanism over idola- 
try, by building minerets, or slender 
towers, which by means of a spiral 
staircase, afford a passage to the top. 
Hence is a most comprehensive view. 
unusually heightened by the sight of 
myriads of people bathing, swimming, 
or preparing to do so, The floating 
hum of voices, with the discordant sound 
of their musical instruments, as_ their 
notes rose into thinner air, add much to 
the novelty and spirit of the scene.— 
‘©The streets of Benares are so exe 
tremely narrow, that | frequently touch- 
ed both sides with my hands, gs I pas- 
sed in the palanquin. A place, 
surely, in which to meet a number of 
Brimha’s Bulls, huge, restive, dusty, 
and dirty.” 


| 
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These bulls, cousidered the pecaliar fa- 
vourites of Brimha, of which, were a man 
to injure one, he would stand is danger of 
bis life, are objects of idolatry to the Hin- 
doos, They stroll at pleasure about the 
streets. Nor does a poor devil of a shop- 
keeper, on the animal's pushing his head 
into his shop, and devouring graiu or any 
thing he may take a fancy to, dare to com- 
mit such a sacrilege asto drive him away. 


This, is merely a facetions supersti- 
tion, compared with such as deprive 
human beings of their lives, It was in 
the middle of these hills of Upper Tibet, 
May 24, the writer was informed of an 
expected Suttee, or burning of a widow, 
to the manes of her husband, The 
cruelties of the scene are well known to 
our readers, but the writer observes, 


The custom of women burning with the 
dead bodies of their husbands is greatly on 
the decline, aud one may now be many 
years in India without having au opportu 
nit: of witnessing it. For although the 
British Goverument does not actually pro- 
hibi' the celebration of suttees, still every 
measure is resorted to, to prevent them ; 
and the inferference of the magistrate, to 
ascertain that the widow burns of her own 
free-will, as is strictiy enjoined by govern- 
ment, and many other obstacles, thrown 
purposely in the way, serve greatly to dis- 
eourage the practice. Mayhap too, in this 
respect, the Hindoo ladies are not dmmut- 
able, but, observing with what composure 
our sweet countrywomen iu the East 
mit to the loss of their better halves, are de- 
sirous of evincing, that at pleasure, they 
ean be not at all inferior to (hem in the ex- 
ercise of two, such virtues as patience aud 
resignation ! 

But the most extraordinary objects I wit- 
nessed in these mountains, were the Tro- 

lodytes, or dwellers in caves, with the ne- 
Firal excavations in which they resided. 
Often, while in the midst of savage nature, 
and surrounded by nearly inaccessible 
mountaiis, have | been astonished by the 
appearance of these people, who creeping 
from their holes, with smoll ladders of 
ropes, descend and mount, with rapidity, 
the most dangerous precipices. 

. Lhad, several times, the curiosity to en- 
ter these singular dwellings, formed and 
fashioned in the hard rock. In some I 
could stand upright, and take four or five 
steps each way. ‘The generality, however, 
were very small, and but miserably sup- 
plied the convenience of a hut. | found 
their inhabitants invariably civil. They 


are, 1 surmise, of the ancient Gymnoso- 
phists, or naked wanderers: not that all 
of them partook of this distinction, but 
that the generality bore a strong resem- 
blance to this sect, of which the membérg 
are met with oftener in the northern parts 
of India than elsewhere. The natives will, 
however, assure you, that considerably 
further in the interior, they exist totally 
uncivilized; and without entertaining the 
remotest idea of a God, or a future state, 
alternately hve in trees or caves, crawl as 
beasts, and feed on roots aud other spon- 
taveous productions of the earth. But if 
the human species exist at all in so degrad- 
ed a staie (and I think it very doubtfal), it 
surely cannot be in Tibet; or, at least, if 
ihe remainder is in any way similar to the 
parts through which my friend and thyself 
travelled. For, even in the midst of the 
second range of mountains into which we 
penetrated, large villages were frequeut, 
aud every thing bespoke civilization, if not 
much refinement. 

These dwellersin caves, certainly pay 
little rent, and less taxes: they have 
every thing on their own terms, ex- 
tremely cheap; who would not expect 
to have seen them marked, as very com- 
fortable ?>—inhabiting snug, warm, and 
wholesome dweilings! Alas, no; these 
very people sell their daughters, as an 
article of trade; and all the jealoug res 
strictions and prohibitions of the com= 
pany, are eluded, by the joy of the 
slave to escape from a state of starvas 
tion, to the comforts, kind treatment,, 
and superfluities, attendant on Euro- 
pean protection. 

The fair at Hudwar, is one of the 
most famous in India: it attracts 
vellers from all parts: there is one nos 
velty in it, which probably will not long 
continae so. 

Daring the greater part of this fair, 
which lasted nearly three weeks, an Ana- 
baptist Missionary (Mr. Chamberiain), in 
the service of her Highness the Begum 
Sumroo, attended, aud from a Hindosta- 
nee translation of the Scriptures, read daily 
a considerable portion. [is kuowledge of 
the language was that of an accomplished 
native; his delivery impressive, and bis 
whole manver portook much of mildness 
and benignity. In fine, he was such as 
all who undertake the arduous and painful 
duties of a missionary should be. Ne 
abuse, no Janguage, which could in any 
Way injure the sacred service he was em: 


ployed in, escaped his lips. Having fis 
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nished his allotted portion, on every part 
of which he commented and explained, he 
recited a short prayer, and concluded the 
evening by bestowing his blessing on all 
assembled. At first, as may be expected, 
his auditors were few; a pretty convine- 
ing proof, when sixty thousand people 
were collected, that it was not through 
mere curiosity they subsequently increased. 
For the first four or five days le was not 
surrounded by more than as many bundred 
Hindoos; in ten days (for I regularly at- 
tended), his congregation had increased to 
as many thousands. From this time, until 
the conclusion of the fair, they varied ; but 
never, on a rude guess, | should fancy, 
fell below eight thousand, They sat 
around, and listened with an attention 
which would have reflected credit on a 
Christian audience. On the Missionary’s 
retiring, they every evening cheered him 
home with “ May the Padre (or priest; 


~ live for ever!” 


Such was the reception of a missionary 
at Hurdwar, the Loretto of the Hindoos, 
at atime when five lacks of people were 
computed to have been assembled, , and 
whither Brabmins from far and near had 
considered it their duty to repair. What 
was not the least singular, many of these 
Brabmius formed part of his congregation. 
They paid the greatest deference to all 
that fell from him, and when in doubt, re- 
quested an explanation. Their attendance 
was regular, and many whose counte- 
nances were marked, were ever the first 
in assembling. Thus, instead of exciting 
a tumult, as was at first apprehended, by 
attempting conversion at one of the chief 
sources of idolatry, Mr. Chamberlain, by 
his prudence aud moderation, commanded 
attention: and I have little doubt, ere the 
conclusion of the fair, effected his purpose, 
by converting to Christianity men of some 
character and reputation. 

Let it not, however, be inferred from 
this solitary instance, (which, aiming at 


impartiality, | have considered my duty to | 


represent precisely as it occurred), that I 
assumed the Hindoe conversion, generally 
speaking, to be easy or practicable. With 
them, appearance is every thing. Daz- 
zling their senses is the surest and most ef- 
fectual means to command their attention : 
and, without it, all the merits and suffer- 
ings of our blessed Redeemer are vainly 
exhausted on those who have shut their 
ears. The truth is, the Protestant form of 
worship is little adapted to the narrow and 
contracted ideas of the Hindoo. The un- 
adorned simplicity we so admire in it, is 
the most powerful obstacle to hisembracing 
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it; and it is for this very reason, that 
although the missionaries, sent annually 
from Europe, diligeutly fabour the 
vineyard, few couverts, and even those of 
the lowest and most despicable caste, such 
as it would be a disgrace for any respect- 
ble Hindoo to associate with, are gained: 
while the Roman Catholie Church, with 
all the commanding pomp and splendour 
of its ceremonies, its images, relics, &e, 
assimilating, iu a great degree, to their 
own mode of worship, has been certainiy 
more successful iu calling chose deluded 
children to its bosom. Hlowever, if much 
is to be accounted for on these gronuds, 
still more is to be ascribed to the humble 
instruments employed in this great work— 
the conversion of sixty millions ! ; 

The different religious principles now 
in operation, in India, will certainly af- 
ford a choice to those Hindoos who wish 
to settle in the bosom of the Christian 
church. This traveller considers the 
means hitherto taken to have been quité 
ineflicient; and whether more pomp- 
ous establishments, would produce bet- 
ter things, may be doubted. The Hin- 
doo hears all, replies that heaven is a 
palace with a thensand doors; and he 
desires the privilege; which he freely 
grants to others, of entering by that 


which he finds most to his own pers - 


suasion, 

Why this tract is published without 
the author’s name, we do not well 
know: it is curreatly asc:ibed to a 
gentleman of no less eminence than 
Dr. Ainslie. 


A Memoir of Major*General Sir R. R. 
Gillespie, Knight Commander of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, &c. 
8vo. pp. 256. Portrait, Maps, &c.— 
Price 10s. 6d. Egerton. 1816. 


A Sorprer should, certainly, be a 
man of spirit and fire; the difficulties 
he will to encounter in his 
fession, especially if called early into 
active service, can be surmounted only 
by such inherent natural qualities ; but 
the soldier who is all spirit and fire, 
without prudence and sedatenes, although 
he may succeed in some things, and 
may highly interest and astonish 
mankind, is not a man to be envied. 

Rebert Rollo Gillespie was born in 
the County of Down, in Ireland, Jam. 
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21, 1766; his disposition was open and 


frank, bis manners elegant, and his 
person handsome, but he seems not te 
have fully exercised that prudence which 
his various situations called for, One 
fine day, June 1786, Mr. Gillespie, 
_ then quartered with his troops at Clog- 
her, riding out, met a young and 
very elegant lady, also on horseback ; 
although totally unacquainted with each 
other, both, by an instantaneous, and, 
as it were, sympathetic impulse, made a 
stop on passing, and turned their horses 
to take a second view of the object 
which had excited a sudden admiration : 
this incident led to a greater intimacy, 
he was introduced into her family, and 
after various projects devised in youthful 
ardour for the attainment of happiness, 
unresigained by the calculation of pa- 
rental#eaution and mature experience, 
a private marriage was agreed upon, and 
the young couple proceeded on the wings 
of love to Dublin, where the ceremony 
tyok place Nov. 24, 1786. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards, a duel, in which 
' Mr, G. was concerned, completely broke 
his peace of mind; bis antagonist fell, 
Mr, G. fled, and covcealed himself unti! 
the time of the assizes; he was ac- 


qnitted, His lady who had the resolution 
to attend the court, and supported the 
uncertainty of the trial with noble energy 
of mind, after the danger was over, 
sunk into a depression of spirits, 
which threatened most alarming conse- 
quences, 


Tn the winter of 1792, he embarked 
for Jamaica, with the rank of Lieute- 
nant in the 20th regiment of dragoons, 
Captain Gillespie was one of the officers 
selected to swim ashore at Port-au- 
Prince, then held by the Commissioner 
Santhonax ; they were fired at in the 
attempt, and when on shore, were 
threatened to be put to death as spies, 
in this critical moment, the Captain 
perceived some emblem of Free Ma- 
sonry about the person of the Commis- 
sioner, and being himself a member of 
that fraternity, a sudden thought oc- 
curred to him of making one of the 
signs peculiar to that order, in a way 
which could net be mistaken: the inti- 
mation being understood, the anger of 
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the barbarian was changed into a dee 
cent respect to the British officers, 

Najor Gillespie bore a leading and 
important part in the military transac- 
tions in St. Domingo: he paid the most 
assiduous care to the well-being of the 
troops under his command : the steps he 
took for that purpose were so unusual, 
-as to subject him afterwards to the in- 
conveniences of a court martial, b 
which he was most honourably acquitted, 
About this period, Col, G, uvfortunate-° 
ly fell into difficulties of a pecuaiary 
nature, arising from the generosity of 
his disposition, and the absence of re 
quisite prudence: these circumstances 
obliged him to exchange with Sir R. 
Wilson of the 19th Light Dragoous, 
which regiment was then in India, He 
arrived in India at the critical moment 
of the mutiny at Vellore; we extract 
the following account, which ascribes 
that unfortunate catastrophe to causes 
very different from some which haye 
appeared before the public :— 


It is beside our purpose here to enter 
into a minute detail of the various causes 
which combined in producing the insur- 
rection and catastrophe that now took 
place; but no doubt can be entertained 
that the alterations in the dress of the 
native troops were no more than a mere 
pretext for the discontent and mutiny. 
Certain it is, that the business had a mucit 
‘deeper foundation, and a more extended 
line of operations, than appeared at the 
time; for though the military regulations 
might have been in some degree calculated 
to excite fears in the prejudiced minds -of 
the natives, who naturally felt appre- 
hensive of farther imnovations, civil and 
religious, still these jealousies were nothing 
more than convenient matter, upon which 
the designing were enabled to act and to 
convert to another object. ‘The sepoys and 
the lower classes of the people were only 
instruments in the hands of crafty, ambi- 
tious, and intriguing meu, who, in their 
hatred of the Linglish, hoped by this 
opportunity to succeed at once in anni 
hilating our domivion in that quarter. 
With this view, it was resolved, by a 
general massacre, al the same time to 
distract the attention, and to render the 
efforts of the Europeaus of no avail, by a 
rising atonce in different places, waiting 
for the success of that at Vellore as the 
sigual to spread the work of carnage and 
desolation through the three presidencies, 
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The scheme was planned upon a scale so 
extended, and with such a superiority of 
skill in the direction, as to prove clearly 
that it had been long in contemplation, 
and that it was under the management of 
those, who, to great intellect and invete- 
fate malignity, added the powerful means 
of riches aud uumbers, Vellore was pitch- 
ed upon as the centre of operations, on ac- 
count of its local advantages, and because 
it afforded a rallying point, in being the 
spot selected by our government for the 
residence of the sons of the Sultaun Tip- 
. From the turbulent state of the na- 
tive chiefs, and the uatural jealousy of fo- 
reiguers, it was anticipated by the au- 
thors of this formidable conspiracy that the 
whole mass of population would be so fa- 
vourable to the insurgents, as to withhold 
al] assistance from the objects of their fury. 
This was the critical period when the 
lieutenant-colonel took the command at 
Arcot, where he learnt, with great satis- 
faction, that his old companion iv arms, 
Colonel Fancourt, with whom he had 
served in St. Domingo under General Sim- 
co, was then at the head of the ueigh- 
bouring garrison of Vellore. On the ninth 
of July, Colonel Gillespie had appointed 
to have dined with his friend and family; 
but just as he mounted his horse for that 
purpose, some letters arrived from the go- 
vernment, which, requiring immediate an- 
swers, compelled him to relinquish his vi- 
sit, and to send an apology to Colonel 
Fancourt for his unavoidable absence. 
There was a visible interposition of Divine 
Providence in this disappointment; since, 
had it not been for the imperative circum- 
stance which detained him at Arcot, Co- 
lonel Gillespie would, in all probability, 
have shared the melancholy catastrophe 
of his brave and unfortunate acquaintance. 
The troops which at this time garrisoned 
Vellore, were six companies of the first 
battalion of the first regiment of native in- 
fantrs, the second battalion of the twenty- 
third regiment, ard four complete compa- 
nies of his Majesty's sixty-ninth regiment. 
The confederates intended that all who 
were brought to join in the insurrection 
should act upon a_preconcerted plan, 
which had beev digested aod privately 
circulated by some of the Marawa chiefs: 
and in counexion with them were sone 
Frenchmen disguised as Fakeers, who went 
about the country inveighing every where 
against the English as robbers and tyrants. 
Unhappily, the splendour which the sous 
of Tippoe were enabled by our liberality 
to keep upyand the liberty which they en- 
joyed of holding an intercourse with a con- 
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tinual influx of strangers, contributed to 
strengthen the couspiracy, and to facilitate 
the desperate resolution of those who 
formed it. They were, however, as it 
seemed, too precipitate; and the very day 
that Colone: Gillespie was to have dined 
with bis frien? happened to be the one 
which the insargeuis pitched upon as the 
most opportuve for their diabolical pur- 
pose, encouraged thereto, in all likelihood, 
by the uasuspecting deportmeut of our 
officers, aud the extreme mildness of the 
government. Jt was, indeed, to many 
valuable men a fatal supineness; for while 
they were enjoving in complete confidence 
social harmony, neither apprehensive of 
evil designs in others, nor meditating op- 
pression themselves, the murderous plot 
was ripening into action. About two 
o'clock in the morning of the tenth of 
July, just as the moon had risen above the 
horizon, the European barracks at Vellore 
were silently surrounded, and a most de- 
structive fire was poured in at every door 
and window from musketry and a six- 
pounder upon the poor defenceless soldiers, 
who, being taken by surprise, fell in heaps, 
Atthe same moment, the European sol- 
diers, with those on the main guard, and 
even the sick in the hospital, were inhu- 
manly butchered ; after which, the assas- 
sins hastened to the houses of the officers, 
where they put to death all that fell into 
their hands. Colonel M'Kerras, who com- 
manded one of the battalions, was shot 
while haranguing bis men on the parade 
ground ; and Colonel Fancourt fell in like 
manner, as he was proceeding to the main 
guard. Lieutenant Ely, ofthe sixty-ninth, 
with his infant son im his arms, was 
bayonetted in the presence of his wife: 
and this scene of barbarity continued till 
about seven o'clock, when two officers 
and a surgeon, whose quarters were near 
to the European barracks, contrived ta- 
get in, and take the command of the 
remains of the four companies, These 
few men made a sally from the barracks; 
and having gained possession of the six- 
pounder, they fought their way despe- 
rately through their assailants, till they 
succeeded in reaching the gateway, on the 
top of which Serjeant Brodie, with his 
European guard, continued most gallantly 
io resist the whole body of insurgeuts. 


Such was the state of things at Vellore, 
when Lijeutenant-Colone! Gillespie, totally 
ignorant of the confusion that raged there, 
mounted his horse at six o'clock in the 
morning, with the intention of riding over. 
to breakfast, At the instant he was about 
to set out, the dismal tidings came of the” 
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tragic fate of his friend, and of the horrors 
that were still prevailing. No time was to 
be Jost; and, therefore, coilectiug imme- 
diately about a troop of the aineteenth 
dragoons, aud ordering the galloper guns 
to follow with all speed, he hastened for- 
ward with the utmost eagerness. So anx- 
ious, indeed, was he to reach the place, 
that he was cousiderably in advance of his 
men al] the wov; aud ou his appearance, 
Serjeaut Brodie, who had served with him 
in St. Domingo, instantly recognized bim, 
and turving to his drooping comrades, he 
exclaimed, “ If Colouel Gillespie be alive, 
he is now at the bead of the nineteenth 
drayoons, and God Almighty has sent him 
from the West Indies to save our lives in 
the Bost.” It was indeed, in all respects, 
such a display of divine goodness, as could 
hardly fail to kindle in the most thought 
less mind a ray of devotional gratitude, 
while hope was pointing out a prospect of 
deliverance. Urged on by the noblest of 
all motives, that of saving his fellew-crea- 
tures, the Colonel, regardless of bis own 
safety, and in the face of a furious fire 
poured upon him from the walls, pushed 
towards the bastion, where a chain, formed 
of the soidiers’ beits, being let down by 
the serjeant, the latter had the indiscrib 
able satisfaction of welcoming a leader 
from whom he ki ew -very thing might be 
expected that euergy and perseverance 
could accomplish. Immediately, on as- 
suming the command, the Jieutenant-colo- 
nel formed the resolution of charging the 
mutineers with the bayonet, which he car- 
ried into execution, and thus kept them in 
check till the arrival of the galloper guns, 
when orders were given to blow open the 
gate, which being promptly done, the dra- 
goons entered, aud a short but severe cou- 
flict ensued. ‘The sepoys were encouraged 
to make a desperate stand by their offi- 
cers; but, after losing about six bundred, 
who were cut in pieces ou the spot, the 
rest fled in all directions. The standard 
of Tippoo had been hoisted on the palace 
soon after the dreadful business commenc- 
ed, which left no doubt o/ its being pro- 
jected with the knowledge of the princes. 
pp. 96—105. 

The long experience of Col, Giilespic 
in theWest Indies, was of great utility 
to him in the management of his men in 
the East Indies: and this }gave him a 
great advautage in prosecutiug the at- 
tack on Java, in which his conduct 
was conspicuous. The most impor- 
tant operation of the army under the 
command of Sir Samucl Auchmuty was 
the storming the lines of Cornelis, in 


which Col. Gillespie commanded the 
principal attack, and evinced his cha+ 
racteristic promptitude, decision, 
ment, and personal courage. On the vcca- 
sion of a previous attack on the posi- 
tion of Weltervreeden, 


Just as the officers mounted their horses, 
they were all taken suddenly il!, in conse- 
quence of swallowing some deleterious 
drug, which had been iufused into their 
cotiee, by a Frenchman who kept the house 
where they were’ quartered. -The fellow 
had a cup of the same mixture poured 
down his throat, though sorely agaiust his 
will; but this was the only punishment 
inflicted upon him, as the occupation of the 
moment, and other serious concerus, pre- 
veuted a further investigation of the atros 
cious act. p. 122. 


The history of seiges and assaults 
would little edify our readers, but we 
think it proper that our pages should 
contain one evidence of the atrocious 
barbarity of the Malays and Arabs at 
Patimbang. 

Tremendous battlements, with immense 
gates, leading from one vast area to ano- 
ther, received the smal! party, and pre- 
seuted to them the frightful spectacle of 
human blood, still! reeking and flowing on 
the pavement. The massy gates closed 
upou them, and the ensanguined court- 
yards through which they passed appeared 
like a passage to a slaughter-house, 

While they were in this dreadful situa- 
tion, a Malay, who had passed through 
the crowd, approached the colonel, and 
was walking close by his side, when a 
large double-edged knife was secretly put 
into his hands by one of his countrymen. 
li was a dark, stormy night, aud a ray of 
lightning, at the very instant when the fel- 
low was pushing the knife up his loose 
sleeve for concealment, discovered the 
weapon to the keen eye of the colonel, 
who, turning round, had the man seized, 
and thos happily frustrated the murderous 
iutent. ‘The weapon was found, but the 
Malay contrived, by mingling with the 
crowd, to effect his escape. 

‘The palace exhibited a melancholy mix« 
ture of cruelty and devastation, surpassing 
that which had already met the eye. 
Murder had here been suceceded by rapine; 
and while the place was completely ran- 
sacked, the floors were literally clotted 
with gore. On every side the most woe 
ful spectacles were to be seeu, and they 
were rendered stil} more awful! by the glare 
of ihe surrounding conflagrati@, and 


vivid gleams of lightning which flashed 
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amidst rolling peals of thunder. The de- 
vouring flames, which continued to spread 
destruction, in spite of the raiu that poured 
dewn in torrents, had now reached the 
outer buildings of the palace, aud threat- 
ened the quarter where the Knglish party 
had taken their station. The crackling of 
bamboos, resembling the discharge of 
musketry—the tumbling in of burning 
roofs, with a tremendous crash—aud the 
near approach of the fire, added to the sur- 
rounding danger ofa hostile multitude, al- 
together, gave a fearful aspect to the con- 
dition of our little band, which consisted 
only of seventeen grenadiers, the officers 
already mentioned, and a few seamen 
Having carefully reconuvitered by torch- 
light the interior of the palace-court, and 
ordered all the avenues, except one, to be 
barricadoed, Colonel Gillespie placed the 
grenadiers at the principal entrance, and 
the strictest guard was preserved. Soon 
after miduight Major Trench, with about 
sixty men of the eighty-ninth regiment ar- 
rived; and the remaining part of the ad- 
vance, under Lieutenant-Colone! M‘Leod, 
joined the little garrison early in the morn- 
ing. Thus, an unprecedented act of daring 
enterprise, judiciously conceived, and ra- 
pidly executed, gained the possession of 
the fort and batteries, defended by two 
hundred and forty-two pieces of cannon, 
without the loss of a man. 
pp. 156—161. 

His loss, and that ofmany other valua- 
ble officers was occasioned by the deter- 
mined resistance of the Goorkahlees ; 
he fell before the fort of Kalunga Qc- 
tober 25, 1814. 

Nothing could surpass the gallantry 
of the King’s Royal Irish (dismounted 
Dragoons), who took the lead in the 
storm; but after penetrating to the 
wicket of the stockade, they were obliged 
to retire, for the want of immediate sup- 
port. The troops, however, still continued 
to mainfain their position with cool intre- 
pidity, keeping up a heavy though useless 
fire of musketry: but at length shewing 
an inclination to retire, positive orders were 
sent to hold possession of the stockade un- 
til the party could be reivforced. But, 
unfortunately for those who had to endure 
a painful and unequal struggle in this 
quarter, the two columns under Major 
Kelly and Captain Fast, on the other side, 
did not hear the signal; and thus the re- 
lief which their presence would have af- 
forded did not arrive when it was wanted. 

From a wicket, before which one of the 
six-pounders had been placed, a heavy fire 
was maintained; to avoid which, the Ma- 
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jor General gave orders that the troops 

should branch off on each side, and he took 

the lead, thus striving, by his great and 

energetic example, to tura the fortune of 
the day. Affairs were at this moment in a 

most desperate state ; and the resolution of 
the commander to head his troops in per- 

son, though perhaps, not strictly conform- 
able to ordinary rules, aud common cases, 

was indispeusibly necessary in that critical 

posture of the assault. The General was 
‘ully aware of the difficulty which pressed 
upon hii: and though he was as free from 
reproach as from fear, he could not, coh- 
sistent with his sense of professional duty, 
suffer his troops to bear « greater share of 
personal danger than himself. He was of 
opinion that the fort might be |taken by 
assault, and his plan was well digested for 
that purpose ; but when he saw that the 
valour and fortitude of the soldiers with 
whom the attack lay, had suffered an un- 
fortanate depression, in consequence of the 
formidable difficulties that were opposed 
to them, he resolved to set them an ex- 
ample of impulsive forwardness, in the 
hope that their efforts would be crowned 
with success on the coming up of the other 
divisions to their support. Obstacles and 
dangers which appal the courage of others 
only tended to quicken his spirit, and to sti- 
mukate him to exertions corresponding 
with his declaration on leaving’ the batte- 
ries, “that he would take the fort, or lose 
his life in the attempt.” 

This devoted heroism had the effect of 
reanimating the troops, who, being thus 
led on, moved forward with alacrity to 
make another attempt: but while the Ge- 
neral was waving his hat and sword, 
cheering his men and calling them on, 
within a few paces of the wall, he was 
shot through the heart, aud instantly ex- 
pired, 

Thus, in the exuberance of his zeal for 
the service, and iu a total disregard of his 
personal safety, fell this exalted anid inesti- 
mable character, a little before twelve 
o'clock, and when our troops had been 
more than an hour within thirty yards of 
the walls. 

All hopes of success being destroyed by 
this fatal catastrophe, the next senior ofli- 
cer, on being made acquainted with it, im- 
mediately ordered a retreat, and the whole, 
with the guns of the batteries, returned to 
the camp. pp. 229—233. 

The work is written in an interesting 
style, and will fully repay the perusal 
of the attentive reader. It would have 
been more complete if more illustra- 
tive plates had been annexed. 


General Gillespie. 
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The City of the Plague, and other 
Poems. By Johu Wilson. Author of 
the Isle of Palms. London, Longman 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 229. 10s.6d, 1816. 


Lucten chose to sing the triumphs 
of the Gout, and the pensive muse of 
Heury Kirke White selected Consump- 
tion, as the power at whose shrine the 
most interesting victims are called too 
often to make untimely sacrifice of their 
youth and genius; thus chaunting with 
mournful prescience, a requiem over his 
own rare abilities, But all diseases to 
‘which the frame of man is liable, all 
calamities whieh may shake the reason 
that gives him pre-eminence in creation, 
all the evils of his wild ambition, which 
turn the fairest parts of that creation 
into a desert, all fade into insignificance 
compared with the destructive pesti- 
lence, that poisons the very earth 
herself, depopulates her cities, and 
‘leaves the few survivors friendless and 
forlorn. The wild instinctive terrors of 
such a subject aceord but ill with the 
loftier strain of poetry, which ought 
never to dwell with physical evils. It is 


the emotions of mind, not sufferings of 
the body, which the fine arts ought to 


delight in delineating, The statue of 
the dying Gladiator would not have ex- 
cited the admiration of succeeding ages, 
if the pain arising from his wounds had 
been the predominant feeling expressed 
in his attitude, rather than his resig- 
_hation to what he deemed an honoura- 
ble death. The dignity of Laocoon, the 
beauty of Niobe, find the way to our 
hearts, expressly becanse they retain 
the majesty and beauty of form, amidst 
all their agonising sufferings. Nor 
will Ponssia’s Plague at Athens, im- 
part that pleasure to the observer, 
which his exhibitions of classic elegance 
romantic scenery universally in- 
spire. 
Beaumont and Fletcher composed a 
lay having mental derangement for its 
theme : all the characters are 
“ Touch’d with a beam of madness.” 
and, of course, the property tan is 
laid under large contributions for shac- 
‘kles and chains, straw and tattered gar- 
‘ments. The spectacle part in the drama 
VoL. V. No. 26. Lit. Pan. N.S. Now. 1. 


The City of the Plague, &c. 


before us, with equal attention to pro- 
bability, displays dead carts, chareh- 
yards, graves newly opened, and pits 
for the reception of the multitude. H 
subjects of this kind succeed, our bills 
of mortality will be ransacked for plots, 
and we may expect to see Dropsy, Fe- 
ver, Atrophy, and a long and nameless 
train of bilious and nervous disorders, 
crowding round the Muses ; and urging 
their claims to distinction amid the sub- 
jects immortalized by the lyre. 

The City of the Plague opens with a 
conversation between Frankfort and Wil- 
mot, two naval officers, who are walking 
on the banks of the Thames, in the vi- 
cinity of Westminster Abbey, at the 
hour of afternoon prayers. No sound 
** of organs peal, or choral symphony” 
is heard-—the clock, with immoveable 
finger, seems * to speak of midnight 
in the face of day.” Frankfort, fearing 
for the fate of his mother, affectingly 
contrasts his feelings at that moment, 
with what they were when he took 
leave of her, buoyant in hope. 

O unrejoicing Sabbath! not of yore, 

Did thy sweet evenings die along the Thames 
Thus silently! now every sail is farl’d, 

The oar has dropt from out the rower’s hand, 
And on thou flow’st in lifeless majesty, 
River of a desert lately fill’d with joy! 

O’er all that mighty wilderness of stone 

The air is ciear and cloudless as at sea 
Above the gliding ship. All fires are dead,. 
And not one single wreath of smoke ascends 
Above the stillness of the towers and spires. 
How idly hangs that arch magnificent, 
Across the idle river! not a speck 

1s seen to move along it. There it hangs, 
Still as a rainbow, in the pathless sky. 

The entrance of an old man of wretch- 
ed appearance, who carries in his arms 
an infant, the sole survivor of his race, 
suspends this monody. This is one of 
the many images in Mr. Wilson’s poems 
which ‘harrows up rather than affects 
the soul. Yet there is much fine poe- 
try in the old man’s plaints, and in his 
description of the overwhelming pro- 
gress of the disorder which had reduced 
to'silence the mighty sound 

“ As of a raging river, day and night 
 Triumphiig through the city—'twas the voice 
OF London sleepless in magnificence.” 
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The second scene introduces an As- 
trologer, who taking advantage of the 
despondency of the people, to turn their 
credulity to account, pours forth a num- 
ber of lamentable predictions which 
hasten the death of the susceptible and 
weak, while he himself, struck with the 
plague sinks 10 the midst ofthem, The 
third scene brings before us a beau- 
tiful character, in Magdalene, the 
object of Frank fort's affection, who like 
an angel of mercy hovers round the sick 
bed, supports the afflicted, and fearless of 
danger to herself, seeks only to disarm 
death of its terrors to others. She has 
travelled from Cumberland, with her 
parents, to see the Metropolis, they are 
seized with the plague in its very com- 
‘mencement, and she is left alone in the 
solitude of the city: entering the ca- 
thedral, to perform her devotions, she 
is followed by a ruffian, who struck with 
her piety, relents from his purpose and 
most strangely confesses to her a tissue 
of iniquitous practices, which he aod 
his comrades have been guilty of; bat 
which, in this, as well as in some other 

arts of the poem, would have been 
Petter cast into shade. History suffi- 
ciently vouches for the melancholy fact 
that public calamity has generally been 
attended with private depravity. The 
staie of society in Europe after the 
pl.gue in 1346; the famous four thieves 
of Marseilles, who ransomed their lives 
with the secret of their vinegar; the 
demoralization to use her own favourite 
term, of France, during the bloodiest 
periods of the revolution, the total loss 
of feeling, the shameless selfishness 
“conspicuous in the inhabitants of all 
couutries, which have long been the 
seat of war, sufficiently attest that there 
is in human nature so strong an antipa- 
thy to misery, that the heart becomes 
eallous after experiencing a certain de- 
gree of agony. Whoelse could act the 

rt of those furies who track the field 
of battle to strip the wonnded and the 
dying, of their poor remains of shelter 
from the pitiless chills of night. But 
Mr. Wilson dwells upon horrors until 
we call in question the sensibility which 
ean thus familiarise itself with them. 
The image of an Ideot Negro, grinning 
frou ear to ear, aud driving the dead- 


cart fearlessly and exultingly, up to 
the vast pit, which only he had the cou- 
rage to approach, requires a degree of 
firmness of nerve to delineate, which al- 
most leads the fancy to imagine it sees 
the writer himself employed in the 
oflice. 


In his cast of thought, in his phraseo- 
logy, and manner, Mr. Wilson has evi- 
dently copied our early dramatists, As 
he has many of their beauties, we would 
pardon him some of their faults ; bat 
faults which arise from imitation, re- 
quire only to be pointed out, to become 
more than doubly offensive, if volunta- 
rily persisted in afterwards, With the 
povtry of this performance, we should 
imagine, not the most splenetic critic 
can find occasion to quarrel, The ver- 
sification is, in general, correct and 
good; the figures are exquisitely bean- 
tiful; a virtuous train of sentiment per- 
vades the whole, with a vigour of de- 
scription, where opportunity for it oe- 
curs, which proves that the author 
could do well in some impassioned 
things, if he shook off a little of that 
almost exclusive attachment to still life, 
whence arise so many beautics, and so ma- 
ny defects, The death of Frankfort’s mo- 
ther, aud infant brother, is beautifully 
described ; and the affectionate sailor’s 
grief, on heariug of the misfortune he 
had anticipated, is very affecting. 


O, tis the curse of absence that our love, 

Becomes too sad, too tender, too profound, 

Towards all our far-off friends—home we 
return, 

And find them dead for whom we often wept, 

Needlessly wept, when they were in their joy! 

Then goes the broken hearted mariner 

Back to the sea, that welters drearily 

Around the charmless earth! 


It would be easy to give instances of 
the striking beauty of our author’s poe- 
try, where the milder affections of the 
soul are concerned ; resignation, love, 
contemplation, sympathy, have in him 
an eloquent interpreter , but we wish to 
confine ourselves chiefly to the points 
connected more immediately with the 
main subject. An old priest, after giv- 
ing a heart-rending account to Wilmot 
of the breaking out of the disorder, and 
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‘ts rapid progress, describes. that last 
asylum of hopeless wretchedness, the 
Pest-house. 


“ Hither come, 

The children of despair and poverty, 
Who baring bosoms yellow with plague spots, 
Implore admittance, and with hollow voice, 
Du passionately vow their gratitade, 
If suffer'd to tay down their rending heads 
On the siraw pallety—so that skilfal men 
May visit them, even when the wretches say, 
They have ao hope. 
‘Tis but two vizhtz ago I thither went 
To minister the sacrament, I heard 
A hideous din before I reach'd the door, 
And eutering | beheld the ghastly patieuts 
Walking tumaltuously throughout the room ; 
Some seemingly in anger—all the rest, 
In mute despair, there lay the attendants dead! 
And thirst had come upon that pale-faced 

crew, [hands, 
Who gap’d, and made wild motions with their 
When in their parch’d mouths prayers or 

curses died.” 


The fourth scene in the third act is 
one of the finest, and most characte- 
ristic, in the poem. It has likewise 


sume attempt at dramatic spectacle ; 
but the whole performance, and _ this 
scene, especially, suffers from a want of 


incident. It is descriptive throughout; 
and it concludes with tne death of 
Frankfort and Magdalene; but, the 
final close differs so little from the inci- 
dental pauses, that we should not have 
discovered our arrival at the conclusion, 
had not the pnet favoured us with infor- 
mation to that effect: amid so many 
horrid circumstances as he has accumu- 
lated, we are somewhat surprised that 
he should not have taken a hint from 
the practice of the Island of Corfu, at 
this time; which is to burn whole vil- 
lages, where the inhabitants have re- 
ceived the infection of the plague. This 
usage, properly introduced, would have 
made an excellent scenic finish; and with 
such a flaming spectacle we should not 
have despaired of seeing the piece gain 
footing at one of our national theatres, 
notwithstanding the trifling objection 
of its having no other pretension what- 
ever to the modish characteristics of 
dramatic effeet, 


Carte des Cétes de Barbarie, §¢. 
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Carte des Cétes de Barbarie, &c. Chart 
of the Coasts of Barbary, comprising 
the States of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, laid down from the 
Jatest charts and voyages, with plans of 
the principal places and ports; by Et. 
Collin. 6 tr. Treuttel and Wurtz. Paris. 


Tuts Chart which recent cireum- 
stances have rendered more particularly 
interesting, is executed with the nsua 
neatuess of this artist’s productions, It 
compreheds the Straits of Gibraltar, 
part of the Spanish Coast, the Sardinian 
Islands, Sicily and Malta, the entire 
coast of Africa from Cape Anguyon 
beyond Santa Cruz in the kingdom of 
Morocco, to Tripoli, and the inland 
districts as far as Moant Atlas. The 
routes followed by the different travellers 
who have explored those regions are 
laid down,—and also the most remark- 
able geographical points, ancient as well 
as modern: for the purpose of accuracy 
the works of the most celebrated authors 
have been consulted in order to furnish 
an exact knowledge of the situations of 
the shores and interior scites ; i¢ appears 
particularly adapted for military pur- 
poses: the anchorages on the coasts are 
carefully designated. The Plans of 
Gibraltar, Ceuta, Oran, Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli are on a scale of that mage 
nitude, and with details so particular, as 
to furnish all necessary information re- 
lating to those places. The Map of 
Gibealtar is sold separately. Price lfr. 
25 ¢. 


Antiquarische Reise, &c. Antiquarian 
Travels in the Island of Fionia. By R, 
Nyerup. 8vo. Seidelin, Copenhagen. 


THE intention of the learned Profes- 
sorin undertaking this excursion, was 
to throw light on those antiquities which 
the island of Fionia or Fyen contains, 
in 181) and 1812 Professor Vedel Si- 
monson had preceded this author in bis 
researches, but the objects discovered 
and collected by him had not yet arrived 
at the Museum of Antiquities at Copen- 
hagen. Professor Nyerup first visited 
Odensee, the capital of the island, where 
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iwo considerable libraries are established; 
the one which derives its name from the 
Holy Virgin, contains an extensive col- 
lettion of printed works, commencing 
from the very infancy of the art of typo- 
graphy, both in Denmark and abroad. 
The other, called the Chapter Library, 
of GO00 volumes, contains a Jarge num- 
ber of important modern works. The 
author proceeds to give a detailed des- 
eription of the Grants’ HALL near 
Kvedholm. it is an erection of nine 
masses of stone, of two ells and a half in 
height, and nearly five feet in breadth 
from east to west, approached by ay 
avenue twelve ellsinlength, closed by a 
gate. It was discovered by a workman, 
and from the human bones, ancient 
knives, flints, &c. appears to have been 
the place of ertombment of nine or ten 
individuals. At Areskov, Count Schaf- 
falizky exhibited to the author a very 
curious and valuable image of the Virgin 
Mary, sculptured in box-wood by Al- 
bert Durer, about four inches in height. 
The artist has identified his work by the 
A. D. in cypher, and the date, 1517, 
The author flattered himself that on 
his arrival at Hvidkilde, he should be 
able to find the valuable parchment 
MSS. which once formed part of the 
Library of Baron Lehn, namely, Sal- 
lust, Livy, and Cicero's Orations: but he 
found that the manuscripts, on the de- 
cease of the Baron, had been transferred 
tothe Library at Copenhagen. There 
those MSS. have been described by 
Professor Birger Thorlacius, in his 
tract entitled Tres Codices pergamini 
auctorum latinorum, ex Bibliotheca 
Lehniana in Lallandia, pp. 54 
Ato. Havnie 1814. According to this 
author, the Sallust contained Cataline’s 
conspiracy, and the Jugurthan war, 
he maintains that the copy dates about 


the end of the twelfth or beginning of 


the thirteenth century. It is in fine 
preservation, and comprised in sixty- 
one querto leaves. The second in 
one hundred and seventy two leaves, 
sinall quarto, contains the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, of the date of the thirteenth 
century, and of French pesmanship.— 
The Rhetorica forms the text, and this 
is accompanied by a vocabulary of rhe- 
jorical synonyms. The third is a finely 


executed M, 8. copy of Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and appears to have been written 
in Germany in the fourteenth century. 


Ovidin Metamorphoses in usum Scho- 
larum Excerpte ; quibus accedunt 
Notule Anglice et Questiones. 
Studio C. Bradley. Price 4s, 6a, 
Longman and Co, London. 


Or all classic writers Ovid most stands 
in need of that expurgatiou which 
modern manners demand, and modern 
skill effets. His style is not exception- 
able ; while his descriptions and senti- 
ments are, occasionally, highly cen- 
surable. Nevertheless, there is a kind 
of fascination in his verse, which de- 
lights the mind of the incxperienced, 
to whom it is most seductive. To select 
such parts as best deserve selection, 
and to present them at a moderate 
price, is a service doue to youth, and 
to learning. ‘The added notes are use- 
ful. 


Literary 


PO 


Authors, Editors,and Publishers, are parti- 
eularly requested to forward to the Lite- 
rary Panorama Office, post paid, the titles, 
prices, and other particulars of works in 
hand, or published, for insertion in this de- 
partment of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Speedily will be published, in 2 Vol. Svo. 
with a complete index, &c. The Lives of 
Dr. Edward Pocock, the celebrated Orien- 
talist, by Dr. Twells— of Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, and of Dr. 
Tho. Newton, Bishop of Bristol, by them- 
selves—and of the Rev. Philip Skelton, by 
Mr. Burdy. 

Mr. Campbell, the Poet, has determined 
to proceed with his Critical Lives of the 
Poets, with Specimens, which will certainly 
appear in the course of the winter. 

Me. Duppa’s Life of Ratfael will be pub- 
lished in a few days. 

The Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, comprising his 
private and familiar correspondence, now 
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first printed from the original manuscripts 
bequeathed to his grandson, William Tem- 
ple Franklin, Esq. are in a forward state 
for publication. 


PRAMA. 


Mr. Wii'lam Gifford, the Editor of Mas- 
singer and Ben Jouson, is preparing au 
edition of Shirley, of whose valuable Plays 
no collection has hitherto been made; 
they will consist of 6 vols. Svo. 

Mr. Monney, the humane aed philan- 
thropic author of “ Considerations on Pri- 
sous,” has in the press a second edition of 
his Tragedy of Caractacus, with prelimt- 
nary remarks on English Dramatic Tra- 
gedy, including a blank verse Gamut, and 
Strictures on Theatrical Committees, Ma- 
nagers, and Players. 


FINE ARTS. 

The First Part of the History and An- 
tiquities of Westminster Abbey, with five 
engravings, from Mr. J. P. Neale’s De- 
signs will appear imtaediately. 


GEOLOGY. 


Mr. Ryan has in the press,a Treatise on 
Mining and Ventilation, embracing the 
subject of the Coal Stratification of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


HISTORY. 


It is expected that the Historical Ac- 
count of the Battle of Waterloo, drawn up 
under the best authority, by Mr. Mud- 
ford, and embellished with numerous co- 
Joured plates, plans, &c. will be completed 
in the present month. 

The Rev. Samuel Burdy, author of the 
Life of Skelton, is preparing a Compen- 
dium of the History of Ireland. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Mrs. Anne Plumptre is engaged in writ- 
ing a Narrative of her Reside:ice in Ireland, 
in the the Summer of 1814, and in that of 
1815, which will be published early in 
December, !t will consist of one quarto 
volume, embellished with a portrait of the 
author from a picture painted by Mr. 
Northcote, and several engravings of re- 
markable scenery in Ireland, from original 
drawings taken on the spot. 

A Series of Letters is preparing for 
uBlication, written by the celebrated 

arl of Chesterfield to Mr. Arthar Stan- 
hope, relative to the education of his son 
Philip, the late Eari. 

Messrs. Taylor and Hessey ‘have in the 
ress new editions of the Student's Journal 
for literary purposes), and the Private 

Diary (for general use) formed on the plan 


recommended by Mr. Gibbon, and arranged 
for containing an account of every day’s 
employment for the space of one year, with 
ludexes, &c, Both works will be read 
for delivery with the Pocket Books a 
Almanacks for the New Year. 

‘lhe valuable works of the late Professor 
Robison, on Practical Philosophy, which 
are in the press, will be enriched by a 
complete History of the Steam Engine, 
contributed by Mr. Watt, of Soho. 

Shortly will appear a new work, com- 
prising The State Lottery, a Dream : by 
Sam. Roberts.—Also Thoughts on Wheels, 
a Poem: By James Montgomery, Author of 
the Wanderer of Switzerland, &c. In one 
vol. Duodecimo. 

S. T. Coleridge, Esq. has in the press, 
the Statesman’s Manual, or the Bible the 
best Guide to Political Skill aud Foresight. 

Mr. Disraeli is printing a third volume 
of the Curiosities of Literature. He has 
also nearly ready for the press, a History 
of Men of Genius, being his Essay on the 
Literary Character considerably enlarged. 
A new edition of the first two volumes of the 
Curiosities is nearly ready for publication, 

Memorandums of a Residence in France 
in the Winter of 1815-16, including remarks 
on society and manners, and notices of 
some works of art not hitherto described, 
will soon appear in au octavo volume. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Colouel Pasley’s valuable work on Mili- 
tary Fortification, will be ready in a 
month, 


Nnovers, &c. 


The Continuation of Miss Barney's 
Tales of Fancy, may be expected in the 
course of a few weeks. 

In the course of the ensuing season will 
be published, Fortitude and Frailty, a no- 
vel, in 4 vols. by Miss Holcroft. 

lu the press, Purity of Heart, or the 
Antient Costume, a tale, in ove volume ; 
addressed to the author of Glenarvon: by 
an old wife of twenty years. 

A work, entitled Tales of my Landlord, 
in 4 vols. containing three admirable no- 
vels, descriptive of the Manners of the 
Covenanters, &e. is very shortly to be pub- 
lished in Edinburgh. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A new Periodical Work will appear on 
the Ist of January next, to be continued 
every two months, entitled The Corres- 
pondent, consisting of Letters, moral, po- 
litical, aud literary, between eminent wri- 
ters in France aud England ; and designed- 
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by presenting to each nation a faithful pic- 
ture of the other, to enlighten both to their 
true interests, promote a mutual good un- 
derstanding between them, and render 
Peaee the Source of a common Prospc rity. 

A new Edition is printing of the first 
Number of the Journal of Science and 
Arts, edited at the Royal Institution, by 
Mr. Brande. 

PHILOLOGY 


Speedily will be published, in a neat 

rtable Volume, A New Grammar of the 
French Language, on a Plan perfectly 
original, intended for the use of those who 
wish to acquire a speedy and grammaticas 
Knowledge of Modern French :  inter- 
spersed with ingenious Exercises and Lx- 
amples, illustrative of the peculiar Con- 
struction and Idiom of the language : the 
whole calculated to facilitate the Acquire- 
meut of Granimatical Knowledge, without 
the unnecessary fatigue and perplexity of 
the old s)stem: by Charles Peter Whita- 
ker, formerly of the University of Gottia- 
gen, Protessor of Languages. 

F POETRY. 


In a few days may be expected, from 
the pen of Mr. Montgomery, author of the 
Wanderer of Switzerland, &c. Copies of 
Verses to the Memory of the late Richard 
Reynolds, of Bristol, the benevolent Qua- 
ker, whose charities, during bis life, were 
perhaps uvexampled, and to whose me- 
mory the inhabitants of Bristol are raising 
the most honourable monument, that ever 
recorded and perpetuated the virtues of 
the dead—a Charitable Institution to 
reach the objects of his bouuty while liv- 
ing. 

Lord Byron has sent home two distinct 
works, viz. The Prisoners of Chillon, a 
drama, and other poems; and a Third 
Canto of Childe Harold, both of which are 
to be published on the same day. 

_ A new edition of Miss Taylor's “ Essays 
in Rhyme on Morals and Manners,” will 
be published in a few days. 

Poems by the late Edward Rushton, of 
Liverpool, are preparing for the press. 

Miss D. P. Campbell, a resident in 
ene of the northernmost isles of Scotland, 
will speedily publish (by subscription, 
10s. 6d.) an octavo volume of Poems, to- 
ward the support of a distressed mother, 
and a younger brother and sister. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a volume of Odes and other Poems, 
by Mr. Henry Neele, of Kentish Town, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
‘W. H. Yate, Esq. will soon publish, in 


two octavo volumes, Free Suggestions and 
Reflections submitted to the Legislature of 
the United Kingdom. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. BR. Warner, of Bath, will soon 
publish, Sermoas for every Sunday iu the 
Year, including Christmas Day aud Good 
Friday. 

Dr. Mason, of New York, who is now in 
this Country, is about to publish bis new 
work, entitled “A Plea for Catholic Com- 
munion,” in oue volume octavo. 

To be published by Subscription, in 8vo, 
12s. boards, Sermons on the Parables: by 
the Rev. W. M. Trinder. 

A new edition is printing of Whitby on 
the Five Points in dispute between Calvi- 
nists and Arminiais, in whichthe Hebrew, 
Greek, aud Latin quotatious are traus- 
lated. 

The Hon. and Rev. BE. Turvour has in 
the press, Sermons on the Union of truth, 
Reason, and Reveletion in the Doctrine of 
the Established Church. 

Dr. Badham is preparing for the press, 
an Itinerary from Rome to Athens, by the 
route of Brundusium, the lonan fsiands, 
and Albania, with classical recollections of 
the various sites that occur in the journey. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Mr. Mariner's Account of his Shipwreck, 
and loug detention and adventures at the 
Tonga Islands, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 


Mr. Legh’s (M.P. for Newton) very in- 
teresting and valuable I'ravels beyond the 
Great Cataracts of Egypt, in company with 
Mr. Smelt, whose Journal has also been 
contributed, will be published in Novem- 
ber. 

A very small edition has been printed in 
quarto, of the first volume of Mungo Park’s 
Travels in Africa, with the portrait, map, 
and plates, accompanied by the valuable 
memoir of Major Rennell. 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
The Agricultural State of the Kingdom, 

in February, March, and April, 1816; be- 
ing the Substance of the Replies to a Cir- 
cular Letter sent by the Board of Agricul- 
ture to every part of the Kingdom. 8vo. gs. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

A Dissertation on the Epistles of Phala- 
ris; with an Answer to the Objections of 
the Hon. Charles Boyle: by Richard Bent- 
ley, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary and Li- 
braty-keeper,*to Majesty. To which 
are added, Dr. Bentley's Dissertation om 
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the Epistles of Themistocles, Socrates, 
Luripides, and others; aud the Fables of 
‘sop, as originally printed : with occa- 
sional Remarks on the whole. A uew and 
correct edition, 8vo, 16s. 

EDUCATION. 

Souter’s Complete Set of Arithmetical 
Tabies:—Printed on both sides of a large 
8vo. Card, 4d. or on one side of a large 4to. 
Card, Gd. 

FINE ARTS. 


Picturesque Delineations of the Southern 
Coast of Kngland. Engraved by W. B. 
Cooke and G. Cooke. Part 7, Imperial 
Paper 18s. Royal Paper 12s. 64. 

Walks through London, including 
Westminster and the Borough of South- 
wark, with the surrounding suburbs; des- 
cribing every Thing worthy of Observa- 
tion in the Public Buildings, Places of En- 
tertainment, Exhibitions, Commercial and 
Literary Institutions, &c. dowu to the pre- 
sent period, and forming a Complete Guide 
to the British Metropolis; by David Hugh- 
son, LL.D. Number 1, containing | 10 
Engravings, to becontinued Monthly. 2s.6d 
Demy 8vo. 4s. 

GEOLOGY. 


Transactions of the Geological Society, 
illustrated by a Volume containing nume- 
rous plates and maps, most of them co- 
loured. Vol. 3, 4to, Sl. 13s. 6d. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Medical, Geographical, and Agricultural 
Report of a Committee appointed by the 
Madras Government to inqnire into the 
Causes of the Epidemic Fever, which pre- 
vailed in the Provinces of Coimbatore, 
Madura, Dindigul, and Tinnivelly, during 
the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811, of which 
Dr. W. Ainsle was President, Mr. A. 
Smith, second Member, and Dr. M. Chris- 
ty, third Member. Illustrated by a map 
where the fever prevailed. 8vo, 6s. 6d, 

An Essay on the Spontaneous Evolution 
of the Fetus: by John Kelly, M.D. 8vo, 
Ss. 


Practical Illustrations of Typhus, and 
othor Febrile Diseases: by John Arm- 
strong, M.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Dyer’s Guide; being an introduc- 
tion to the Art of Dying Linen, Cotton, 
Sik, Wool, Silk and Maslin Dresses, Fur- 
niture, &c, &c. with Directions for Ca- 
lendering, Glazing, and Framing the va- 
rious Species; with an Appendix of Ob- 
servations, Chemical and Explanatory, es- 
sential to the proper and scientific know- 


Igdge of the Art, according to modern 
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practice: by Thomas Packer, Dyer. i2mo, 
4s. Od. 


The Experienced Butcher; showing the 
respectability and usefulness of his calling, 
the religious considerations arising from it, 
the laws relating to it, and various pro- 


fitable suggestions for the rightly carrying 


of it on: designed not cnly for the use of 
butchers, but also for families and readers 
in general: with seven plates, 12mo, 6s. 

Nautical Astronomy by Night; com- 
prehending practical Directions for know- 
ing and observing the principal Fixed Stars 
visible in the Northern Hemisphere; te 
which is prefixed, a short Account of the 
most interesting Phenomeva in the Science 
of Astronomy: the whole illustrated by 
several Engravings: intended chiefly for 
the use of the Royal Navy, and calculated 
to render more familiar the Knowledge of 
the Stars, and the Practice of observing by 
them: by William Edward Parry, Liente- 
nant in the Royal Navy. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

Sketches of India ; or, Observations 
Descriptive of the Scenery, &c. in Bengal, 
Written in India in the Years 1811-12-13 
aud 1$14: together with notes on the Cape 
of Good Hope, and St. Helena: 8vo, 7s. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes 
and Prices: « ontaining the books that have 
been published, and those altered in size 
or price, since the London Catalogue of 
ge 1814, to September, 1816. 8vo, 
Is: Sd. 

Civic Honours; or a Succinet Historical 
Display of the Origin, Prerogatives, and 
Mode of Election of the Chief Magistrate 
of the City of London; 1s. 6d. 

Duncan's Itinerary of Scotland : con- 
taining the Roads through Scotland, and 
the principal Roads to London; with the 
Geutlemen’s Seats and other remarkable 
Objects on each Road: with a Map of 
Scotland: the Third Edition, aud much im- 
proved. 12mo, 6s. half-bound. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Experimental Outlines for a New Theory 
of Colours, Light, and Vision : with criti- 
cal Remarks on Sir Isaac Newton's Opi- 
nions, and some new Experiments on Ras 
diant Caloric: by Joseph Reade, M. D. 
Anoual President of the Royal Physical 
and Member of the Royal Medical So- 
cieties of Edinburgh, &c. &c. Volume the 
First, Svo, 8s. 

NOVELS, 

Strathallan, a novel; by Miss Lefauu, 

4 Vols. 12mo, 11. 4s. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


The Maguetiser’s Magazine, and Annale 
of Auimal Maguetism: by Francia Cor- 
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baux, number I. in monthly 

numbers, six numbers to form one volume. 

Subscriptioa for each volume, 2). 2s. 
PHILOLOGY. 

Institutes of English Grammar; with 
an Appendix, containing remarks on the 
Figure Ellipsis, Rales of Punctuation, and 
Examples of Grammatical Resolutiou, &e, 
By the late Rev. R. Harrison. A new 
edition, revised and improved by the Rev. 
W. Harrison: 18mo, @s. bound. 

POETRY. 

Emigration; or, England and Paris: a 
Poem: 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

_ The Naiad, a Tale, with other poems. 
8vo. 4s. 

Poems: by John Hall, of Durham. The 
second edition, reprinted from the Edition 
of 1646: only 125 priuted. In foolscap, 
Svo, 12s. 


POLITICS. 


The Monarchy according to the Char- 
ter: by the Viscount De Chateaubriand, 
Peer of France, &c. &c. translated froin 
the French. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

De la Monarchie selon la Charte: Par 
le Vicomte de Chateaubriand: 8vo, 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sermons on Various Subjects: by the 
late Richard Price, D.D. F R.S. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Faith and Works Contrasted and Re- 
conciled, in Six Letters to a Christian 
Friend : containing Remarks on a late 
Address by Dr. Chalmers, (of Glasgow) 
and other Sentiments as to the Doctrine of 
Grace: showing also that the influence of 
the Gospei extends to all the common 
transactions of life, 2s. 

The Biblical Cyclopedia ; or, Dictionary 
of the Holy Scriptures: intended to facili- 
tate an Acquaintance with the luspired 
Writings: by William Jones, Author of 
the History of the Waldeuses : illustrated 
by maps and plates, 2 Vol. Svo, 11. 16s. 

A Letter respectfully addressed to the 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, in Reply to his Let. 
ter to the Lord Bishop of Gloncester, on 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of 
Claverton. 8vo. price 2s. 

A New Literal Trauslation from the 
Original Greek, of all the Apostolical 
Epistles. With a Commentary and Notes, 
Philogical, ‘Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical. To which is added, a History 
of the Life of the Apostle Paul: by James 
Macnight, D. D. A new edition, to which 
is prefixed an account of the Life of the 
Author. 4 Vol. 8vo, 21. 8s. 


TOPOGRAPHY, 
The History of Lincolu, containing an | 
account of the Antiquities, Edifices, Trade | 
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and Customs of that ancient City; an In- 
troductory Sketch of the County, &c. &c. 
with plates; small Svo. 7s.—large paper, 
10s, 6d. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels in Brazil, from Pernambuco to 
Seara ; beside Occasional Excursions,— 
Also, a Voyage from Marana. The whole 
exhibiting a Picture of the State of So- 
riety, during a Residence of Six Years in 
that Country. By Heury Koster. THlas- 
trated by Plates of Costumes. 4to. 21. 10s, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Saunders will submit the following 
Libraries, &e. for Public Sale, during the 
present season, at the Poet’s Gallery, Fleet- 
street :— 

A Circulating Library of Novels, Ro- 
mances, and Miscellaneous Books, the 
property of Mr. Livermore, of Tottenham, 
declining that business. 

The genuine and valuable stock of Mr. 
S. Bagster (excepting those works pub- 
lished by him). This collection comprises 
valuable ‘Topography, with most of the 
English Authors in History, Divinity, the 
Arts and Sciences, and Literature in gene- 
ral, with aset of 4to Delphin, and other 
valuable Classics and Miscellaneous Latin ; 
some illustrated Books and Books of Prints. 

A portion of the Library of Wilham 
Parys, Esq. removed from his residence at 
Camden Town ; together with a Collection 
of Paintings, Prints, and Drawings. 

The entire and valuable Library of the 
late Henry Hope, Esq. of Cavéndish- 
square; comprising a very fine collection 
of Books, in general Literature: the whole 
elegantly bouud. 

The Library of a well known Author, 
removed from Devonshire; containing 
some rare and curious Specimens of early 
Typography ; a good selection of Works 
in Natural History, Divinity, Philosophy, 
General History, Topography, and Belles 
Lettres, in excellent condition. 

The Duplicates of a Bookseller's Stock, 
consisting chiefly of Works in Medicine 
and Divinity, including the Library of an 
eminent Physician deceased ; among which 
are the last Editions of some of the most 
approved Authors. 

The select Library of the Rev. H. Horn- 
man, of Stockholm, deceased ; containing 
a collection of rare Books on Northern 
Antiquities, Auctotes Classici, Dictionaries 
and Lexicons, an original’ MS. of Mary 
Queen of Scots, ancient Silver Coins, and 
other curious articles, recently imported 
from Sweden. 

The Library of James Craufurd, Esq. 
decessed, late Consul at Rotterdam; com- 
prising a collection of Miscellaneous Books, 
in very goed condiiton, 
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America: Unitrep Srates. 
The American Press has distinguished 
the Lirerary Panorama, by reprinting 
its Numbers, verbatim, beginning with that 
of April last, The price is Six Doilars per 
annum: or Three Dollars per volume. 
The exeeution of the work is very respect- 
able, both asto paper and type. We can- 
not but feel the compliment paid to our la- 
bours, by this repetition of them in a dis- 
tant country Conscious to ourselves that 
no sentiments are admitted but what are 
justified by sonnd wisdom and morals, we 
fake a pleasure in thinking, that these sen- 
timents have met with friends abroad, and 
are sufficiently prevalent fo warrant this 
adventure. May they become universally 
popular ! and may America reap the benefit 
in a long course of peace, prosperity, and 
gratitude ! 
Austria. 
German Literature versus French Critics. 
Vienna, Oct. 5.—The Austrian Observer, 
a journal much attached to the cause 
of legitimacy, and to the interests of France, 
complains, with much energy, of the ma- 
nia which actuates some French journals, 
in other respects estimable, in their out- 
rageous attacks on German literature, 
which doubtless is not conformable to the 
taste of Frenchmen, but which, like Greek 
literature, Roman, English, or Spanish, 
must be judged of according to the ideas, 
principles, and manners of the nation to 
which it respectively belongs. To insult 
nations in that which is the consecrated 
medium of expressing their thoughts and 
feelings, is to set up pretensions to a lite- 
rary and moral despotism which no Euro- 
pean nation hasa right toarrogate. In the 
existing situation of the Powers, these dia- 
tribes against foreign literature, ordinarily 
accompanied with calumnies against the 
morals and manners of other nations, have 
the very disagreeable effects of provoking 
reprisals. Europe, restored to its old po- 
litical balance, requires, even in Jiterary 
discussions, that tone of urbanity and po- 
liteness which should always prevail among 
equals. 
Antiquities, &c. in the Austrian Provinces. 
It should seem as if those provinces of 
the Austrian Monarchy which have rarely 
Ver. No. 26,Lit, Pan, N.S, Nov, 1. 


been visited by travellers, and thefefore 
have been deemed obscure and uninterest- 
ing, are at length become objects of atten- 
tion to the literati. Prince Lichnowsky, at 
Vienna, announces the publication of a 
Series of Engrayings, representing the 
Monuments of the middle ages, which exist in 
the Austiian Empire. A work committed 
to the best Engravers, and to be executed 
with splendor, to be published in parts, 
price three ducats each, every three 
months. 

At the same time, Sig. Domenico Testini, 
of Florence, has published, in that city, 
Viaggio curioso, &c. Travels in Transyl- 
vania, Wallachia, and Hungary, ending at 
Vienna, in which whatever is curious, 
scientific, or included in the studies of the 
Antiquary, is particularly attended to:— 
for the use, apparently, of inquisitive and 
examining travellers, 

BAVARIA, 
Education for young Greeks. 

Munich, Sept. 10.—The Atheneum which 
has been founded here by Professor 
Thiersch, for the education of young 
Greeks, goes on successfully, There areal- 
ready young men there from Greece Proper, 
from the Islands, Asia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia; among them are the sons of 
the first families; for example, a nephew 
of Archbishop Ignatio, a grandson of the 
late Prince of Moldavia, three brothers of 
the illustrious name of Comneni, whose fa- 
mily has ret‘red within these few years 
from the Archipelago to Taganrok on the 
Don. 

FRANCE. 
Suspension of the French Journals. 
From a private letter from our Correspondent at Paris, 

The new Stamp Duty or Pamphlets has 
operated with fatal effect on Literature. — 
‘The best Journals in France have been 
obliged to be suspended in consequence of 
it. Amongst the rest Le Magazin Ency- 
clopedique, Le Mercure Etranger, Le Au- 
nales de Chimie, Le Journal de Pharma- 
cie, Le Journal General de Medicine, Le 
Journal des Arts, Le Journal D'Agricul- 
ture, &c. 

Many important works are also suspend- 
ed at press; bat several excellent ones un- 
dertaken by spirited authors succeed, 
amongst these are a splendid edition of 
Homer, in 4to. with the whole Commen- 
tary of Eustathias, by M. Niccolopoulo, 
Librarian of the Institute. An immense 
work in the language of the Troubadouts, 
by M. Raynouard, of the Institute, w 
has already published the Elements of the 
Grammar of that language—a work aheo- 
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British Etymology, we shall vive a review 
of it in our next. 

The first volume of the magnificent work 
on India, by Professor Langies, is finished, 
and the second is publishing. We shall 
notice it also in our next Humber. 

Proposed improvement in the French breed of 
Horses. 

We lately had occasion to observe the 
attention poid, in Prussia, to horses of the 
high Arabian breed, not less are the 
wishes of the French directed towards 
the same object. Chevalier Chate- 
lain,a superior officer of artillery, published 
lately Memoir sur les Chevaur Arabes, &c. 
Memoir on Horses of the Arab race, in 
one volume, Svo. in which he proposes 
by means of importation of these horses, to 
improve and ameliorate, to a very high de- 
gree, the present race of horses in France. 
He lays down principles for selecting the 
most distinguished breeds for the purpose , 
gives his opinion on the forming of studs of 
horses, with instructions to their breeders, 
owners, 

GURMANY. 
History of the Arts throughout Europe. 


M. Fiorillo, who has published the his- 
tory of Painting in Italy, France, Spain, 
and Britain, in five volumes 8vo. has lately 

blished at Hanover, the continuation of 

is work, in a volume of 500 pages, which 
refers to the history of the Arts in Ger- 
many, and the Low Countries. It treats 
ou the early epochs of Art, from the time 
of the Romans to the fifteenth century, 
The work is divided into nme sections, 1w- 
eluding Austria, Bohemia, Silesia, Bavaria, 
Franconia, and Nuremberg, Suabia, par- 
ticularly Augsburg, Ulm, and Nordiingen ; 
on the Upper Rhine, and in the cities of 
Mentz, Spires, Worms, Treves, Cologne, 
end Frankfort; also in Hesse, Thuringia, 
aad Upper Saxony. 

Literary Present. 

Frankfort, Oct. Vi.—Mr. Luke Howard 
has presevied to the library of this city a 
valuable colicction of English books, of 
which one portion relates to the society for 
distributing copies of the Bible, and ano- 
ther to the Sect of the Quakers, as well 
as its present organization in different 
parts of Europe. 

ITALY. 
Etruscan, or Sepulchral Vases 


Notwithstanding a number of vases, 
heretofore known under the appellation of 
Etruscan has been found in Greece, and 
thereby proof of the use of such vases 


in sepulchres, throughout a greater space of 
country than was formerly supposed, has 
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been established, yet it must be confessed, 
that the greater number, and the most 
beautiful specimens have been found in 
Italy. fa Paglia and La Basiticata have 
furnished many of these specimens of an- 
fieutart, which now form the riches of an- 
tiquaries, and the ornament of Royal pa- 
laces. La Puagha especially, has afforded 
the most admirable by their dimensions, by 
the beauty of the paintings which adorn 
them, and by the singularity of the subjects 
treated in those paintings. This district of 
country coutinnes to be distinguished by 
the tombs which are discovered in it, and 
by the expectations it excites of the disco. 
very of others, particularly near Canosa, 
and on a plain having a rocky substratum, 
in which a number of antient sepulchres 
are excavated. 

In September 1818, accident, as has 
already often happened, in the classic 
regions of Italy, produced such a discovery, 
on occasion of digging a well, in the plain 
described; it brought to light the hand. 
somest sepulcbral chamber, that has yet 
beea examined, 

The same excavation disclosed a num- 
ber of other antiquities, equally valua- 
ble. M. Millin, who watched this dis- 
covery with great attention, has published 
a Description of the Tombs of Canosa, with 
their bas-reliefs, ornaments, and painted 
vases : in very large folio, price 100 franes ; 
with fourteen plates. The erudition of this 
writer is too well known to need any com- 
ment: he has treated these subjects with 
his usual ability. 

A remark may here be made on the 
custom of burying such vases, wiih the 
dead. We find it in Britain, where cer- 
tainly the vases disinterred by Sir R. C. 
Hoare and Mr. Cunnington, were thought 
valuable by those who deposited them ; 
we find it, also, in Italy and Greece, 
where uncommon pains have been taken to 
decorate them ;—for what purpose? Ap- 
parently, those found in Britain, are by far 
the most ancient; for they contain no 
figures of any kind; neither symbols of 
hunting, nor of war; neither traditional 
stories, nor mythological fictions: yet are 
they highly ornamented. The arrange- 
ment of those in the tombs of Italy aud 
Greece, is more studied; and sometimes 
mauy are found together, placed in order, 
as it were, by the same individual, If the 
custom were brought by the Britons from 
the east, it was derived from sources incal- 
culably antient; and probably from those 
very same ancestors from whom the 
Greeks, &c. originally sprung. The sub- 
ject is curious ; and may now be inquired 
into with greater advautage than formerly, 
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RUSSIA. 
Series of Historic Medals proposed. 

St. Petersburgh, Sept. }8.—Count Te- 
dor Tolstoi, well known for his talents in 
medal Engraving, has lately siguified to 
the President of the Russian Academy, 
that if the Academy would encourage the 
undertaking, he was inclined to represent 
in a series of medals, the remarkable events 
of the Russian empire in 1812, 1813, 1814, 
viz.—1. The National Arming in Russia. 
2. The Battle of Borodino. $3. The Deli- 
verauce of Moscow. © 4. The Battle at 
Maloijiroslawetz. 5. The Days Battle near 
Krasnoy. 6. The Battle on the Beresina. 
7. The Flight of Napo'eon beyond the Nie- 
men 8. Alexander's first step over the 
frontiers of Russia. 9. The Deliverance of 
Berlin. 10. The Triple Alliance. 11. The 
Battle on the Catzback. 12. The Battle 
at Culm, 13. The Battle of Leipzic. 14. 
The Deliverance of Amsterdam. — 15. 
Crossing the Rhine. 16. The Battle of 
Brienne. 17. The Battle of Arcis-sur- 
Aube. 18. The Battle of Pere Cham- 
penoise. 19. The Occupation of Paris. 

The Russian Academy found the design 
elegant and the uadertaking useful, both 
to preserve the memory of such great 
events, and do honour to the Artsiu Rus- 
sia. However, to be more certain, it was 
resolved to invite the members of the 
Academy of Arts to attend the Sitting. 
They accordingly attended the Sitting of 
the Russian Academy on the 15th June; 
and, having carefally examined the draw- 
ings, expressed their opinion in the most 
favorable terms. 

The Russian Academy hereupon resolv- 
ed: 

1. To allot for the completion of the 
work the sum estimated at 20,000 roubles 
necessary for the purpose, out of the sum 
which the Emperor has assigned for the 
promotion of the Arts and Sciences. 

2. While Count Tolstoi is employed in 
engraving the medals, to have the draw- 
ings engraved on copper, and printed with 
suitable expianations under them. 

3. Toemploy Mr. Ultin, well known 
for his ability, to execute the engravings. 

4. When the plates are printed to open 
a Subscription for the advantage of the in- 
ventor, concerning which due notice will 
be given. 

Missionary History. 

Measures are taking, by a Lady of Rank 
in Russia, with the assistance of the Rev. 
Robert Pinkerton, to attract attention to 
missionary efforts in that vast empire. By 
a Letter from Mr. Pinkerton, we learn, 
that this Princess had, with his aid, nearly 
ready for the press, a work, entitled, “ An 
Account of the Commencement and pre- 
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sent State of Protestant Missions in differ- 

eut Parts of the World.” 

This Volume isin the Rassian language. 
it will be pretty large; but will be ready, 
it is expected, iu the first winter months. 

Buchanan's Researches have appeared in 
the Russian language. 

SAXONY. 

Grundriss der Archatogie, &c.—Elements 
of Archaiology, subservient to the His- 
tory of ancient Art, of Ancient mouu- 
ments, and works of Classic Antiquities. 
ty C. D. Beck. Tom. 1. pp. 250. Leipsie. 
‘The Introduction to this work presents 

the author's views of the manner of study- 

ing Archatology, and the Antique, on the 

history of collections, descriptions, and imi- 

tations of Antiques, on the objects of an- 

cient Art, its emblems aud attributes, with 
the means to obtain a more ready acquain- 
tance with them. 

‘The work itself begins with the general 
history of Art, among different people, as 
the Hindoos, the Babylonians, the Syrians, 
&e. among which the Egyptians, Etrus- 
caus, Greeks, and Romans occupy the first 
rank, ‘The Author then passes to the mo« 
uaments of Art, with inscriptions or with- 
out; with figures or without; then to 
works of Art, as statues, groups, composi- 
tions, &c. The whole will form three vo- 
Jumes and will conclude with an alphabet« 
ical table. Of artists kuown by their 
works, or numismatie cited by authors. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Missionary Publication. 

A Missionary Institution having been 
lately formed at Basle, and a Seminary in 
connection with it for the preparation of 
Missionaries, a Quarterly Publication, in 
German, bas been thought likely to pro- 
mote the design. 

The price, per annum, is one dollar, 

‘The work is devoted to the latest History 
of the Protestant Missionary and Bible So- 
cieties, for the information of the friends of 
Christianity and of maukind in Germany 
aud the Swiss country. 

TARTARY. 
The Holy Scriptures dispersed. 

The Edioburgh Missionary Society is 
preparing, at Astrachau, the Scriptures 
for the use of the Tartars—the United Bre- 
thren, in Labrador, for the Esquimaux— 
the Church Missionary Society, in West- 
ern Africa, for the Bulloms—the Baptists, 
in India, for the millions of the human 
race who are perishing there for lack of 
knowledge—the London Missionary So- 
ciety, in Chiua, for the enlightening of its 
countless population, and, in the Islands 
of the — Sea, for their scattered tribew. 
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[From our Corresronvent at Paris.) 


Les Bedouins ou Arabes du Desert, ouvrage 
publié Capres les notes inediies de Dom 
Raphael, sur les meurs, usages, lois, cos- 
fumes, Civiles et Religieuses, §c. de peu- 
ples, par F. J. Mayeux. 

The Bedouius, or Arabs of the Desert, Kc. 
&e. 3 vols. 18mo, with 24 plates, illus- 
trative of the traits of Character, Cos- 
tumes, and Ceremonies of the Arabs. 
Paris. 1816. 

‘The remark ofa learned French Professor, 
that “in general the merit of a work is in. 
versely as its magnitude,” was never more 
true than on the present oceasion. flow 
many frivolous works are swelle« out intoa 
formidable quarto, the sole merit of which 
consists in their graphic and typographic 
excellence, and, fortunately for paper 
makers, printers, and engravers, such 
works find buyers. It is not that we do not 
feel a lively interest in the progress and 
success of all the arts connected with lite- 
rature. We love to see splendid merit 
ushered into the world in a splendid form; 
but when we see arivulet of letter press 
flowing through a broad meadow of mar- 
gin, and adorned with expensive plates 
which afford no information, and when 
the basis of the work itself is trifling or in- 
significant, it excites our honest indigna- 
tion, as a literary fraud on the purse of the 

rchaser. 

M. Mayeux possessed of the manuscript 
notes of the learned and enterprizing Don 
Raphael instead of publishing them in mag- 
nificent quarto, which he might well have 
done, has chosen the modest |Smo., where- 
by a fund of curious and useful informa- 
tion is rendered of easy acquisition to all 
readers. His conduct is doubly praise- 
worthy in this respect, on the above ac- 
count, and also as adding a continuation to 
previous series of pictures, of various parts 
of the world, in the same size which the 
learned of France have favoured, by com- 
posing delightful little works on the various 
countries which their pursuits enabled 
them best to describe; with plates, illustra- 
tive of manners, habits, and customs. This 
is really rendering valuable acquisitions to 
literature, and we should be happy to see 
60 meritorious and elegant a plan adopted 
in England.* 

We have had several works giving 
cursory accounts of the manner of living of 


* We understand that an English lite- 
rary gentleman intends putting such a plan 
into execution, and commencing it by a 
translation of the work now under notice. 
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the Arabs, but the best have necessarily 
been very imperfect. Don Raphael has 
surpassed all in obtaining information 
on the subject; and trom the known 
character of the author, and his courage in 
suffering every privation, and eucounter- 
ing every risk, to obtatn true intelligence, 
with the absence of all prejudice, we are 
inclined to give him fnll credence in his 
curious sketches, and the more so, as the 
notes were the result of observation, and 
he could have no motive to deceive 
himse'f;—they were not intended for pub- 
lication. Fortunately, his M.S. fell into 
the hands of an excetlent Arabic Scholar, 
M. Mayeux, pupil of that dearned Ori- 
eutalist, the Chevalicr Langles, the French 
Persian Professor, and he has rendered a 
very acceptable service to literature, in 
rendering them public. 


The first volume treats of the names, the 
position and strength of the tribes, and of 
the qualities which distinguish them from 
each other. The second and third volumes 
are devoted to their manners, customs, 
laws, government, and religious creeds. 

Don Raphael enumerates fifty-seven dis- 
tinct tribes, all differing from each other 
in some essential points; of these, eighteen 
inhabit Egypt, and thirty-nine Syria. Yet 
these various tribes we are accustomed to 
coufound under the general name of Arals. 
On this subject the Author observes,— 
I. “ The carelessness with which narra- 
tives are written is the principal cause of 
the false notions and ridiculous opinions 
which we have of distant nations. Thus 
Mussulmans are called Turks, in Europe, 
though they are no more so than the 
French, and they have on the contrary a 
horror of the name of Turk, which is 
indeed an insult to them, and they only 
bestow it through excess of contempt on 
those people who have changed their re- 
ligion, 

It is thus too, we call indiscrimmmately 
Arabs the Bedouins of the desert, the peo- 
ple of the two Arabias, the Syrians, and 
the Iuhabitants of Egypt, without consi- 
dering that all those tribes, which indeed 
speak the same language, differ essentially 
among themselves by their customs, their 
manners, and even their origin. It would 
not be more ridiculous to confound under 
the common name of English, the natives 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 

We here notice a highly merito- 
rious part of the plan,of Don Raphael. 
The names of the various tribes frequently 
refuse all translation; therefore authors 
have in different countries given names 
somewhat resembling in sound the ori- 
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ginal, but alwys participating of the 
genius of the lauguage in which they 
have written. It is thus that the most 
difficult part of translation is to find 
the synonimy of names, and from this 
cause we have so many of the heroes 
of Ancient History with names ending in 
us, though with the exception of the Ro- 
mans it is very certain that no man’s name 
ended tus, This folly has been brought 
down to modern times; thus De Thou 
called himself Thuanus. M. Mayeux wise- 
ly avoids this error in giving the Arabic 
orthography. 


He commences with the tribes of Egypt 
and the tribe of Arass Beni Ary, or 
Arab Bény Aly, as they write it. 

This tribe he observes is not properly 
Egyptian, but is so called from occa- 
sionally bringing to Alexandria, the only 
city where they are to be seen, butter, 
cheese, &c. From their dialect they are 
supposed to come from the environs of 
Tunis. They do not commit any disorders 
in Egypt, but what they dare not take by 
force, they accomplish by fraud. The 
following is @ curious example of this fact. 

After the evacuation of nearly all Egypt, 
the French besieged in Alexandria render- 
ed the reduction of the place uncertain 
by the vigour of their defence. During 
the siege the Arabs Beni Ali arrived, ac- 


cording to their custom: to suffer their 


entrance into the town, to re-victual 
it, and to prevent them by force from sup- 
plying it, was impossible. The English 
general deemed it best to purchase their 
alliance, and the offer was received with 
ardour. It was agreed that they should 
not fornish the town with either victuals 
or clothing. The English exhibited their 
gold, and the Arab swore by God, Maho- 
met, his head, and Eternity; but the rascals 
profiting by the absence of their new allies, 
who were on board their ships, brought 
their merchandise into the city, with a little 
more precaution, itistrue. What was the 
consequence? five shillings were paid for 
what was worth only as many halfpence. 
The besiegers were duped, the besieged 
were victims, and the old adage was veri- 
fied, Inter duos litigantes tertius gaudet. 
Nearly all the classes of Bedonins are 
addicted to robbery, or regard it as the 
proper business of their lives; and on days 
of recreation the Bedouin relates with 
much complacency and pride, the success 
of his predatory excursions; how he rob- 
bed a farm-yard of the poultry, without 
awaking a human being ;—how he met 
travellers in the desert, whom he stripped 
er killed, and brought home afl their 
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spoils in triumph, as a European general 
would recount the most brilliant of his 
exploits; and all national prejudice apart, 
perhaps the balanee of merif, or rather 
the minimum of evil or demerit, is in 
favour of the wandering Arab. He strips 
the traveller to procure his own subsist- 
euce. He is proud of his exploit. A 
sovereign sces a state which he fancies 
from its political, moral, or physical weak- 
ness, may be made an easy prey, and 
thinks it glorious to murder one half of the 
population that he may reign over’ the 
other: which of these is less criminal 
in the eyes of a God of Justice? If a 
man take his neighbours purse, or break 
open his house, he is hanged for it, and 
very justly : what then ought to be the 
panishment of those who rob kingdoms, 
and foully murder all who attempt to de- 
fend their property? ‘The plundering 
Arab compared with such, is a pattern of 
virtue, 


Among all the savage nations, hospi- 
tality is a great virtue; and none carry 
it farther than the Arabs of the Desert, 
Claim the hospitality of an Arab, he will 
ruin himself to feast you, and every one 
of his tribe is emulous to dispute the pos- 
session of the guest, whose stay is a con- 
tinued round of mirth and feasting; but om 
theday of parting, it is not uncommon for 
an Arab to address his guest, after he has 
left the tent. “ My friend, you are going 
to leave us; you possess property, you are 
sure to be robbed, and perhaps murdered, 
before you get out of the desert, therefore 
it will be better that we who are your 


Jriends, and have regaled you like our 


brother, should strip you, rather than the 
Arabs who have done nothing for you ;” 
and without more ado, they dismiss him 
in a state of nature, to pursue his way 
without the risk of robbery. Plunder is 
the regular trade of nearly all the tribes 
of Bedouins, but they frequently restore 
what they have stolen, if their generosity 
is invoked. 

“A christian going on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre having separated 
himself from the caravan, was attacked 
by the Arabs, and stripped of every thing, 
even to his clothes. He now only thought 
of regaining his comrades as speedily as 
possible: but he had not gone far when 
an idea struck him of putting the generosity 
of the Bodouins to the proof; he turned 
and cried with all his force, till he had 
made them hear him, and theu addressing 
the very man who had stripped him, he 
stid, * Oh Chief of the Arabs! a perverse 
Bedouin has robbed me of all 1 possess, 
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and | implore thee, thou who art geuerous, 
who never betrayed thy honour, to procure 
my clothes and baggage to be restored. 
The Bedouin stimu ‘ated by the address of 
this discourse, instantly replied, “thou arta 
crafty fellow, but since thou takest me by 
my honour—bere, take thy effects which the 
rascally Arab has just brought me. 1 
restore them, go thy way, and take care 
no other robs thee.” 

A Chief of a tribe related to me the fol- 
lowing trait:—An old woman, a widow, 
and in extreme wretchedness, possessed 
only 16 ounces of meal for herself and se- 
vena children, until the evening of the fol 
lowing day ; she made 8 little cakes; while 
they were baking, a poor wretch entered, 
and demanded wherewith to satisfy his 
hunger; without hesitation she preseuted 
him one of the cakes, and in the evening 
distributed the other seven to her children, 
concealing from them her act of charity, 
and passing 48 hours without food. ‘This 
fact occurred during the stay of the French 
army in Egypt, and paints the Arab better 
than any description. 


“When a Bedouin is reduced to poverty, 
he does not go beyuing from tent to tent 
but, addressing the clef of bis tribe, de- 
clares his case. The chief instantly cou 
vokes the richest of the tribe, and thus 
addresses them, ¢ One of our brethren ws in 
want, if you wish him to die, let me hill him, 
rather than hunger ; if nol, you know your 
duty. It is enough, every one gives ac- 
cording to his meaus ; one gives a camel, 
another a ewe, another a tent, another 
corn, &c. &c. so that it frequently happens 
that he who was in the morning on the 
brink of starving, in the eveving is richer 
than any of his beuefactors.” 

‘The affecting picture of the Barmecides, 
who possessed all these heroic virtues, 
without staining them by any vice, shal! 
conclude our extracts; we regret that the 
length of the warrative of Almonzer 
mourning their fate, preveuts us from pre- 
Senting it to our readers, but we shall give 
amore recent anecdote of a people who 
were affable and enlightened, aud generous 
as they were rich; the love of ithe people 
hone their ruin, and the hatred of the 
* Court completed it. 

“During the time that the Barinecides 
inhabited the Desert, au Arab became so 
poor, that after having sold his domestic 
utensils, and even his tent, for subsistence, 
he set out without knowing whither to go 
or what would become of him, wishing, 
by his disappearance, to couceal his wretch 
edness from those who had witnessed his 
prosperity. His wife accompanied hiu.— 
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After wandering three days in the desert, 
he met another Bedonin, mounted on a 
nimble dromedary, with three camels hea- 
vily laden following him; he sung, and the 
beams of joy sparkled in his eye. 

“Whence come you? where are you 
voing? and who are you? were the first 
questious of the poor fugitive. I come 
from the vicinity of Bagdad, and T am 
going to Bassora; | was formerly rich, but 
ill luck triumphed over fortune, aud was 
plunged in theabyss of misery, when | re- 
solved to essay the beneficence of the 
Barmecides ; | was told they were not only 
generous, but recompensed generosity in 
others ; all L possessed was a sabre, [ pre- 
sented it one of the chiefs of that illus. 
trious family, and [ accompanied my mo- 
dest present with a couplet in his praise: 
he received it without making any reply, 
he no sooner cast his eyes on me thau he 
left me, ‘Oh vanity of human hopes’, 
cried [ to myself, in my sorrow, ‘God con- 
founds the caleulations of man, and dis- 
peuses prosperity aud misfortune at his 
pleasure!” Before dinner the Barmecide 
seut for me, aud seated me at his table, 
night came, | was led to a teat; surprised 
at the manner of my reception, I surren- 
dered my frame to sleep: a young slave 
entered with the morning san, took me 
by the hand, and led me a few paces from 
the tent, and putting the reins of these 
three camels in my hand, ‘ Take these,’ 
said he, ‘and goin peace: such is my mas- 
ter's answer,” 

Astonished, | wished to fly to this gene- 
rous morial and testify my gratitude; the 
servant stopped me, adding, ‘sour wish is 
vain, my master receives the thanks of uo 
person ; such is his custom, for he says, to 
suffer any oue to thank us for a favour, 
is receiving the recompense of a good ac- 
tion, from man, iustead of waiting for the 
blessing of the Deity. 

In silence | mounted this dromedary, 
which was also presenied me, and depart- 
ed. When I had travelled a few miles, 
leading my camels after me, I stopped to 
examine their burtheu: they bear at least 
100,000 dinars of precious effecis, and 
three times as much in money, besides a 
sinall case; on opening it, | found my 
sabre with this note, ‘ My dear son, thy 
good intention sufficeth me, | would have 
offered thee more than my servant has 
presented thee on my acconnt, but God 
has not placed them in my hands; peace 
be with thee.” 

Encouraged by the success of this Be- 
douin, the other directed his steps to the 
Barmecides, and in three days he was tea 
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fimes more rich than ever he bad been in 
his life. 

These extracts will suffice fo give an 
idea of the merit and interest of this little 
work, The twenty-four plates which ac- 
company it are from good desigus, and 
illustrate the maiuners, customs, and cere- 
monies of those tribes, which exhibit hu- 
man nature in its most debased and its 
most exalted forms. 


De lOrigine et des Progres de la Legislation 
Francaise ; ou Histoiredu Droit public et 
privé de la France, se. 


On the Origin and Progress of French Le- 
gisiation; or, Uistory of the public and 
private Jaw of Frauce, from the founda- 
tion of the Monarchy to the present 
time. By M. Bernardi, of the Institute, 
1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 


M. Bernardi is one of the few writers of 
the present age, who, in treating a subject, 
searches authoritics, not to establish this 
or that particular system, bat to discover, 
and when discovered, to publish truth; 
firm in his purpose, he fears not to 
combat error and misrepresentation, 
wherever he finds it, even in the Prince of 
Historians, Tacttus himself. This is a pre- 
cious quality in an Historian ;—in al! 


ages its exercise has been deemed an al-- 


most insuperable difficulty, and therefore 


ew Nave really attempted to surmount it, 


though a// profess to do so. Matthew Pa- 
ris, who wrote in the thirteenth century, 
may be cited as one of the few among the 
ancients, and Plowden amoung the mo- 
derns, yet the former of these complains in 
terms more true than elegant, Dura est 
enim conditio Hisloriographorum quia 
vera dicant, homines provocant ; st falsa 
scriptis commendant, Dominus vertitcos 
ab udulatoribus sequestrat, non acceptat.— 
And Hume, who is any thug but impar 
tial, affects to excuse himself by the avowal 
that “no man has arose who has been 
able to pay an entire regard to truth, and 
has dared to expose her, without covering 
or disguise, to the eyes of the prejudiced 
public.” Far from agreeing with the 
northern Historian, whose doctrine is nei- 
ther more nor less thon an apology for 
fraud and falsehood, and those too of the 
worst description, as being destined to 
perpetuate deception to the remotest ages, 
we render a pure and willing homage to 
those whose iuflexiblesouls cling to the altar 
of Truth, and if they fall, expire at its 
base. 

M. Bernardi treats a subject which has 
already been frequeutiy attempted, with 
different degrees of merit. Boulaiaviiivers 


ant the Abbé du Bos opened the career of 
the [istory of the Public and Private 
Law of France. The great Montesquieu, 
the houest Minister D'Argenson, the 
Abbé Mably, M. Mounier, M. Bouald, and 
Montlosier followed, and M. Bernardi 
brings up the rear. Each of these authors 
had considered the subject under particular 
views, and, in some measure, with a spirit 
of system: for instance, M. D'Argenson 
was avainst hereditary nobility, and 
Mouuier the coutrary. M. Bernardi, ex- 
teuding his plan to the abstract considera- 
tion of Truth, varies considerably in his 
premises and conclusions, from his predeces- 
sors. We all know the amiable character 
given by Tacitus of the ancient Germans, 
out we have not all reflected on the politi- 
cal motives of the Historian. Ee not only 
wished to offer a model to corrupted Rome, 
but also to flatter the Germans, whose 
friendship and goodwill were necessary, in 
a superior degree, to the fortune of Rome. 
let us now see the character given by M. 
Bernardi of his ancestors the Franks. — 
« Their laws were simply conventions 
agreed upon among themselves, to put a 
sort of bridle on the violence of their pas- 
sious, and prevent them from effecting the 
dissolution of their Society, which would 
have been iuevitable, had they been suffered 
with impunity. The principal bases of 
their laws were concerning crimes, and 
these the most common among brutal 
nations: — as murder, robbery, wounds, 
and, in general, all acts of ferocity, and 
violence. ‘They gave themselves up to the 
greatest excesses; they fought and killed 
each other, even in churches, at table, and 
all other meetings. ‘Their laws were, pro- 
perly speaking, only a tarif of wounds, with 
an enumeration of all the parts of the 
human body, even those they might have 
dispensed themselves from naming, and of 
every manner in which each would be in- 
jured. Insults of language were also 
taxed with the same exactuess, and we 
may see which were considered the most 
offeusive.” 

This, certainly, is no flattering por- 
trait, but it is a just one, of the barba- 
barous hordes who married their sisters, 
their neices, and even their father’s widow. 
‘The first Christian Kings, it is trae, for- 
bade these iucestuous unions, but in vain 3 
even Charlemague bimse!f found it a task 
beyond his powers ; what indeed was to 
be effected as to morals, on 2 people, who 
valued life less than the gratification of the 
meanest pleasures, on whom the example 
of punishment could produce no effect. 
He called in the aid of the church, which, 
by degrees instilling into the miuds of 
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those who never dreamt of an hereafter, 
the terrors of eternal perdition, paved 
the way for an improvement of morals. 
What a melancholy picture does M. Ber- 
wardi trace of these times !—* We see by 
the capiiniarics that frequently the King’s 
Messengers were resisted with open force, 
that the judges either protected cu)prits, 
or received bribes, that the people were 
oppressed in a thousand ways by the 
Courts. Justice was banished from tie 
judgment seat ; on the one hund, were be- 
held nothing but torrents of blood ; on the 
other, nothing but fraud and deceit. There 
was no safety for commerce. They were 
obliged to make the centeniers (Captains 
Of hundreds) swear that they would wot 
rob. Robbery and brigandage were un- 
punished ; and it was a common expression 
under Charles the Bold, to say, It was no 
use to complain to the King, from whom 
no justice or consolation was to be hoped.” 

In these times the influence of religion 
was the only safe-gnard ef liberty and op- 
pressed humanity. It was to the interpo- 
sition of the Church that we owe the sus- 
Pension of the private wars and family 
feuds, undertaken in the first instance to 

unish those whom no jaws could reach, 

t which soon became so fatal to the 
people, that, murder, robbery, fire, and 
sword, spread universal desolation ; we 
may judge of the disorder of those dreadfal 
times by the fact that they were obliged to 
grant impunity to the murderer of him 
who had broken the Treve de Dien. 

We wouid, however, here remark, that 
the truce of God, as the Pope's Edict was 
called, which forbade the avenging of pri- 
vate quarrels between such and such feasts, 
and on such and such days in the week, 
was rather political than religious. It 
was at the time when Peter the Hermit 
preached the crusade to the Holy Land. 
Crusaders were wanted, and the Pope 
adroitly turned the turbuleut spirit of pri- 
vate revenge toa pious mdignation against 
the infidel possessors of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Mankind at that period were in a 
state of barbarism; the flame of learning 
was every where extinct, seve in the clois- 
ters, where it burnt with a feeble and un- 
certain light, but feeble and uncertain as it 
was, it was kept alive by the Priests, and, 
it may be said, by the Prtests only, for cen- 
turies, till a brighter era arose under 
Francis 1. Would that the thirst of tem- 


poral power had not destroyed all the 
christian virtues of the church, and even 
cancelicd the obligations learning owes to 
her! Possessed of learning, the Popes were 
the natural arbuters-for deciding the con- 
tested rights of Sovereigns, but vo sooner 
@id the Popes find their interposition res 
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pected, than their ambition made them im- 
piously declare, that God had expressly 
given them power over all Sovereigns. 
This was the argument made use of by one 
of them to an Emperor of Germany, “ If 
St. Peter were here, and ordered you to 
depose your crown at his feet, would you 
dare to disobey then Saint Peter 
could command, J], who am his regulag 
successor, can command , and if obedience 
be dne to him, the like is due to me.” 

Perhaps the most difficult matter to treat 
was that part of the subject, commencing 
with the reign of Louis XVI. to the end of 
the reign of Napoleon, confined as it is, 
toa moderate sized. octavo volume; this 
partis little more than a nomenclature, 
and if we are at all inclined to find fault 
with our author, who deserves so well of 
the public, it isthat he has not madea dis- 
tinct volume of the last half century, 
which coutains more subjects of discus- 
sion, yet involved in doubts, and bas pro- 
duced more wonderful eveuts, than history 
has had to record. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RAPE OIL; 
Intended to render it equal to Spermaceti Oil, - 
for Mumination. 

*,* We knew a Gentleman who employed 
his leisure time, for many years, in various 
experiments on the purification of Oils. We 
do not know, that he had any opportunity of 
employing sea-water; though we know he 
used water impregnated with sa/t. Besides 
this, his oils were constantly exposed to the 
sun and air, by which they aequired (in 
bladders) a fluidity and transparency great- 
ly to their advantage. The following is 
part of a communication to the Secretary 
of the Cork lustitation. 

| began by washing the oil with spring 
water; which is effected by agitating the 
oil violently with asixth part of the water. 
This separates the particles of the oil, and 
commixes those of the water intimately with 
them. After this operation, it looks like 
the yolks of eggs beat up. In less than 
forty-eight hours they separate completely, 
the oil swimming at top, the water with 
all feculent and extraneous particles sub- 
siding at the bottom. I improved very 
much ov this, by substituting sea-water in 
the place of fresh water. I tried whether 
fresh water impreguated with salt, may 
not do as well as sea water, but found the 
light not so bright, and of a reddish cast. 
The oil which 1 have washed is rape oil, 
for which | am charged 4s. 4d. a gallon._ 1 
have now made use of it coustantly for two 
mouths: it gives uo bad smell, and when 
burning close to the spermaceti oil is pot 
to be distinguished. F 
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| 
NATIONAL FISHERIES. 

We have several times called the atten- 
tion of the public to proposals in favour of 
the British Fisheries; and after the com- 
munications we have received from the 
highest authorities, we have wondered that 
little, or nothing, more was heard about 
the plans and exertions proposed. Con- 
vinced, as we are, that much benefit may 
accrue to the nation from spirited, and ju- 
dicious exertions on this subject, we have 
beheld with extreme regret, a variety of 
schemes fade away, and issue in disappoint- 
ment. We hope better things of the pre- 
sent ; which, we trust, has originated in the 
right quarter, and will be conducted with 
associated benevolence and skill. In the 
meanwhile, the information contained in 
this article is interesting from its nature, 
from the particulars it inclades, and the 
extent of its views. It is at once instruc- 
tive, and benevolent; and it deserves the 
attention and patronage of the interior 
towns of our country, and their public spi- 
rited men of understanding and influence. 

A MEETING 
OP THE 
SUPPORTERS 
OF THE 

Downs Society of Fishermen's Friends. 
was held October 1, at the City of London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Society to carry their 
objects into complete execution. 

About two o'clock, the Lord Mayor en- 
tered the room, and took the Chair. He 
expressed his regret, that official business 
would prevent him from remaining more 
than a few moments in the situation to 
which he had been called—still, however, 
he attended, in order to give his counte- 
nance to a measure that appeared likely 
to be beneficial to mankind—and, in his 
public capacity of Chief Magistrate, as 
well as in his private one, as a citizen of 
London, he would render the plan every 
assistance in his power. He had read a 
statement of a sort of combination, on the 
part of certain oyster-merchants, relative 
to the oyster-bed off Dover. Those Geu- 
tlemen endeavoured to prevent any of the 
fish taken from that bed to be broughi 
to market—they declared that they would 
not employ any persons engaged in that 


inferior oysters was kept up to 16s. or 188. 
per bushel, while those of a superior de- 
scription were sold as high as 25s. . He 
hoped, among other benefits which the 
new Institution would produce, that it 
would remove this shameful monopoly, 
The general principle of the Institution 
was intended to do great service to the 
poor fishermen, now out of employ—and, 
by giving a proper scope to their industry, 
to remedy that extensive and increasing 
evil, smuggling—the penalty of which al- 
ways fell ou the poor fellows engaged in it, 
He could assure the meeting, that he 
would adopt every means in his power to 
further the objects of the Institation—not 
only by his own personal exertions, but by 
the efforts of those Gentlemen of the house- 
hold, who held situations in the market. 

The Lerd Mayor then made his bow 
and retired, 

On the motion of the Lord Gambier, 
the Chair was iaken by Mr. Alderman 
Atkins, 

The worthy Alderman. said, the object 
of the present meeting was, to second the 
intentions of those Gentlemen, who had 
formed themselves into a Jaudable Society, 
at Deal, for relief of the poor fishermen on 
that coast. From the altered circumstances 
of the times, those men were undoubtedly 
prevenicd from earning that subsistence to 
which they had been accustomed ; and it 
was necessary that an endeavour should be 
made to seek out new objects of employ. 
ment for them. If the efforts of this Insti- 
tution should be the meaus of altering the 
system now prevalent in sea-port towus— 
where smuggling was encouraged by a set 
of crafty Jews—where persons were entic- 
ed, by every artifice, to break the laws— 
it would be no common advantage to the 
community as well as to the revenue. 
Very recently a mau of his own name, by 
engaging in those pursuits, became ob- 
noxious to the laws. He was led fiom oue 
villainy to another. By seeking to obtain 
riches in a summary way, he narrowly 
escaped an iguominious death. He thought 
the highest praise was Cue to those Gentle- 
meu who set the Institution on foot at Deal. 
He certainly wished that the business 
should be left in the hands of those Gentle- 
men who had so ably commenced this 
great work—and he was convinced that 
every individual would feel extremely 
happy to contribute all the assistance in 
his power in support of their praiseworthy 
endeavours. 

The Secretary then proceeded to read 
extracts from “ the Report of the Commit- 
tee of the Downs Society of Fishermen's 
Friends.” . . .- 
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“ It is with peculiar satisfaction that the 
Conimittee are, at length, enabled to make 
their Keport on the preliminary experi- 
meat which was, last year, undertaken, by 
the direction of this Society, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining how far the wonderful 
abandance of fish with which Divine Pro- 
vidence fas blessed our shores, might afford 
employment for relieving the distress of the 
maritime, and other labouring classes in 
this neighbouhood; and they now beg 
leave to make a distinct declaration of the 
motives and objects of this Association, as 
well as of the success which has so far at- 
tended their undertaking, and the means 
by which the ulterior views of the Society 
might be accomplished. 

“ Many circumstances have conspired to 
bring the most severe distress on that nu- 
meroos class of our population, which, dur- 
ing the war, fouud employment in hovelling, 
and attending on shipping, as well as in 
the occasional fishing, which the local 
demand required—and this distress is daily 
manifested not only by the number of 
those who are compelled to prefer their 
legal claim to relief from the Poor Rates, 
but also from a corresponding decrease in 
the value of the property from which those 
rates are drawn--so that the rates have rapid 
ly risen 100 per ceut. and, without some 
effectual remedy, are likely to increase toa 
most alarming amount. 

“With this deplorable prospect before 
them, many of the principal inhabitants of 
Deal, aud the neighbouring parishes of 
Walmer and Ringwould, associaied them- 
selves in November last, under the deno- 
mination expressed in the title of the Re- 
port, for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration such means as should appear most 
expedient for affording relief to any of the 
boatmen who might desire to avail them- 
selves of their assistance. 

“In the consideration of this subject, it 
clearly appeared that the fisheries, which 
have hitherto been carried on from these 
parishes, have borne no proportion either 
to the inexhaustible abundance with which 
our shores are providentially supplied, or 
to the demand for the consumption of their 
produce in the Metropolis and inland 
towns, or in the colonial and foreign 
markets. 

“This disproportion between the de- 
mand and production appeared to the So- 
ciety to arise, chiefly, from the want of 
funds among the boatmen (who are gene- 
rally in weedy circumstances) to make their 
outfits on a suitable scale—the want of a 
regulated intercourse with the Metropolis, 
for the sale of their fresh fish—and the 
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their surplus for distant sale in this coun- 
try, or for exportation to foreign parts. 

“ The lateness of the season not allowing 
the Society to attempt any effectual ar- 
rangement last year, they determined, as a 
preliminary experiment, to raise a fund, 
in shares of five pounds, for the purpose of 
curing one hundred barrels of white her- 
rings forthe West Indies, which was under- 
stood to require the greatest shill and care 
in the process of curing and packing 5 but 
none of the inhabitants being acquainted 
with this process, it was found necessary 
to procure instruction, at a considerable 
expeuse, from persous who had been em- 
ployed in the Datch, Scotch, aud Cornish 
Fisheries ; aud these persons, with a num- 
ber of women and childrenfrom the parish 
workhouse, who were placed under their 
iustraction, cured as many herrings as the 
Committee were able to obtain from the 
boats, which, at that late period of the sea- 
son, wereabout to be laid up; aud although 
no more thas 69 barrels could be procured, 
this quantity was found sufficient to afford 
complete instruction to those who were em- 
ployed in it, as well as to the whole town 
who witnessed their proceedings. 

“The Committee have now to report, 
that the herriugs having, by these means, 
been cored inthe nost perfect manner, and 
having been minutely examined by the 
Fishery Inspector, were highly approved, 
and received the first bounty paid, under the 
present Act, ou this part of the coast. 

“ The Society having directed that sixty- 
two barrels of these herrings should be sent, 
in small samples, to the West Indies, in 
order to ascertain their quality and fitness 
for that climate, this quantity was accord- 
ingly sold to the following West India pro- 
prietors and merchants, viz. George Scott, 
Esq. William Vaughan, Esq. Andrew Bel- 
cher, Esq. and Messrs Manning and An- 
derson, who kindly undertook to send them 
to such correspondents as would pay parti- 
cular attention to their quality, and make a 
faithful report on them. 

“ Time has not yet permitted the whole 
of these reports to come to hand, but those 
which have been received, contain such ac- 
counts from Jamaica, Antigua, and Barba- 
does, as afford the most gratifying proof 
that, as far as regardsthe operative part of 
curing and packing the Downs herrings (a 
point of the highest prelimivary import- 
ance), the Society's experiment has been 
crowned with the most complete success.” 

“In describing the advantages which the 
Cinque Ports afford in carrying on the 
fisheries, your Committee beg leave to ob- 
serve, that the periodical shoals of her- 
rings, in their progress from the North 
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Sea to the Channel, appear in wonder- 
ful abundance in the Downs in the early 
part of October, and remain till the end of 
November, about which time they pro- 
ceed gradually to the westward, and are 
caught off the Isle of Wight till the end of 
February; indeed, such is the profusion of 
these fish, while they continue between 
the Forelands, where they are necessarily 
coudensed by the conformation of the 
Straits, that, as your Committee are in- 
formed, the quantities taken ou this part 
of the coast amount to more than double 
the average catch of our great fishery at 
Newfoundland, in proportion to the time 
and uumber of hands employed in it. 

“ Your Committee would be happy if 
they could say with truth, that this har- 
vest had, in anv adequate degree, in- 
fluenced our people's exertions—on_ the 
contrary, they have, with coucern, to re- 
port, that the fisheries are at present limited 
to a very insigutficent scale, and conducted 
in so desuliory a manner that, in the early 
part of their respective seasons, the article 
is reudered too dear for the general con- 
sumption of the Jabouring classes, and, to- 
wards the end of the season, when most 
abundant, itis too cheap to enable the fish- 
ermen to pursne their euiployment with 
advantage; so that the boats are always 
laid up before the season expires, not from 
the deficiency of fish, but from the inad- 
equacy of the markets, and the uncertaiuty 
of sale. 

“The ill success of the fishery carried 
onin these straits from the English coast, has 
lately become more apparcut from the con- 
trast formed bythe French and Dutch fish- 
ries, the out fits for which have, since the 
peace, amounted to several hundred sail of 
craft, calculated to stand the weather, as 
well as to remain at sea for many days, to 
proceed to a considerable distance from 
their own ports; by which means, as your 
Committee are informed, they last year 
made successful voyages, continuing the 
fishery even on our coasts, and under the 
shelter of our harbours, for several weeks 
after the boats of the neighbourhood were 
laid up—a fact that would uaturally ex- 
cite suspicion of the ignorance and indo- 
lence of our fishermen, if they who reside 
on the spot could not affirm, from actual 
observation, that our men, although their 
characteristic energy is repressed by pover- 
ty aud neglect, are in no degree inferior to 
foreigners, either in diligence or skill, nor 
is there any sitaation in the world where 
the fishermen have greater hardships or 
dangers to encounter. 

“Iu attributing the low condition of 
this fishery to the above causes, your 
Committee conceive the remedy which 
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obviously suggests itself is, to raise a fund, 
and employ it, under proper regulations, 
in assisting the fishermen to make more 
efficient out fits and enabling them to send 
their produce to the metropolis and inland 
towns, (to which it seems by nature 
destined), and in curing the overplus for 
exportation to the British colonies, or 


foreign markets.” 


« Possesses within 
herself neither 
ber, iron, hemp, 
pitch, tar, staves, nor 
salt, but is supplied 
with every article, 
except the latter, 
from the Baltic, in 
return for fish; part 
of the salt is ob- 
tained from France, 
Portugal, and the 
Mediterranean ; but 
a considerable pro- 
portion from Liver- 
pool. 

* Has no herrings 
near her own coast, 
but takes them ou 
the coast of Britain, 
from Shetland to the 
coast of Sussex, com- 
mencing at the dis- 
tanse of 250 leagues, 
and ending at fifty 
leagues from her 
own ports. 


“Her own popu- 
lation is computed 
to be between two 
and three millions: 
a large preportion 
of her fish has there- 
fore always to de- 
peud foreign 
markets for con- 
sumption, and in 
Russia, her fish is 
subject to a higher 
duty than British. 


“Ter fisheries are 
exposed to interrap- 
tion, and even total 
suspension, in time 
of war with Great 
Britain, from the de- 
ficiency of her mari- 
time force for their 


defence. 


“Great 


Produces tim- 
ber, iron, and salt, 
and possesses the 
same facilities for ob- 
taining the other ar- 
ticles as the Dutch; 
and even staves, of a 
quality adapted for 
packing fish for in- 
land consumption, 
may be procured at 
home at an inferior 
price. 


“Every part of 
our insular coast a- 
bounds with  her- 
rings, as well as 
other fish, at differ- 
ent seasons, while 
there are but few 
months in the year 
in which the shoals 
are not found on 
some part of our 
shores. 

“'lhe population 
of the united king- 
dom being stated at 
18 millions, the de- 
mand for fish for 
home consumption, 
if cured in a man- 
ner equal to the 
Dutch, may be stat- 
ed at six times that 
of Holland ; while 
her commercial in- 
tercourse with other 
states affords supe- 
rior facilities for fo- 
reign trade. 

“ Her maritime 
power affords full 
security to any ua- 
tional iustitution on 
the most permanent 
and exteusive plan, 
for carrying on the 
fisheries.” 
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“Your Committee, naturally conceiving 
that any proposals for increasing the pro- 
duction of a commodity should be ac- 
companied with a satisfactory view of the 
markets on which its sale would depend, 
have made the best inquiry on this head 
that circumstances would permit; and, 
without pretending that either time or. op- 
portunity has enabled them to obtain full 
information on this extensive part of the 
subject, they have the satisfaction to state, 
from the reports of various merchants and 
others, who bave resided in Russia, Prussia, 
Germany, and Sweden, or are natives of 
those countries, that the north of Europe 
has, for several years past, been very inad- 
equately supplied from the Prussian and 
Norwegian fisheries; while the British ber- 
rings have not been cheap enough to com- 
pete with those of Norway, for the supply 
of the lower classes who consume them, 
nor good enough, in poiat of quality, to be 
introduced at the tables of the rich, like 
herrings cured in the Dutch manner; and 
your Committee understand that the ill 
success of occasional shipments from Leith 
to Russia may be attributed to this cause : 
the British fish being, as it were, insulated 
between the low price of the Norwegian 
fish, (which, the price current from Pe- 
tersburgh) in November last, quotes at 
50 roubles and the superior quality of the 
Datch cured fish, which are quoted at 200 
roubles, the British being averaged at 80 
roubles. 

“In regard to the demand for herrings 
in oar West India Islands, (where, it is 
hoped, the British fishery will never again 
meet the competition it suffered some years 
ago from the Americans and the Swedes) 
there is every reason to believe that the 
improvement in curing the herrings caught 
on the British coast will increase their con- 
sumption in our colonies, which is already 
so great, that the limited quantity herein 
proposed to be obtained, in the next sea- 
son, is not likely to affect the West India 
markets in any great degree; and it isa 
consideration not unworthy the benevo- 
lent views of this country, that even the 
negroes should be furnished with whole- 
some food. 

« Considering the amount of our popula- 
tions and in how small a part of the coun- 
try fish constitutes any material article of 
susienance, there can be no doubt that if it 
could be rendered wholesome and desir- 
able in quality, and cheap in price, so as to 
become accessible to the labouring classes, 
the demand for its consumption would 
iverease beyond any calculation we can 
pretend to make ; though it must appear 
on the most cursory view, that supposing 
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the number of families in the United King- 
dom to consist of 3,600,000, and each fa- 
mily to coustime only one barrel per an- 
num, (equal to about four pounds of fish 
per week), the whole consumption would 
amount to 3,600,000 barrels; and taking 
the present fishery at one-third of that quan 
tity, the additional two-thirds which might 
be computed to be produced from ex- 
tending the fisheries, might be valued at 
4,800,000/, sterling, affording maintenance 
to 960,000 families in various departments 
of labour arising from this source.” 

“In attributing the low condition of this 
fishery to the causes before stated, your 
Committee conceive the remedy which ob- 
viously suggests itself is, to raise a fund, 
and employ it, under proper regulatious, 
in assisting the fishermen to make more ef- 
ficieut out fits—in evabliug them to send 
their produce to the metropolis and inland 
towns (to which it seems by nature destin- 
ed), and in curing the surplus for exporta- 
tion to the Britis colonies, or foreign mar- 
kets. 

“ With respect to the supply of London 
and the inland markets, with fresh fish, this 
object, though it coustitute the first branch 
of the proposed experiment, depends, at 
present, on the adveulitious arrival of 
smacks from the river, and the bargains 
which the masters can make with the fish- 
ermen. This desultory and uncertain mode 
is generally attended with so much incon- 
venience to both parties, that, inthe earl 
part of the season, the fish, as before stated, 
is rendered too dear in London for the use 
of the lower classes, and towards the close 
of the season, when the produce is most 
abundant, it fetches too low a price to in- 
duce the fishermen to continue their em- 
ployment so long as they would other- 
wise do. 

“ It should therefore be the object of the 
Society to provide smacks, in proportion 
to the number of boats connected with 
them, which should meet the fishermen 
early in the morning, at some convenient 
rendezvous, according to the state of the 
wind and tide, where, taking the fish on 
board, they should proceed, with the ut- 
most dispatch, to Loudon. 

“ On this plan it is presumable, that sixty 
boats, which the parishes could immediate- 
ly furnish, would supply that market with 
fifty tons of fresh herrings, or about a third 
of that quantity of mackerel, in their respec- 
tive seasons, daily, at little more than half 
the price at present charged for them ; nor 
would it unfrequently happen, under the 
proposed arrangement, that fish caught off 
the North Foreland would arrive in Lon- 


don on the same day. 
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“The Society might also provide carts, 
avd make contracts with horse-keepers, for 
carrying fish by land to Canterbury, Chat- 
ham, Rochester, Maidstone, and the inter- 
mediate towns and villages, where they 
might arrive, consigued to established 
agents, within six or eight hours after they 
were taken out of the water. 

Convinced from practical observation, 
that every association for carrying on a 
fishery, must be founded on the interests 
of those on whose fidelity and exertion it 
must chiefly depend, which will not admit 
like most other employments, of any effec- 
tual superintendance or control, the Com- 
mittee have endeavoured in the proposed 
plan, to excite those interests, by requir- 
ing the boats’ crews to become subscribers 
of such shares as, though comparatively 
small in themselves, are sufficient to insure 
the irdustry and fidelity of these men, by 
the strongest pledge that can be required 
ofthem; at the same time that the gratify- 
ing idea of being admitted members of such 
an association, is peculiarly adapted to the 
habits and feelings of the Cinque Port sea- 
men, many of whom are in circumstances 
to hold shares in the boats in which they 
are usually employed—and even the rest 
are men of such character or connexions, as 
would enable them to obtain loans, if their 
subscriptions should be required to be paid 
in anticipation of the adventure ; but it 
would be sufficient that the eventual earn- 
ings of the crews should be pledged for 
their respective shares; and, in regard to 
the boat owners, it appears but just that 
the property they have already invested in 
the fishery, should be admitted as their 
contribution to the capital stock of such 
an association—not only without any fur- 
ther payment, but even as entitling them 
on the security of their boats, to some ad- 
vance from the Society; without which, 
under their present distress, many of the 
boats cannot be fitted out, but must perish 
on the beach, or be employed in a perni- 
cious traffic, which it is one object of the 
Society to supplant.” 


The following are the advantages which 
the Committee expect will be derived 
from their plan :— 

First—The general extension of the 
fisheries would open a new channel of em- 
ployment for the great surplus of our ma- 
ritime and manufacturing classes, and thus 
tend to relieve the distress which isso ge- 
nerally felt throughout the country. 

Secondly—It would immediately reduce, 
and gradually supplant, the contraband 
trade, which has been estimated at the 
enormous amount of fifteen millions ster- 
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ling ; and would produce an inverse effect 
on our manufactures and productions, by 
keeping foreign articles ont of our market, 
which are purchased only with cash. 

Thirdly—It would render the revenue 
more productive by several millions. 

Fourthly—It would maintain, without 
expense, at a point most contiguous to the 
Continent, an efficient and organized re- 
source of national defence. 

Fifthly—It would support at the entrance 
of the Thames, and the greatest thorough- 
fare for British shipping, a competent num- 
ber of those valuable men who are ac- 
knowledged to be so able and so necessary 
for preserving the lives and property of his 
Majesty's subjects, in the dangers inciden- 
tal to this navigation. 

Sixthly — It would furnish a regular, 
ample, and cheap supply of fish for the 
metropolis, and for inland consumption, 
either fresh during their respective seasons, 
or salted for winter use; providing a vat 
luable resource in yearsof scarcity, without 
the additional bounty which has been 
sometimes paid for that purpose, to the 
amount of 30,0001. 

Seventhly—By uniting our neglected re- 
sources, Great Britain would be enabled 
to meet any other nation in the foreign mar- 
kets for fish, and would insure, to her own 
fisheries, the exclusive supply for her own 
markets. 

“ While the preparations were making 
at Deal, a deputation was appointed to so- 
licit the Right Honourable the Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports (Lord Liverpool) 
to do the Society the honour to become its 
Patron—and to request the Right Honour- 
able Admiral Lord Gambier to become its 
President— and these applications having 
been favourably received, the deputation 
had the honour to lay the Report and Plan 
before the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor, who expressed his approbation, 
and kindly assured the Society He his assis- 
tance and support. 

“The deputation also communicated the 
views of the Society to the Committee of 
the Association for the Relief of the Manu- 
facturing and Labouring Poor, who de- 
clared that the Fishermen's Friends were 
entitled to their support, and benevolentty 
granted them a dunation of three hundred 
pounds.” 

Alderman Atkins said, gentlemen would 
understand, that the 30]. mentioned in 
the last place, was givenas a donation— 
but the object of this meeting was, to set 
on foot asubscription, which would inte- 
rest, in the whole of this proceeding, all 
who became parties to it. The subscrib- 
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ers would hold shares, as members of the 
Society, and be entitled to receive a divi- 
dend, or profit, onthe sum embarked by 
them iv the concern. By this means, an 
efficient control would be provided; and 
the right to control the proceedings of the 
Society—to dismiss or to employ indivi- 
duals, should never be lost sight of. The 
Society was in a great measure formed 
with a view to setthug the fisherman—to 
prevent his emigration—and to give him a 
constant occupation. Vor this purpose, 
it was determined, that one share of 5!. 
might be divided between five persous—so 
that every man on board one of the boais, 
would be interested in the success of the 
fishery. This was the principle on which, 
alone, the fishery could be supported. 
From pursuing a different course, other 
fishing companies had failed. He had 
been a subscriber to the Nymph-bank 
Fishery, on the coast of Irelaud—but it 
was conducted on a false principle ; and 
that was the true cause of its failure ; for 
there was a very great abundance of fish 
on the Nymph-bank. But, by the pre- 
sent plan, a control was establisiied—be- 
cause it proceeded, not on a principle of 
charity, but of common profit and common 
interest ; and, in consequence of that con- 
trol, ifany man acted improperly, he could 
be removed. One single share being divided 
between five persons, would give to each 
individual an interest in the success of the 
plan, and each of them would have a right 
to vote. A system of occupation and con- 
trol being once established, he conceived 
they might look forward to a very great 
consumption of fish, and, of course, a great 
degree of competition, which would afford 
very extensive employment to our fisher- 
men. The worthy Alderman then pro- 
posed Resolutions to this effect. 


Lord Gambier could not avoid express- 
ing the strong desire he felt to assist the 
Society. He certainly should use his con- 
stant endeavours to promote, to the ut- 
most possible extent, the objects which it 
had in view. The great benefits likely to 
arise from this Institution, if carried to the 
extent they might hope for, would go far 
beyond the most sanguine calculations. 
The employment of the poor was a matter 
of the first importance to the well-being of 
society; and, by the plan now proposed, 
not only would the fishermen be occupied, 
profitably for themselves and for the com- 
munity, but their families, their wives and 
children, would also be employed in mak- 
ing nets, and in other avocations connected 
with the fisheries. He was sure (and, 
though a naval man, he hoped he should 


be excused when he made the observation) 
it would be allowed by every person, that 
the prosperity of this country rested ow its 
maritine resources. Aud where, he would 
ask, were those resources to be looked to 
more than in their commerce and their 
fisheries? There lay the strength of the 
country—by those branches their brave 
seamen were faruished. He hoped the 
fisheries would be extended in such a man- 
uer, that, in case of future wars, the great- 
est advantage would be derived from the 
measure, Such a proceeding would not 
only be beneficial to the country—it was 
in bis opinion, necessary for the safety of 
the nation. He trusted this would net be 
a temporary Iustitution, but that it would 
possess such a consistency and permanency 
as would enable it to produce the effects 
he had alluded to.—He hoped it would be 
regarded as a signal throughout the coun- 
try, for the formation of similar Societies. 
Other attempts had failed—becanse, as the 
Worthy Alderman had stated, they were 
conducted on improper principles. But 
the principles now proposed were just and 
honest—and the Institution founded on 
them, should have his hearty support. 


Several Resolutions were then proposed. 


Mr. Alderman Atkins said,—it was 
fortunate that there must be a revision of 
the Rales and Regulations which had just 
been read ; to some of which he felt consi- 
derable objections. One of them proposed 
to indempify any individual for the loss of 
his boat, in the course of the fishery. 
Now if ever they by their resolutions, held 
out expectations that individuals would be 
remunerated, when they had lost their 
boats, the Society would be so assailed by 
party feelings, interests, and affections, 
that it would be impossible for it to go on. 
The proper way would be to leave it to the 
poor man, who had been unfortunate, to 
memorial the Society for relief:—then, if 
three-fifths, or any other stipulated number, 
of the Society, thought his was a proper 
claim, let him be relieved. There was 
another point also which called for revi- 
sion. He alluded to that resolution, which 
secured 15s. a week to each fisherman, 
under certain circumstances. That oughi 
to be reduced to 7s. For, when a dona- 
tive was held out, it ought to be as small 
as the circumstances could possibly admit. 
Were the sum of 15s. a week to be given 
to men, who, perhaps, could not earn 
more, it wou'ld be in vain to hope for in- 
dustry. The reduction which he men- 
tioned would not, however, prevent the 
Society from granting 10s. to 15s. per week 
toa man with anumber of children, He 
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was also hostile to the Society embarking 
in any teade ; and he made this observa- 
tion on Account of what occurred in the 
Report on the subject of Cooperage. It 
was better forthem to contract with the 
cheapest workmen in, that branch, than to 
speculate in it themselves. As to any cal- 
culation, founded on the present price of 
fish, he cousidered it futile. That must 
always be governed by the state of the fish 
market. Le hoped that they would be 
enabled to supply the Straits with fish at 
20s, the barrel. It was necessary they 
should sel! as cheap as possible—for cer- 
tainly there was no use in their encourag- 
ing the catching of fish, unless they so re- 
gulated the price as to iusure a market.— 
The Worthy Alderman then proposed— 

“ That the present Rules and Regula- 
tions be referred back to the Committee, 
to re-consider the same; that they bring 
forward such Rules and Regulations as 
may procure employment for the distressed 
fishermen, an‘ also .provide for the secu- 
rity of the property embarked in the un- 
dertaking; and that they be empowered 
to add other names to the Committee for 
that purpose.”— Agreed to. 

On the motion of Lord Gambier, the 
thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. 
Alderman Atkins. 


= 


INDUSTRIOUS POOR OF THE KINGDOM. 

We are not to suppose, that the 
poor fishermen have entirely enjoyed the 
attention of the well-informed: the sea is 
valuable, undoubtedly, by reason of its 
productions; but it must be acknowledged, 
that this nation has not yet made the most 
of those riches which are furnished by the 
soil. If the consequence of the present dis- 
tress should be, a more diligent examina- 
tion of the serviceable wealth, accruing 
from the bounty of nature, the result will 
continue to be felt, many years after the 
urgency of the cause has ceased, As we 
are fully persuaded of the truth of this pro- 
position generally, we have great pleasure 
in laying the following remarks belore our 
readers. 

Lately a Meeting took place at the Man- 
sion-house, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration a plan, snggested to his Roya! 
Highness the Duke of Sussex and the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, by Mr. Salisbury, 
for benefiting the industrivus poor of the 


kingdom. 
The Duke of Sussex was in the Chair. 


Mr. Petiigrew stated the plan, which 
began with representing, that among the ge- 
nerality of the poorer classes of society, 
there was an almost total neglect of the 
many advantages that presented themselves 
to persons engaged jn pursuits connected 
with the rural affiars of this couatry; that 
various materials of spontaneous growth 
were to be found in hedyes, road-sides, and 
waste lands, which were courertibie into 
useful articles; that great numbers of doe 
mestic articles, manufactured abroad, or 
made up of materials imported at consi- 
derable expense, might be substituted by 
productions calculated to give considerable 
benefit both tothe poor and the commu. 
nity at large, supplying sources of labour 
and profit to the country people at diffe- 
rent periods of the year, and capable of 
being worked by children avd others who 
are unfit to execute more laborious em- 
ploymenis. 

The following illustrations were then 
made:—-The rushes used for candle wicks 
were to be found in waste and boggy lands, 
andif collected and prepared would afford 
labour and profit during the winter season. 

The rush,a weed of the most noxious kind, 
but when prepared, worth 2s. 9d. per Ib, ap- 
plicable to a variety of purposes, easily 
collected, and converted into articles of 
great use with much facility. The bull- 
rushes, of which floor matting, chair-Lottoms, 
baskets, &c. are made, are found io this 
country in small quantities; and the defi- 
ciency is supplied trom Holland. The quan- 
tity imported in the year 1815 was 149,229 
bundles; the price per bundle on importa- 
tion was 1s. 32d, amounting to the sum of 
£9,501. In 1810 the importation price was 
4s. 9d. per bundle. The typha lati-folia, 
commonly growing in potds and stagnant 
waters in inany parts of this country, is 
convertible into mats and baskets in every 
respect equal to those worked with Dutch 
rushes. At Hammersmith there are great 
quantitres of this species of plant, the use 
of which is almost unknown. The willow 
tree affords materials for making excellent 
baskets. Nut-galls are imported into this 
country in great quantities for the use of 
dyers,but they might be collected fram our 
own oaks, and our woods afford them in 
profusion. Ic is extraordinary that no more 
than two vegetables of this country’s growth 
are used by dyers; while various articles 
grow on our waste lands calculated to an- 
swer their purposes, to the fullest extent, 
Woolwich sand-pits, and the chalk-pits 
at Guildford, yield some of them in great 
quantities. The poor people of Wales and 
Scotland find in the hedges, plants, the 
stalks or leaves of which afford permanent, 
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and valuable colours for their home-spun 
yarn; yet those articles are not turned to 
eccvunt as matters of commerce. The com- 
mon mallow, nettles, bean stalks, hop-binds, 
&ce. yield hemp in considerable quantities, 
the first particularly. There is a great 
demand for seeds of the best meadow 
grasses, and plants, for laying down and 
improving pasture and meadow laud,— 
Woods, commons, and even the hedges which 
are fences to meadow-land, produce large 
quantities of those seeds, which have been 
sold at high prices, and for which there 
is now great demand. 

It has been stated that Mr. Salisbury sent 
a man into Hyde-park last September, who 
earned in three hours, by collecting seeds 
of meadow-grass, 3s. 6d, 


A committee was formed, consisting of 


the Duke of Sussex, the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen Atkins and Bridges, Sir T. Bell, 
Hon. W. Shirley, and thirteen others. 


MRS. ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 


(The following account of this interesting 
Lady, now no more, has been copied from an 
Trish journal, and is understood to have been 
written by Miss EpGrworru.) 

She was born at Belfast, in Ireland, and 
the affection for her country which she 
constantly expressed proved that she had 
a true Irish heart. This lady is well 
known to the public as the author of “ The 
Cotiagers of Glenburnie, The Modern Phi- 
losophers, Lettcrson Female Education,” and 
various other works. She has obtained in 
different departments of literature just 
celebrity, and has established,a reputation 
that will strengthen and consolidate from 
the operation of time—that destroyer of all 
that is false or sunerficial. 

The most popular of her lesser works is 
“ The Cottagers of Glenburnie,” a lively, 
humorous picture of the slovenly habits, 
the indolent winna-be-fushed temper, the 
baneful content which prevails among 
some of the lower class of the people in 
parts of Scotland. It is a proof of the 
great merit of this book, that it has, in 
spite of the Scottish dialect with which it 
abounds, been universally read in England 
and Ireland, as well asin Scotland. Itis a 
faithful representaion of human nature in 
general, as well as of local manners and 
customs: the maxims of economy and 
industry, the principles of truth, justice, 
and family affection and religion, which it 
inculcates by striking examples, and by 
exquisite strokes of pathos, mixed with 
humour, are independent of all local pecu- 
liarity of manner or language, and operate 
upon the feelings of every class of readers 
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ia all countries. In Ireland, in particular, 
the history of the Coltagers of Glenburnie 
has been read with peculiar avidity, aod 
it has probably done as much good to the 
Irish as to the Scotch. While the Trish 
have seized and enjoyed the opportunity it 
afforded of a good-humoured laugh at their 
Seoich neighbours, they have secretly 
seen, through shades of difference, a_re- 
semblance to themselves; and are conscious 
that, changing the names, the tale might 
be told of them. In this tale, the difference 
and the resemblance between Scottish and 
Uibersian faults or foibles are both ad- 
vantageous to its popularity in Ireland. 
The difference is sufficient to give an air 
of novelty that wakens curiosity, while 
the resemblance fixes attention, and creates 
a new species of interest. Besides this, 
the self-love of the Hibernian reader 
being happily relieved from all apprehen- 
sion that the lesson was intended for him, 
his good sense takes and profits by the 
advice that is offered to another. The 
humour in this book is peculiarly suited to 
the Irish, because it is, in every sense of 
the word, good humour, This satire, if 
satire it can be called, is benevolent, its ob- 
ject isto mend, not wound the heart. Even 
the Scotch themselves, however national. 
they are supposed to be, can bear the Cot- 
tagers of Glenburnie. Nations, like indivi- 
iduals, can with decent patience bear to be 
told of their faults, if those faults, instead of 
being represented as forming their esta- 
blished unchangeable character, are con- 
sidered as arising, as in fact they usually 
do arise, from those passing circumstances 
which characterise rather a certain period 
of civilization, than any particular people. 
If our national faults are pointed out as foul 
indelible stains, inberent in the texture of 
the character, from which it cannot by art 
or time be bleached or purified, we are 
justly provoked and offended; but if a 
friend warns us of some little accidental 
spots which we had perhaps overlooked, 
and which we can at a moment's notice 
efface, we smile and gre grateful, 

In “ The Modern Philosophers,’ where the 
spirit of system and partly interfered with 
the design of the work, it was difficult to 
preserve throughout the tone of good- 
humoured raillery and candour: this could 
scarcely have been accomplished by any 
talents or prudence, had uot the habitual 
temper and real disposition of the writer 
been candid and benevolent. Inthis work, 
though it is a professed satire upon a 
system, yet it avoids all satire of in- 
dividuals, and it shows none of that cynical 
contempt of the human race which some 
satirists seem to feel or affect in order te 
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give poignancy to their wit. Our author 
has nove of that misanthropy which de- 
rides the infirmities of human nature, aud 
which laughs while it cauterizes. There 
appears always some adcquate object for 
any pain thot she inflicts, it is done with 
a steady view to future good, and with a 
homene and tender, as well as with a skil- 


ful aud courageous hand. The object of | 


| 


* The Modern Philosophers” was to expose | 
those whose theory and practice differ, to | 
point out the difficulty of applying high. | 


flown principles to the ordinary but geces- 
sary concerns of human life, and to shew 
the danger of bringing every mau to be- 
come his own moralist snd logician, When 
this novel first appeared, it was perhaps 
more read and admired thon any of Mrs. 
Hamilton's works; the name, the character 
of Bridgetina Botheram passed info-every 
company, and became a standing jest, a 
proverbial point in conversation. ‘The ri- 
dicule answered its purpose ; it reduced to 
measure and reason, those who, iu the 
novelty and zeal of system, had overleaped 
the bounds of commou sense. 

“ Phe Modern Philosophers,” The Cotta- 
gers of Glenburnie,” and the “ Letters of the 
Hindoo Rajat,” the first book we be. 
lieve that our author published, have all 
been highly and steadily approved by the 
public. ‘These works, alike in principle 
and in benevolence of design, yet with 
each a different grace of style and inven- 
tion, have established Mrs. Hamilion’s cha- 
racter, as an original, agreeable, and suc- 
cessful writer of fiction. Bat ber claims to 
literary reputation as a philosophic, moral, 
and religious author, are of « higher sort, 
and rest upon works of a more solid aud 
durable nature—upon her works on cdu- 
cation, especially her “ Leticrs on Peucle 
Education.” these, she not culy shows 
that she has studied the history of the ha- 
man mind, and that she has made _ herself 
acquainted with all that has been written 
on this subject, by the best moral and mie- 
taphysical writers, but she adds new vaiue 
to their knowledge by rendering it practi- 
eally useful, She has thrown open to all 
classes of readers those metaphysical disco- 
veries or observations which had becu 
confined chiefly to the learsed. To a sort 
of knowledge which had been cousidercd 
rather as a matter of citriosity than of use, 
she has given real value and actual cur- 
rency. She has shown how thé kuow- 
ledge of thetaphysics can be made service- 
to the art of educafion. She has shown, 
for instance, how the doctrine of the asso- 
ciation of ideas may be applied in early, 
edfcation to the formation of the habits, of 
and of’ the prindéiples of taste aud 
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of morals, She has considered how all that 
metaphysicians kuow of sensation, absi rae 
tion, &c. can be applied to the cultiva- 
tion of the ettention, the judgment, and 
imeginations of children. No matter how 
little is actually ascertoined on these subs 
jects, she has done much in wakeumy the 
attention of parcats, of mothers especially, 
to future inquiry—she has dene much by 
directing their inquiries rightly —much by 
exciting them to reflect upon their owa 
minds, and to observe what passes in the 
minds of their children. She has opened 
anew field of investivation to women---a 
field fitted to their domestic habits, to their 
duties as mothers, and to their busiess 
as preceptors of youth, towhom it be‘ongs 
to give the minds of children those first 
livpressious aud ideas which remain the 
lougest, and which influence them often 
the most powerfully through the whole 
course of life. lia recommending to--her 
own sex the study of metapliysics, as far 
as it velates to education, Mrs. Hamilton 
has been judiciously careful to avoid all 
that con lead to that species of “ vain 
debate” of which there is no end. She, 
kuowinug the limits of the human under- 
standing, does not attempt to go bevond 
them, tuto that which can be at best but a 
dispute about terms—she does not aim at 
making women expert in the “ wordy 
war, nor does slie teach them to astonish 
tlhe unjearned by their acquaintance with 
the various yocabalary of metaphysical sys- 
tem-makers—such jugglers’ tricks she des- 
pised ; but she has not, on the other band, 
been deceived or overawed by those who 
would represent the stady of the human 
mind as ove that bendsto no practical pure 
pose, and that is uvfit and unsafe for her 
sex. [lad Mes. Hamilton set iacies ou me- 
taphjsic ground, merely to show their 
paces, she would have made hesself and 
them ridiculous aud troublesome; but she 
bas shewn how they may, by slow aud cer- 
tain steps, advance to a usefui objects The 
dark, intricaie, aud dangereus Jabyrith, 
she has copvertediuto a clear, straight, prac- 
ticable road—a road uot only practivable, 
but pleasaut, and wot only pleasant but what 
is of far more ceusequence to, women, saie. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton is well known to 


be not only a moral, but a pious writer: aed 
in her writings, as iu.all her conversation, 
her view of religion was sineere, cheer- 
ful, and tolerant, joing im the happiest 
manner faith, hope, aud charity. Ali who 
had the happiness to kuow this amiable 
woman will, with one. aecord, bear testi- 
mony to the truth of that feeling of -af- 
fection whigh her benevolence, kindness, 
and — of temper inspired. he 
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thought so little of herself, so much of 
others, that it was imposssible she could, 
superior as she was, excite envy—she put 
every body at ease in her company, in good 
humour and good spirits with themselves, 
so far from being a restraint on the young 
and live’y, she encouraged by her sympathy 
their openness and gaiety—she never flat- 
tered, but she always formed the most 
favouratte opinion that truth and good 
sevse would permii, of ever. individual 
who came near her; therefore, all instead 
of fearing and shunning her penetration, 
loved and courted her society. Ler loss 
will be long regretted by her privote 
friends, her memory wil! long live it peo 
estimation. Much as Mes. Eliza’ th 
Hamilton hath served and honoured the 
cause of female literatnre by her writings, 
she has done still higher on? more essen 
tial benefit to that cause by her life, bv 
setting the example, throngh ihe whole, of 
that aniform propricty of coudnet, and of 
all those domestic virtues, whir!: ought to 
characterize her sex, which ras the charm 
and happiness of demestic hfe, aud which 
in her united gracefully with that supe- 
riority of talents and knowledge that com 
manded the admiration of the public. 
August 1, 1810. 


Furruer Particunars on tHe Apvan- 
TaGes or Lanp to Corta- 
cers.—({Compare pp. 1 13—118.) 


The person employed by the Board, and 
who examived above forty parishes mi- 
nutely, gives the following general result: 
“Seven hundred and fifty three cotta- 
gers have among them 1194 cows, or, on 
an average, one and a half and 1-15th cow 
each. Not one of them receives any thing 
from the parish! even in the present sear- 
city. The system is much approved of by 
the farmers, es it is by the poor people 
themselves. They are declared to be the 
most hard-working, diligent, sober, and 
industrious labourers who have laud and 
cows, and a numerous meeting of farmers 
signed their entire approbation of the sys- 
tem. In the above-mentioned parishes, 
rates are, on an average, 174d in the pound; 
and, but for exceptions of some families 
who have not land, and of-certain cases 
and expences foreign to the inquiry, they 
would not be one penny in the pound. In 
nine parishes, where the proportion of the 
poor having cows amounts to rather more 
than half the whole, poor-rates are 31d. in 
the pound. 

“In twelve parishes, where the propor- 
tion is less than half, but not one-third, 


poor-rates are 91d. in the pound, In ten 
parishes, where the proportion is some- 
thing under a fourth, poor-rates are 1s. 6d. 
in the pound. In seven parishes, where 
the proportion is but nearly one-sixth, 
poor-rates are 4s. 14d. in thepound. And in 
thirteen parishes, where few or none have 
cows, poor-rates are 5s. 11d. in the pound, 
The poor in this considerable district be- 
ing able to maintain themselves without 
parish assistance, by means of lond, and 
live stock, and todo it ihe same time so 
mach by their industry ond sobriciy, and 
consiste tly with an honest concuet, clearly 
mars.) by the entire approbation of this 
sysiem by the firwers, &e. their neigh- 


| ours, is circumstance which, well con- 


sv ered, does a multijude of those ob- 
jerfions an! proyndices which we so often 
in conversation.” 

In the replies to the circular letter of 
1816, some notes occur upon this practice, 
cf cottagers keepmiy land, which it is ne- 
eessary bere to recite. At Shewart, in 
Kev, ii isremarked by Mr. Curling, that 
a Tate legal decision, determining that 
keeping a cow gained a settlement, has 
deprived many cottagers of that comfort, 
as it is properly called; an observation, 
which, however, does not attach to cot- 
tagers having already a settlement. 


«“ The same mischievous result of that de- 
cision is noticed by a Lincolnshire corre- 
spondent, Mr. Parkinson, who jaments the 
effects which have flowed from it. Mr, 
Gregory, of Harlaxton, in the same county, 
says, “| have several cottages, with land 
sufficient to keep two cows annexed to 
them ; the cottagers who occupy them live 
comfortably, and are industrious, useful 
labourers, aud appear fo be contented with 
their situation.” Jn the same county, Mr. 
Barker, steward to Sir Robert Sheffield, 
has the remarkable declaration, that there 
ean scarcely be said to be any poor in that 
country, becanse they all have cows, by 
means of which they are in a comfortable 
state, and are generally equally sober, ho- 
nest, and industrious. Mr.Goulton, of the 
same county, also commends this system, 
as productive of much comfort amongst the 
poor in this period of distress. The Rev. 
J. Gwillim of the same county :—“ All 
that have cows do well, so that we have 
scarcely a pauper.” The Rev. John Shin- 
glar, also of the same county :—“ The 
poor, though their employment is lessened 
by the distress of the farmers, have not yet 
been burthensome ; and the reason is, their 
keeping cows.” The Rev. H. Basset, of 
the same county, reports the state of the 
poor in his parish to be comfortable, as 
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they generally keep one or more cows. 

The following is the extract of a letic 
received from Earl Brownlow:-—The cub 
ject of cottager’s cows, is one in which | 
have taken deep interest, and | have in- 
variably continued on my estates the sys- 
tem which my father had established, 0! 
attaching land to cottages, to enable the 
poor to keep cows: | have uo hesitation 
in saying, that very essential benefit has 
been derived from this practice daring the 
present period of general distress, inasmuch 
as scarcely any poor family so cireum 
stanced,/not more, [ shon'd think, than one 
in tweaty at the most) has become at al! 
burthensome to the parish; while, on the 
other hand, I have reason to believe, that 
the labouring poor have sutfered great dis- 
tress, and have universally become objects 
of parochial relief, in those places where 
no such system is established. 


ON WIRE GAUZE LAMPS. 
BY siR MUMPHREY DAVY. 

The following appears to us to be one 
of the most remarkable experiments ever 
made. ‘The immense power and conden- 
tion of the flame, ifs length, and intensity. 
In short, it seems to be an extreme to which 
Nature can rarely, if at all, carry the prin- 
ciple of ignition and exposition by means 
of fire damp. 

I have had an excellent opportunity of 
making experitneuts on a most violent 
blower, at a mine belonging to J. G. 
Lambton, Esq. some of them in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Lambton: in most of them 
Mr. Buddle assisted. This blower is 
walled off from the mine and carried to 
the surface, where it is discharged with 
great force. Lt is made to pass through a 
leathern pipe, so as to give a stream, of 
which the force was felt at about two feet 
from the aperture in a strong current of 
air. The common single working lamps 
and double gauze lamps were brought 
upon this current, both in a free atmos- 
phere aud in a confined air. The gas fired 
in the lamps in various trials, bat cid not 
heat them above dull redness, and when 
they were brought far into the stream they 
were finally extinguished. 

A brass pipe was now fixed upon the 
blower tube, so as to make the whole 
stream pass through an aperture of less 
than half an inch in diameter, which of 
course formed a most powerful biow-pipe, 
from which the fire damp, when inflamed, 
issued with great violence aud a roaring 
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noise, making an intense flame of the 
eugth of five feet. The hlowpipe was ex- 
pose! at right cngles to a strong wind, and 
the double ganze lamps and lamps 
successively placed in if. The double 
geuze lamps soon became red or oi the 
point of action of the two currents; but 
the wire did not barn, nor did if communt- 
cate explosion, ‘The single gouze amp 
did not conmunicate explosion, as lung aa 
it was red hot sud slow! moved through 
the currents; but when it was fixed si due 
point of most tutense combustion. it 
eda welding heat, the tron wire Legen to 
burp with sparks, aud the explosion thea 
passed, 

In a second and third set of experiments 
on this violent blowpipe of fire damp, sins 
gle lamps, with shps of tinspinte on the 
oatside or in the inside, fo prevent the 
free passage of the current, and double 
lamps, were exposed to all the Civcom~ 
stances of the biast, both in the onen air 
and.in the engine-house where the atmes- 
phere was explosive toa greateatent round 
the pipe, and through which there wos @ 
strong current of atmospheric air, but the 
heat of the wire never approached 
the point at which won wire burns, and 
the explosion could never be communicat- 
ed. The flame of the fire-damp flickered 
and roared inthe lamps, but did not escape 
from its’ prison. 

There is no reason ever to expect a blow- 
pipe of this kind in a mine; but, if it 
should occur, the mode of fuing it and 
examining it, with most perfect securitys 
is shown; and the lamp offers » resource, 
which can never exist in a steel-mill, the 
sparks of which would undoubtedly in- 
flame a current of this kind, 

Arguments have been stated as to the 
weakness of the lamps. In a boar! or 


gallery in the Walisend colliery, Mr. Bud- 


dle and myself, with some of tie viewers, 
endeavoured to injure 2 single gauze iamp 
by throwing large pieces of coal, upon it, 
and striking it with a pick ; but we never 


‘perforated the gauze , and the lamp, after 


these severe trials, burnt with perfect: sex 
curity in small explosive atmosphere: 
mace by Mr. Buddle at the bottom of the 
shaft for the purpose of trying the lamps. 
made with Buddie and his viewers 
some experiments oa the comparative light 
of the lamps, the common miner's candles 
and the steel wills, la a gavery in the 
Wallsend colliery. We judged ofthe ins 
tensity of the light by the square of the 
distance at which a small object was visi 
ble; and made repeated trials on each spes 
cies of light, ‘ 
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The light of the miner's candlewas 43 5 

That of a lamp furnished with a tin 
plate reflector for diminishing the 
circulation of the air, and facing 
a blow. r, WAS 

That of a single common Jamp- 

That of a double copper wire lamp 

That of the steel mill, very unequal 
and uncertain ; but at its greatest 
intensity Of Light 


It may be proper to observe, withont re- 
ference to the superiority of light, that 
coals may be worked nearly twice as cheap 
by the wire gauze safe lamp, as by the 
steel mill. 

The pleasure of seeing the wire gauze 
safe lamps in general use amongst the mi- 
ners, and adding to the security and happi- 
ness of this useful class of men, amply re- 
pays me, for the labour of twelve montis 
devoted to their cause, and for the anxiety 
which I liave often experienced during the 
progress of the investigation. 

H. Davy. 
Jeweastle, Sept.Q, 1816, 
Hints on the races of Men and Animals in 

America. From “ Observations on the Cli- 

mate of America.” By Dr. Hugh Wil- 


liamson, of New York. 


The foliowing are merely excerpta from 
a curious and learned article. The writer 
attributes much to the power of tempera- 
ture, and to the course of the winds, which 
in some directions are loaded with humi- 
dity, while in others, they are dry. ‘The 
chief references are to America, North or 
South: and the writer conciudes that he 
has assigned reasons for the dduck skia of 
the Negro, the red skin of the American, 


and the fair skin of some parts of Europe, 
These observations contain other curious 


suggesiious also; of which our readers wil! 
be pleased to peruse a specimen. 

While America remained a great forest, 
inhabited by savages, under the constant 
dominion of westerly winds, there was not 
any climate on the eostern coast in which 
we could expect a fair skin. By the pro- 
gress of cultivation, the general course of 
the winds is materially affected in the mid- 
die and uorthern states ; and in the process 
of time we may expect such a prevalence 
of easterly winds, near the coast, in those 
states, as shall prevent that tendency of 
complections to the clear brunet, which 
prevails in temperate climates, in other 
parts of the world. 

When South-America shall be well cul- 
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tivated, the timber cut down, the quantity 
of rain diminished, stagnant pools dried, 
and the rivers contained within their pro- 
per banks, the easteriy winds being check- 
ed by the warmer surface of cultivated 
lauds, a dusky race of men, nearly black, 
are to be expected in Brazil, about the 
latitude of Cape St. Roque ; for that is the 
only part of America in which the pro- 
gress of imlustry may darken the skin, 
notwithstanding the effects of civilization. 

We have a remarkable instance, in the 
Chickesaw nation, of the bad effects of 
breeding from diminutive parents. ‘Those 
indians were originally furnished by De 
Soto with a breed of Spanish horses. In 
that country the horses provided for them- 
selves, the soil being good aud the climate 
warm. ‘The Indians, towards the middle 
of the last century, discovered that their 
horses were a valuable article of com- 
merce; they could be exchanged for guns, 
blankets, aud other necessarves; but the 
traders, in, all cases, bought the largest 
horses, aud the smallest were left to con- 
tinue the breed. ‘The effect is obvious, 
for the Chickesaw horses are confessedly 
smaller than they were fifty years ago. 

We have no data by which we may 
compute the number of years or ages that 
were necessary to abstract so great a body 
of heat as then existed in the northern 
lands and ocean; but a long period must 
have been required, for there is no fact in 
natural history more certaiu than that there 
was more heat, or less cold, in high north- 
ern latitudes, ia the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, than there is at present; nor is it 
clear that the heat of the cir, earth, or wa- 
ter, iu those high latitudes, has yet attained 
its lowest degree. 

itis a curious fact, and in perfect coinci- 
dence with this theory, that when the first 
Norwegian colony settled in Greenland, 
about one thousand years ago, they found 
no difficulty in approaching the coast, and 
a regular correspondence was supported 
with those people for many years. That 
infercourse was entirely neglected during 
ihe dark ages of anarchy and misrule in 
Europe. Since the revival of learning, 
within the iast two centuries, sundry at- 
tempts have been made to discover the re- 
mains of that colony, who lived on the 
eastern part of Greenland: but no landing 
can now be effected on that coast, by rea- 
son of the vast bedies of ice with which 
it is pressed. From this it is clear, that 
within the last seven or eight hundred 
yearsthere has been a great increase of ice 
iv bigh northern Jatitudes. 
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LOCUSTS. 
(From an‘American Paper.) 
Carlisle, (Pen.) July 3.—In Mr. Poul- 


son's paper ofthe 26th of June, a writer 
who takes in hand to describe the locust, 
says, thatin 1706 we were visited by an 
immense number of jocusts. “ At that time, 
(says he) I remember it was stated, that 
this species of locust visited us in every se- 
venteenth year, and thatafter remaining a 
few weeks, they buried themselves in the 
earth. The trees and fences were covered 
with their shells, from which they had ex- 
tricated themselves soon after their appear- 
ance, and on their departure, the earth was 
perforated with thousands of holes, about 
a fourth part of an inch in diameter, 
through which they had descended, as it 
was said, to their place of retreat, where 
they spent the remainder of the period of 
seventeen years.” 

I only mean to relate what I know 
from personal observation with respect to 
the manner in which the locusts first make 


their appearance, and also their manner of 


retreat, which is very different from that 
given by the writer above alluded to, who 
says, that after remaining a few weeks, 
they buried themselves in the earth, and 
that after their departure, the earth was 
perforated with thousands of holes. Now, 
the fact is, these thousands of holes were 
perforated as they came up out of the 
earth. [ well remember, wheu a boy, my 
father lived in a cabin with an earthen 
floor, which was as hard as it could be 
made with clay mortar, through this they 
came in abundance, and seemed to arrive 
as soon at the face of the earth, as those 
that came through a softer soil; they were 
all covered with a brown shell. Being 
young, I was curious to observe their mo 
tion—in the evening, my brother and I 
stepped a few paces from the cabin, and 
saw them crawling up the bushes, where 
they fastened themselves and began to 
creep out of their shells, which opened on 
their back, between their wings; when 
they came out of their shell, *hey were as 
white as tallow, and ia the morning the 
bushes were hanging full of them, by the 
two fore feet, as much like candles on rods 
when dripping, as any thing [ have ever 
seen, and as white and soft as when they 
came out of their shell; but nearly as 
large as ever they grew, being swelled 
to about double the size that they were 
while confined. In this situation they 
hung all that day in the san, and against 
evening were turned uearly to their nata- 


ral colour, and the day following, were 
able to creep about, and began ‘to fly ; 
they were very abundout that season, more 
so than [ ever remember to have seen 
them, though it is about fifty years since, 
and I have seen at least three years of the 
locusts since. As to the precise number 
of years between their appearance, it seems 
a little uncertain, but the time within the 
last fifty ycors bas been about 13, 14, or 15 
years between each time of their appear- 
ance. 

Now, to return to the progress they 
make when they come to maturity. ‘The 
only loss we sustained, though the grain 
was almost covered with them, was in de- 
stroying a great many branches of young 
apple-trees, as they do with other tender 
branches, by depositing their eggs in them, 
which in a few weeks disappear, but in 
what way I know not; this | know, that 
the next time they caine, they rose out of 
the ground, no other where than about the 
place that trees or bushes stood when they 
had formerly been here; and you might 
nearly know the space the tree covered, 
by the holes the locusts came out of. After 
they deposit their eggs, many of them rot 
away in their hinder parts: so as to mak- 
ing holes in the ground at this time is out of 
the question; but from the eggs disappear- 
ing in a short time, and the locusts coming 
out of the ground only where they had 
trees or bushes to deposit their eggs in, 
I am inclined to believe, that, like all other 
jusects, they are produced from the seed 
of the former generation. Many things 
have been said as to their depth in the 
earth: one thing is certain, they have been 
dug out of cellars the year before they 
came out, several feet below the surface, 
in the seme form and size, as when they 
come out of the ground, 


ANTIQUITIES. 


A very ancient gold coin, apparently 
of one of the British Kings about the pe- 
riod of the invasion of the Romans, was 
last week picked up by a labouring woman 
beside the wall of Lord Cowper's Park, 
near Canterbury. It is of the purest gold, 
of a concave form, having a warrierahead 
on the convex side, which it is conjectured 
is that of Arviragus, and the figure of a 
charioteer driving two horses abreast on 
the reverse. 

A Roman seal, of pure gold, weighing 
upwards of an ounce, was lately disco- 
vered in a garden at [lchester; by an in- 
scriptton it apappears to have been fabsi- 

cated during the reign of the Emperor 


Claudius, A.D. 54. 
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INTELLIGENCE 
THE 
BRITISH TYLEMENTS IN INDIA. 
PRECKDENCE IN INDIA. 

The question of rank and precedence in 
Jodia ts at reugth hikely to be set at rest by 
the warrants of the Proce Regent already 
recewed there, ex opt im regard to the 
ladies, the worrant not being cousidered, 
iv that respect, satictent!y explicit; aud 
a further refcrence ties been accor 
mace to the auihorities 1 this county, by 
Lord Moira tn the mein time, ever 
retains her personei rank by birth; 
aud tie question is to ascertoin the rank 
of those ladies, who sre eniiiied io prece- 
dence wright of the situation of their hus- 
bands, 

The rauk and precedence of those spe- 
cificaily mentioned in the Vriuce Regeut's 
warrant ts asfol ows — 

Tie Governor © cueral. 

The Vi e-Presdent, or Governor Gene- 
ral for ihe | ne being. 

The Governor of Madras for the time 
being 

The Goveraor of Bombey for the time 
bei 


The Chief Justices of Bengal and Ma- 
dras. 

The Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Membeis of the Council, according 
siuatious in the council of their 
respective presidencies. 

‘he Puisne Judges o: the Supreme Courts 
of Judic -ture. 

The Recorder of Bombay. 

The Commander-in Chief of his Majes- 
ties Naval Forecs, aud the Commander-in 
Vinef of the Army at the several presi- 
deucies, according to relative rank in their 
respective servic cs. 

Military and Naval Officers, above thie 
rank of Major General. 

All other persons to take place accord- 
ing to what shall appear to have been the 

eneral usage of the several presidencies. 
he Archdeacons to be considered as next 
ip rank to the senior merchants. 

All .adies to take place according to the 
rank assigned to their respective busbands, 
with the exception of ladies having prece- 
ence in Eugltand, who are to take place 
according w their several ranks, with re- 
fereuce to sach precedence, afier the wives 
or the Members of Council at the presi- 
deuties in ludia. 

‘a late regulation in the Calcutta 
College, at Fort William, degrees of ho- 


nour are to be granted to any civil servant 
who may, afier leaving the college, ob- 
tain a high proficiency in the Arabic aud 
Sauscrit languages. The reward of 5000 
pagodas for fearuing, granted on this ac- 
count, has been abolished. 

Ecclesiastical Proceedings. 

A “Calcutta Diocesan Society, for the 
promotion of Christian Knowledge,” has 
been established at Calcutta by the Lord 
Bishop. 

The Bishop and the Archdeacon are 
takin, the greatest interest in the conduct 
of the Free School at Caleutta, under Dr. 
Bell's system. [lis Lordship’s patronage 
is atways ready to assist in the formation 
of plans for the improvement of the many 
philautropic institutions India. 

Divine service is now regularly per- 
formed in St. Jobo'’s Cburch, at Calcutta, 
on Sanday evenings, according to the spe- 
cial directions of the Court of Directors. 

Tanjore Congregation. 

The increase of the Tamal congregation 
at ‘Taujore, in the year 181°, was as fol- 
lows: they had baptized 120, among whom 
were 58 wfants born in the congregetion, 
and 62 Heathens. The | ord’s Supper had 
been administered to 577 persons, Vheir 
marriages had been 20, and their burials 
53. Ip the year 1818, they had baptized 
176 persous, viz. 65 children born in the 
congregation, and 111 Heathens. Seven 
persons had been received from the Popish 


Communion. The Lord's Supper had been 


administered to 706 persons. Their mar- 
riages bad been $1, and their fuverals 53. 
At Trichinopoly. 

In the course of 1813, were baptized 21 
persons, Tamulians, Portuguese, aud half- 
cast Laglish, including 3 Native Converts; 
and received from Popery 5 persous. Their 
communicants, consisting of Tamulians, 
Portuguese, aud others, had been 289. The 
Luglish School Children, with some Na- 
lives among them, were generally about 
60, and the Tamul Schoo! Children were 
generally more than 20. The Tamul Con- 
gregation consisted of 336 souls; aud the 
Portuguese and half-cast English were 
about 130. 

At Tranquebar, 

The three English Schools in Tranque- 
bar, particularly that of Seminarists, were 
so much in reputation, that Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Heatheu children came 
to be instructed from a distance of twenty 
or thirty miles; the pareuts defraying their 
boarding expenses. Besides reading the 
English and Tamul New Testament, and 
repeating by heart a number of Psalms and 
Chapters, they write and read, in both 
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Ianguages, instructive aud pious moral 
stories, which Mr. John had formed for this 
purpose. Classes not able to read English 
Maouscript, write their spelling in the 
sand according to the New System. 
Christian Schoolmasters, educated in the 
Mission, were employed, and preferred by 


Buctish and Danish Gentlemen, aud by the | 


Native Princes, to instruct their children. 
One of the Tanjore Princes, a son of the 
predecessor of the present Rajah, was re- 
ceiving ivstruction in the English language 
from a Tanjore Christian, who also eave 
him lessous in the Lioly Bible. His 
ness Serfogee Mahah Rajah, himsei’, had 
late!y ersployed a Christian in his endow- 
ed Charity School. 

Report informs us, that a fount of Persian 
Typos is preparing, at the charge of the 
Society, on a new principle; whereby 
privied hooks in that language will exactly 
resemble Persian MSS., which they have 
never hitherto done, aud which will rea- 
der them peculiarly acceptable to the Na- 
tives of that country. 

Prayer for Persecutors. 


Mr. O. Leonard, at Calcutta, has given 
an affecting anecdote on this subject. 

Our late brother Dweep-chund, accom- 
panied by Kureem and another brother, 
once weut info a neighbouring village to 
preach. On their arrival, they found a 
Portuguese man sitting at his door in a 
chair :—goin, up to him, they entered into 
conversation with him, aud offered to smoke 
out of his hooka. He turned round with 
astonishment, aud asked them what they 
meaut? adding, that they were Bengalees ! 
—would they smoke with him? They 
declared that they were Christians: and 
that they despised no man, as all were the 
children of one father. The Portuguese, 
pleased with their frankuess, and with 
finding Christians among the Natives, 
gave them his hooka, and ordered three 
chairs to be brought for them; which, 
however, they declined, and sat on the 
ground. By this time, several of the 
villagers had arrived on the spot, aud 
began to listen to the conversation; wheu 
these Brethren sang a hymn in Beugalee— 
« Eternal salvation bythe death of Christ ;" 
which drew numbers rouad them. | At the 
close of the hyma aud of prayer, Dweep- 
chund got up, and with the ‘Testament in 
his hand, addressed them in a manner 
which astonished Kureem and the other 
Native Brother, and excited the wonder 
of the listening strangers, A Brahmin 
amongst the crowd, however, interrupted 
the speaker, and made use of some oppro- 
brious language; and, being enraged at 


the reply, began beating Dweep-chund, 
who received his blows without resistance. 
Kureem, however, who was less patient, 
was provoked touse threatening language; 
Dweep-chund restrained him, by saying, 
“ Brother, we are the discipies of Him 
who was led 2s a lamb to the slaughter; 
who, in the midst of his murderers, iooked 
stedfastly towards heaven, praying that 
they might be forgiven, when ove look of 
anger on them would have reduced them 
toashes.” The Portuguese man, at this, 
was ready to take Dweep-chuad into his 
arms ; and all appeared to be much struck 
with this new thing in the Jand—men 
praying for their perscentors ! 

Specimen of Hiv doo Superstition; from the 
Journai of the Missionaries uf Madras. 
Sept. 10. Sauday.—l was infornier!, some 

time ago, that many Heaihen worshipped 

a Kite on a tree in our garden every Sun- 

day, though without eateriug it, but stand- 

ing behind the wall and performing their 
cereawuies. | observed, this morning, se- 
veral Hevihens at the gate, going up 

and down, and crying after the Kite. I 

sent the servant to tell them, that, if they 

desired any thing, they might come and 
speak with me. One man came; and, 
while sveaking with him on the subject of 
worshipping the animal or any creature, 
the Brahmin himself and several others 
came likewise; a smal! crowd remaining at 
the gate, and listening to what I spake 
with the Brahmin aud the others near me. 

I discoursed with them on the darkness and 

sinfulness of their miuds, and brought be- 

fore them the Salvation of our Lord Jesus 

Christ. They gave their general assent. 

The Brahmin turned, daring the conver- 

sation, to the others, who were probably 

his congregation; and looking up to the 
tree, said, “The Kite is not there now,” as 

a token that they needed not wait any 

longer. 

Sept. 17. Sunday.—l took again appor- 
tunity to speak with some Eleathen, that 
had come this morning to worship the Kite ; 
and with others, who had come to make 
offerings tothe stone-gods under the Banian- 
tree. ‘lhese were two Moor-women, one 
of whom, it appeared, had Jost three chiid- 
ren, and was therefore going to offer to the 
god, that he might give her more child- 
rea. J avade my usual remarks on the sub- 
ject, attended by admonitions for their sal- 
vation. ‘They freely assented to what | 
said, owniue that their stone woald not 
help them, and that they followed only their 
customs. At my request they then took 
away the flowers aud the necklace with 
whieh they bad ornamented the stene, and 
weut away. 
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The Jesnits, formeriy at Pondicherry, 
were very successful. They instrueted Na- 
tives for the Ministry; not only in their 
own Tamul, grammatically, and in French; 
but alsoiu Latin; and [ think also in Greek. 
The first Tamul Teacher which | had for 
myself, had been educated in their College; 
and, ashe did not understand English, we 
had all our Jessous iv Latin. 

OTAHE’TE. 
Dis'urbances in Eim-o: the Chiefs, disap- 
pointed, wreak their anger un each other. 

From January to the end of June, 1815, 


religion appeared to prosper: our cou- 


gregations were large, and the attendance | 


a 


on the meaus of instruction courstaut 
encouraging. ‘The school rapia- 
ly, aud prospered ; snd these who ieuoun- 
ced heatheuism, and became the professed 
worshippers of the true God, were nicreas- 
ing daily in diferent parts of this ishud, 
and alsoat Uahetie. ‘The fof kaperoui 
(ihe district where we rove renounced 
heatheuism Jouve! us, oublicis 
mitted his god tu the thamcs. fol- 
lowed his exempe, both bere at T 
heite; morais were destroyed, and the al 
tars overthrown, and the wood ou thew 
used to dress Comiion tood, of which dif 
ferent classes aud sexes partook at one cou 
mon meal, in direc) violtion of 
prohibitions and customs 

lu the mouth of May, the queen and her 
sister called Pomare Vahiue, weut over to 
Taheite. The latter, having lately come up 
from the Leeward Is!auds, hed never 
Taheite, bat tended now, company with 
a number of hee people, to make the tour 
of the tstand. la the weau time the kiog 
who hid resided for some time in our 
bourhood, thoug!t, while this party was 
absent, of going himself ou a slow jourte 
around Eimeo, stopping a while at digerent 
places, to see if he could persuade the chiefs 
and principal people to cast away their 
idols, Ke. When he hed proceeded in 
this manner as far as a smal! district called 
Maatea, he sent us a coufidentia! letter, to 
inform us of the state of reiigious affairs in 
that part of the island. During the mouth 
of June, we received also several ‘etters 
from the party at Taheite, giving us an en. 
couraging account of the state of things 
there. This party had not proceeded on 
their journey as they intended, but were 
stil! ia the district of Pare where they had 
landed, and where the king’s Caughter, 
Aimota, resided with her nurse. We were 
informed that coustlerable parts of the ais- 
triet of Pare, the aeighbouring one, 
Matavai (our old residence) had cast awa, 
their gods, and em/!raced the true religion 
Wheu the queen went over, the king had 


ar 
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sent a book for his daughter, This was 
looked apon as public testimony that she 
was to be brought np in the new religion, 
lives, together with the rapid increase of 
the “ Bare Atua,” or “ praying people,” 
for so ave our people called, excited in the 
idolatrous chiefs a violent spirit of persecu- 
tion. ‘They thought these things eurht 
not to be endured cay longer, but erushed 
altogether in time. ‘The idolatrous chiefs 
of Pave, aud the chief of Haneiano, got 
some ofthe chiefs of Matavai to yon them ia 
a conspiracy agaiust the Bure Aluc, and it 
was proposed to cut them off entively, root 
and brauch. But thinking themselvc. un- 
eguil to the task, those of Hie new retigion 
bemg atveady formidable, both in puaber 
ane) pespectability, they eequiuted the 


chic: of Atahura and Pevara with their 
views and intentions, and invited them to 
join them. These, though their ancieut 


rivals and enemies came wost readily into 


the mensure, and preparcd to unite with 
them wiihiout dele. ; and on the night of 
July the 7th, these combined torees were 
to fall, without mercy, ov ‘hose who bad 
renounced heatheiuism, and externunate 
them ; buat some of the parties be Mme rather 
dilatory, and sceret inteliigence having been 
conveyed to the partics whose rain was de- 
termined woon, and thes happening to be 
that evening, most of them, together by 
the sea side, they quickly got on beard 
their catioes, and set sai! for inieo, where 
they arrived, aud were sofely ianded the fol- 
lowiug morning. Lhe cisappotuted chiefs 
then quorreiied among themselves; and the 
Ataburuans, &e. fell upou the Porionu 
perty, that is, upon the party, who began 
the affur and had invited them, They 
fought; the Poronu were defeated, and a 
uimber of men killed, among whom was 
oue of their principal chieis, and a pro- 
moter ofthe war. The Atahuruans, and 
those of Papara, being joined by Taiarabu, 
burnt, plundered, and clesred away before 
them, the whole of the N. E. part of Ta- 
heite, from the borders of Atahura to the 
Isthmus. The question about rejigion 
seems How quite forgotten ; and the differ- 
eut parties fought to revenge old querrels 
that happened many years ago. Some 
time after, the TVaiarabu people quarrelled 
with those of Popara and Atabura ; fought 
with them, but were defeated aud driven 
to the mountains. 

A great number of refugees are come 
over from Taheite, and still continue te ar- 
rive. The king has repeatedly seut mes- 
sages of peace to the chiefs of the conquer- 
ing party ; aud they haverepeatedly answer- 
ed that there is peace between them and 
him; thoush they have not yet settled old 
aflairs among themselves. 
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Pationa. Weqigicr: 
FOREIGN. 
AFRICA: WESTERN, 

Letters from Goree, dated the 17th and 
iSth of Jaly, state, that ov the Inst men- 
tioned day the Frenci took possession 
of thet place, having oreviously, on the 
12th of the same mouth, takeu possession 
of Senegal. 

AYRICA: SOUTHFRN. 

Report affirms, the Coffers have received 
Christian Missionaries with great readi- 
ness; and that there is every reason to ex- 
pect much froiu the exertions of those pious 
teachers. 

AFRICA: NORTHERN. 
ALGIERS. 
Cruelty of the Algerines, 


The following narrative of the recent 
sufferings of our countrymen at Algiers is 
stated ia an evening paper to be derived 
from a source which entitles it to myplicit 
eredit:—“ Captain Dashwood, and “rv. 
M' Manus, the surgeon of the Prometheus, 
and some more Mughsamen who assisted 
in eifecting the of the Eugiish (on- 
sul’s family at Almiers, and who were ae 
fortunately ied in consequence of the 
child's crying, were in great danger of 
losing their heads, and would certainly 
have suffered, if it had not been for the in- 
terposition of the American Consul. ‘They 
were put into a large vant filled with ver- 
min, tnd filth, where they remained ali 
nigit. They had insts to rest on, upon a 
damp floor, and hac nothing to refresh 
themselves bat bad bread and water. Phey 
were tatalized with a promise that they 
should be permitted to go on board ship, 
but were marched from one prison fo 
another. They were weti treated by some 
Sicilian slaves. The Minister refused them 
when they applied for more bread; but 
the Captain of the port showed some com- 
passion, and ordered refreshments for them, 
directing the guards to treat them well. 
The slaves then gave them fruit, &. They 
were afterwards moved to what is called 
the King’s Prison, under an escort of so!- 
diers, and marched through the town, m- 
sulted on the way by Moors, Jews, aud | 
Tarks, who even spat in their foces The 
Dey thought proper to send the Cousal's 


child on board. “The American Consul 
continued his kindness, aud the Swedish 
Consnl also was very attentive, and sup- | 
plied them with books, pens, and paper.— | 


‘The English soon after were put into irons, | ration for de 


and in that state were marched about 1¢ 
miles across the country, and halting a 
short time in a place’ where cattle were 
confined, they were obliged to resume 
their journey. Their refreshment was 
boiled corn and water. They were then 
placed in another prisou, but soon heard 
that they were to be marched back to 
Algiers, to which ploce, atter having en- 
camped ou the bank of a river, which had 
recentiy been overflowed, they were afters 
wards brought. Then they were confined 
in a large building on the south side of the 
town, where they remained in doubt, anx- 
iety, and apprehension, as to what would 
be their future fate. At length the Euztish 
were relieved from their irons aud marched 
downto the Mariaa, and put into posses- 
sion of their own boots Their situation 
would have been deplorable, indeed, if it 
had not been for the persevering kind of- 
fices of the American Consul. ‘The coun- 
try over which these unfortunate travellers 
were passed, appeared to be in a desolate 
condition, covere! chiely with underwood, 
They crossed an exteusive plain, steted to 
be, according to report, about 2,000 miles 
in Jength, and 50 iu breadth. The soil 
-vemed to be fertile in many parts, and 
with good pesturage. It may easily be con- 
ceived that our poor countrymen were in 
a melancholy condition, with the pros- 
pect of death before them, as they were 
often by signs threatened that their heads 
would be cut off, or had reason to fear 
that they should be punished as the slaves 
in general are—a punishment which they 
had the nusery of witnessiag, and which 
is in the following mauner :—They are 
placed on the ground with their backs 
uppermost, a stick is put across their legs 
which is held by two men, another man 
kneels at the head of the victim, and 
stretches his hand across the back, and 
two Turks then strike him alternately on 
the fleshy part below with large sticks, 
often to the number of three or four hun- 
dred blows, and afterwards make them 
return to work even iu thot lamentable 
state of suffering. The poor wretches are 
allowed noiling but bread and water, and 
are provided with a new suit of miserable 
attire every year by the muuificence of the 
Dey. 

Further particulars of Lord Exmouth’s Expedition. 


The Dey, in presence of his Di- 
van, polosized to the British Consul for 
the persona: restraint which had been im- 
posed him daring the late transac- 
tion; aud he also paid to the Consul a sum 
of three thousend dollars, as a remune- 
predations committed on his 
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residence after lis imprisonment. After 
the Treaties and Article before mentioned 
had been uegociated, and that the Dey had 
refuaded three huucred and eighty-two 
thousand five hundred dollars, which he 
had lately received from the Governments 
of Naples and Sardinia, and bod released 
one thousand and eighty-three Christian 
slaves who were at Algiers, 1t came to the 
knowledge of Lord Exmouth that two 
Spaniards, the one a merchant and the 
other the Vice-Consu! of that nation, had 
not been released, but were still held by 
the Dey in very severe custody, on pre- 
tence that they were prisoners for debt, — 
His Lordship had determined to insist on 
the unconditiona! release of the two Spa- 
niards. tle therefore desired an answer, 
yesor no; and, in the event of the lat- 
ter, stated, thet he would immediately 
commence hostilities, and his Lordstip, 
made preparations for that purpose. — 
These measures had the desired effect; and 
the two persons were released from a long 
and severe captivity, sothat no Christain 
prisoner remained at Algiers. 


Declaration of his Most Serene Highness Omar, 
Bashaw, Dey, and Governor of the Warlike 
City aad Kingdom of Algiers, made and 
eonc'uded with the Right Honourable Ed- 
ward Baron Exmouth, Knight Grand Cross 
of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, Adiniral of the Blue Squadron of his 
Britannic Majesty’s Fleet, and Commander 
in Chief of his said Majesty’ Ships and Ves- 
sels employed in the Mediterranean. 

In consideration of the deep interest manifest- 
ted by his Royal Highness the Prince Regen! of 
England for the termination of Christian Sla- 
very, his Highness the Dey of Algiers, in token 
of his sincere desire to maintain inviviable his 
friendly relations with Great Britain, and to 
manifest his amicable disposition and high res- 
pect towards the Powers of Europe, declares 
that in the event of future wars with any Euro- 
pean Power, not any of the prisoners shall be 
consigned to slavery, but treated with all hu- 
manity, as prisoners of war, until regularly ex- 
changed, according to European practice in like 
eases, and that atthe termination of hostilities 
they shall be restored to their respective coun- 
tries without ransom; and the practice of con- 
demning Christian prisoners of war to slavery is 
hereby formally and for ever renounced. 

Done in duplicate in the Warlike City of Al- 
giers, in the presence of Almighty God, the 
gsth day of August, in the year of Jesus 
Christ, 1$16,and in the year of the Hegira 
1231, and the 6th day of the moon Shawal. 

(The Dey’s S-al.) 

(Signed ) EXMOUTH, (L. S.) 
Admiral, and Commander in Chief. 
(Signed) H. M’DOUELL. (L. 58.) 

By command of the Admiral, 

(Signed) Jos. Grimes, Secretary. 


Our g2tiant squadron has returned from 
Algiers, with the proud boast that every 
man has done his duty. 


The Queen 
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Charlotte, Lord Exmouth, and some other 
vessels, have arrived at Portsmouth 
Auother division, consisting of the Impreg- 
nable, Superb, Hebrus, aad Betvebub, bas 
arrived at Plyniouth. Ou Lord ‘ixniouths 
departure frou Gibraltar, be was joined 
by the Tagus, tle Hon, Captain Dundas, 
who had just been at Algurs. Captain 
Dundas stated, that the conduct of (he Dey 
was in the highest degree cordial aod 
proper, and that the people behaved waa 
decorous and even friendly manner, wich 
never used to be so before, as they al- 
ways, it seems, indulged themselves in the 
privilege of insulting our countrymen, 
whenever they appeared iu public. 

The following officers have obtained 
promotion for their gallant services at 
Algiers :—Captain S. Kempthorue, of the 
Belzebub, to the rank of Post-Captaiu, 
and to come home in command of the 
Queen Charlotte. Lieutenants Mitchell 
and Burgess (Flog Lieutenant) Queen 
Charlotte ; Lieutenants Saunders and Be- 
vans (Viag Lieutenant) Leander, ‘ieut, 
Horne, Superb; Lieut. R. Hay, Albion; 
Lieut. Babington, Impregnat'e faeut. J, 
R. Howell, Minden; Lieut. Jou Parsons, 
Granicus ; Lieut. G. M’Pherson, Glas- 
gow ; Lieut. James Davies, Severn; Lieut. 
Delafosse, Hebrus—to the rank of Com- 
mauder. 

It appears by the latest accounts, that 
after the British fleet had departed, the 
people were thrown into a kiad of stupor; 
and did uot knew what steps to take. The 
Jamssaries taiked of plundering the cily, 
bat from this the Dey found means to turn 
them, for the present. The fate of the 
place, however, was not thought to be 
finally determined. 


We have occasionly amused our readers 
with some exquisite specimens of Gallic 
mystification and guiszing, proceeding from 
the school of Buonaparte ; m order not to 
lose their dexterity, the French writers of 
uews have taken the opportunity of this 
affair, to publish some charming ideas on 
the subject. They have told us, that the 
slaves were so well treated, that they re- 
gretted exceedingly their removal from the 
house of bondage, and that one even hanged 
himself for grief !! 

But nothing is pleasanter than a speech 
of the Dey, written for him by some dex- 
terous wight at a bulletin, who for a mo- 
meut outdid his former outdoings:—what 
a pity he knew not a letter of Arabic !! 
“The Dey, surrounded by the officers of 
his army, aud standing on the bastion that 
was most damaged, addressed the assem- 
bled people : 


| 
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“ No, we have not been conquered! The ene 
my have employed against us arms of which we 
were not aware, and which are peculiar tv 
themselves They seduced some traitors by pro- 
mises and money; but what African would de 
sire wealth: which was not the fruit of his own 
courage? We sign the Peace, but we sign it 
with glory; and ifthe enemy celebrate this day 
as having conquered u , let us celebrate itin 
ourturnas one in which we havedone most 
injury tothe enemy. Soldiers, and you people 
of heroes, never forget y ur sires; they live, 
they will ever live, aid shall be honoured among 
the people of other shores, &c.” 

The Dey pronouaced this speech while 
the English squadron was still in sight, 
and the people answered him with shouts 
of approbation"!!! 

AMERICA! BRITISH. 


Quebec, Aug. 22.—“ We have much 
satisfaction in learning from all parts that 
nothing can be more flattering than the 
appearance of the crops in the two Cana- 
das. We trust the pleasing prospect will 4 
be eveutually realized in overflowing gra- 
haries.” 

From the Montreal Herald of Aug. 17.— 
Ou Thursday last, a geutleman arrived in 
this city from Sault ste Marie, with very 
disagreeable reports from the Red River 
Settlement, of which so much has been 
said and written fora while past. [tis said, 
that a dispute had ariseu between the In- 
dians aud some of the Hadson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s officers, about an escort of provi- 
sions ; that the parties came to biows, and 
that, in the contest, 21 of the Hudson's 
Bay people were killed ; including the Go- 
venor, Mr. Semple. 

Halifax papers to the 7th Sept. mention, 
that accounts had been received by the 
Chief Justice of Bermuda from the Govern- 
ment in England, that the American trace 
to that island wou.d be prohibited ; as being 
made a free port was only a temporary 
measure, and enacted during the war be- 
tween Great Britian and the United States ; 
and that Bermuda would be placed on the 
same footing as the British West India 
islands. 

AMERICA: UNITED STATES. 
Public Banks and Finances. 


The Bank of the United States, and the 
resumption of cash payments, continue to 
be the chief subject of discussion in Ame- 
rica. The Boston papers of August 27th 
mentions, that it is ascertained that about 
three millions of the capital of the Bank is 
unsubscribed for. Mr. Dallas, ina circu 
lar letter dated August 15, addressed to 
the commissioners of the Bank, meritions 
that he expects above eight millions of 
dollars will be collected in specie for the 


subscription to the Bank in the different 
States, aud that the establishment will be 
in active oper ‘iou by February 20th, when 
all notes issued by banks who do not pay 
in specie will be refused in payment of 
duties or taxes to government. 


Price of Milk raised. 

Extract from the Wereentile Advertiser 
of Norfolk of the 30th July :— 

NoOTICE.—At 2 geaeral meeting of the 
milkmen of this city and its vicinity, held 
agreeably to previous notice, it was una- 
nimously agreed to submit the following to 
their customers and the public :— 

© Resoived—That through the Providence 
of God, the crops of corn and grass are almost 
all destroyed by the late drought and coldness 
of the last spring , thereby rendering it diffi- 
cult to subsist their cattle, much more to 
yield milk ; and trust their customers and the 
public will not cousidcr it as taking the advan- 
tage of them, by raising the price two cents on 
the quart, as all other necessaries of life have 
advanced in price, and every species of food 
much higher and scarce. 

“ Therefore, resulyed—That from and after 
the Ist day of August next, the price of milk 
will be ten pence the qu.rt, and this shall be 
the established price.” 

Separation of Maive.—The returns of the 
votes on the question are received from 66 
towus ; giving 5,732 in favour of the measure, 
and 4,607 aginst it 

Total vumber in 66 towns,...... 

Five ninths 

In favour of separation ......5,722 


Boston, Aug. 20—From the Baltunor: Fe- 
deral Guze’ te.—Bauks.—The decision made 
by the convention of Deputies of the banks 
of New York, Philadeiphia, aud Balti- 
more, jately assembied iu Vhiladelphia, re- 
commended to the banks of their respec- 
tive cities to fix on the first Mouday in 
July wext for the geueral and simultaneous 
resumption of specie payments. It was 
communicated to the Secretary of the 
Treasury by a committee who waited on 
him for that purpose. 

Boston Letters of the Sist Aug. state, 
that the country dealers were coming 
down from the interior, that the fall trade 
was commencing, and that business was 
a shade better, but still very bad: ex- 
change was rising; at Boston it was a 
per cent. premium. . American 6 per ceats. 
89 a 90, and rising. 

Letters from Puiiadelphia to Aug. S0th, 
bring most deplorable « count of the stagna- 
tion of business in that place. They state, 
that the warehouses are crowded with goods 
of every description. and that vessels lie in 
the quays for months together without a 
freight. A number of retail tradesmen of 
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that city have actually closed their doors, 
so general is the dearth of retail trade 
alse. 

Fhe American Fisheries —The following 
vessels hove arrived within a few days 
from the Graud Bank, all of them belong- 
ing to the town of Beverley — 

Vish, 
20,000 
82,000 
90 0090 
27,600 
20,000 
32,000 
52,500 
§3,060 


Hope, Morse 
Betsey, Ober 
Romeo, Bla 
Abigail, (efavour 
Dove, Foster 

Active, Fiaskell 

Swift, Woodbury 

Adventurer, Morgan 30.700 

Britxnnia, Symonds 86,000 

Dove, 21,000 

Paragon, Smith 53,000 

Favourite, Porlaud 30.000 

Halcyon, Woodbury $2,000 

Russell, Haskell 26,090 
and Bee. W osdvury, belonging to the 
Hon. Wm. Gray, of Boston, with 41,000. 

EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from James Buchanan, Esq. (British Con- 
sul we believe), dated New York Au- 
gust 23 :— 

* You will be surprised that I expect 
orders daily to take up vessels to send 
back thousands of emigrants from here to 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
applications at this office, this weck, to be 
sent back, amount to 10 for England, 8 to 
Scotland, and 76 to Ireland: indeed, so 
great is the distress here, that thousands 
must starve if some money is not extended 
to them by our Goverument, which they 
have been induced to abandon. I have 
granted passports to great numbers to go 
to Upper Canada: ‘hundreds who have 
been settled here for years have applied to 
me to be permitted to go to Canada; but 
a proper degree of delicacy is observed by 
our Government, lest it should be alledged 
we wish to draw any of the citizens from 
the States to our colonies. However, it is 
a degree of satisfaction, that those parts of 
the Contineat which have remained under 
the British Government is preferred to the 
United States, who boast so much of their 
superior privileges I have no objection 
that this extract should be published in 
England: on the contrary, | would deem 
it important that these things were fully 
known, that such emigrants should, in the 
first instance, go direct to C atria. who 
gre obliged to abandon their native soil.” 

We are informed on respectable autho- 
rity, dated Aug. 16, that 3,000 emigrants 
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at New York have applied to the Consul 
there for a passage back again. to Great 
Britain aud Ireland, as they cannot find 
the means of living in thet country, 

Captain Beveridge, of the Cheerful, who 
sailed from Leith to New York some time 
ago, with passengers, Writes home on the 
24th August, thata great many of these 
emigrants were soliciting a passage back 
again, and that the British Consul was 
in terms with the American Government 
to yet them sent home. 

Ten of the miserable emigrants referred 
toin Mr. Buchanan's ‘etter have arrived 
at Liverpool in the Venus. They have 
becn rescued from starvation by the huma- 
nity of Mr. B. and sent to their native land, 

AUSTRIA. 
Fortune accumulated, 

The richest publican in Vienna, and 
doubtless in all Austria, died lately. His 
name was Oclsam, and he has left above 
three millions of Austrian money, which 
are the frnit of his industry and economy. 
He had been a dealer in wine for above 30 
years, and had begun with a very little 
public- house 

BELGIUM. 
National Indusiry Patronised. 

Brussels, Sept. 22. — The Government, 
desiring to promote by al! possible means, 
the national industry, the Minister of the 
Interior has required from the Provincial 
States a Table of all the Establishments 
of Industry that existed on the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1816. The questions put by his Exe 
cellency must remove every doubt which 
the Manufacturers may entertain of the 
use to which the Government means to put 
this information, The Government has no 
other view than the promotion of industry. 
In the two last columns of the table, which 
will contain the state of manufactures, the 
obstacles must be mentioned that impede 
the progress of our maunfactures, with 
the means of removing them.—(Dutch Pa- 
pers.) 

FRANCE. 
Oriental modes of Schooling adopted. 


(From a French Paper.) 


We must hail with delight the project 
of an establishment which tends to teach 
quickly young girls to sew, embroider, 
mark linen, &c. ‘This establishment is to 
be held at the ancient College des Grassins, 
Rue des Amandiers, near Genevieve. They 
liave adopted the Lancasterian method. 
It has been long known in France, but we 
niade little use of it; it is in the highest 
perfection in England, from wheuce we 
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have, in a manner, received it again. Tn 
the Rue St. Jean de Beauvais, at the an- 
cient collége des Sisreu, a school for boys 
is formed ow the same plan, which does 
wonders. ‘They learn to read, to write, to 
count; one master teaches at the same 
time above three hundred boys, by means 
of little tutors or monitors chosen among 
the cleverest of the boys, It is certainly a 
sight worth seciug, and every one who ar- 
rives from the country ought to put in his 
memorandum book this institution, as one 
of the sights most worthy his attention. 
Nothing is more ingenious than the me- 
chanism of this method, ‘There is a full 
detail of it iv a little volume, which is sold 
at Mr. Colas’, bookseller, Rue Bourbon, 
St. Suipice. The schooi for girls is not less 
curious. Imagine a large room, well aired 
in the summer, well warmed in the wiuter, 
two hundred girls ave placed ten upon a 
form, ranged by the side of each other. 
There are twenty benches, two of which 
form a class, and in the classes they learn 
to sew, gather, hem, draw threads, aud 
to do open work, make button holes, sew 
on buttons, to cross stitch, knit, plait, and 
mark. Where is the husband who is not 
enchanted that his wife should know how 
to sew on buttons, to mark, and to stitch 
his frili? We often lose our linen, and 
why? because it is not marked ;—by the 
method of these schools, all the young peo- 
ple know how to mark from an A to an X 
upon the shirts and cravats. By this 
means you have no fear of losing any thing, 
or at Jeast the fear will not be so great, 
and every thing is in order. As there are 
monitors for the boys, there are monitresses 
for the girls. These half-mistresses are 
taken from the classes. ‘The school-mis- 
tress gives a lesson, which the monitresses 
repeat, and make the others learn, Emu- 
Jation is established, it is who shall work 
the quickest and the best. The work is in- 
spected instantaneously. Every girl has 
an apron which she lcaves at the school, 
and which is left to the care of the school- 
mistress, These aprous are placed upon the 
seat of each girl before the work is distri- 
buted, and they are replaced when the 
work is done. Every scholar is furnished 
with a thimble, a needle, thread, and every 
thing that is necessary for work. There 
is a pair of scissars among three girls, these 
scissars are hung to the table or desk be- 
fore the pupils by a strivg, long enough 
that all three can use them. ‘The girls 
learn to read and write by the same method 
of instruction. In three or six months they 
are able to assist their perents, or, if they 
are old enough, to enter into the manage- 
meut of the fiouse. in London there are 


schools of this kind which have done much 
good, But in this respect Paris will soon vie 
with all the towns of Great Britain. In the 
schoo} for boys all the orders are verbally 
given; but in the school for girls they are 
given by signs, the general movements are 
executed at the sound of a little bell, and 
if they speak it is in a whisper. The Col- 
lege des Grassins is not yet begun, but it 
will not be delayed. Jt will be a benefit 
to the purish, tothe town, and to France, 
as one foundation will be followed by 
others. Thus what is good is not lost to 
us. ‘The elementary institution will spread 
itself. These methods are renewed from 
the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Indians, 
the Arabians. Every hint comes from the 
Last, and there may be seen in the hing’s 
Library, in the third book, a note that 
may satisfy amateurs. 


Compliment to Lord Exmouth. 


The town of Marseilles has given two 
olives, one to Lord Exmouth, and the 
other to Sir Hudson Lowe, because of the 
assistance they had offered in the Mediter- 
rauean,in July, 1815, to the Royalists of 
Marseilles, when threatened with reduction 
by General Verdiere and Marshal Brune, 
at the head of Buonaparte’s troops. The 
olive presented to Lord Exmouth repre- 
sents a camp, and that destined for Sir 
Hudson represents the fort St. Jean. Both 
of them (beautiful specimens of plate) are 
raised on three branches, and surmounted 
with a crown. On one of the olives are 
the words—* The 20thof July, 1815. The 
town of Marseilles to Lord Ermouth.” And 
on the other a similar inscription to Sir 
Hudson.” 


The following is the official account of 
the harvest:—Of 74 Departments, 46 have 
had a favourable one, and 27 only a mids 
dling crop; in one, the harvest entirely 
failed. ‘The crops of 20 of those Depart- 
ments are superior to those of 1814, which 
were very those of 21 oiliers, 
are considered equal to those of last year. 
Notwithstanding the uncertainty of the 
weather, it is ascertained that the harvest 
this year is more abundant than that of 
the last. The consumption of the new 
grain beginning later in the present year 
than in any of the ordinary preceding 
ones, it may be taken for granted that the 
supply will be sufficient till the harvest of 
1817. It is true that some part of the grain 
hes been injured by the wet ; but it has not 
lost its nutritive quality, and with some 
trifling precautions, which private interest 
will suggest, aud experience point out, the 
corn which has been injured may be turn- 
ed to good account.” : 
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A French journal, observing on the 
rains which have been very prevalent in 
most parts of Europe, states it as a fact 
ascertained by experiment, that though 
there have heen more rainy davs this 
year than common, the total quaatity of 
rain fallen hos been less than the ordinary 
average. This very material distinction be- 
tween the nuuber of days and the violence 
of the showers will not astouish the ob- 
servers of aatare, who know, thet in the 
hot climate of St. Domingo there fal!s five 
or six times as much water as in England 

In deference to public opinion at Paris, 
the government has ordered a window in 
the Louvre to be blocked up, whence, ac- 
cording to a tradition which the revolu- 
tionists greedily seized, Charles IX. showed 
himself at the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. 

One of the French papers speaks of a 
portative boudoir—a little chef da@urre—an 
apartment of ten fect square, which may 
be set up, in a short time, either in a large 
hall, or barn, an orangery, a wood, upon a 
terrace, or ina boat. A mule is sufficient 


to draw the materials of it in a cart. The 
interior is furnished with curtains, pictures, 
divans, and tapestry. 
may be affixed to it. 


In winter a chimney 


French settlers in Africa. 


Paris, Sept. 2.—The latest intelligence 
from Senegal announces, that not only the 
boats of the French frigate Meduse had 
arrived at St. Louis, but that the governor 
and officers had even saved all their effects. 
Part of the ship-wrecked mariners had 
followed along the coast, and arrived with- 
out any accident, except M. Kummer the 
naturalist, and one of the delegates of the 
Philanthrophic Colonial Society. This 
traveller, having wandered away from his 
companions to discover fresh water, found 
an abundant and limpid spring ; but while 
he was drinking, he was taken prisoner by 
a party of Traersas-Moors, to whom he 
called himself an officer of high rank, 
which made them conduct him to the 
French fort, mounted on a fine horse.— 
The governor rewarded them handsomely. 
All the instruments of agriculture seut by 
the Colonial Society were swallowed up ia 
the waves. This is a heavy loss, and will 
retard ali attempts at cultivation for at least 
a@ year. 

The delegates who are in the village of 
Dacar have already explored the peninsula 
of Cape Verd, where they hope to form 
their first establishment. This peninsula 
is not very fertile, but it has nevertheless 
all the resources necessary for forming a 
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colony : it has land capable of being 
ploughed, salubrious water, a temperate 
climate, and « good pasturage: it is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the states of Damel, 
of which it forms part, by defiles, where 
three or four hundred inhabitants of the 
peniusula lately arrested the progress of 
the whole army of Damel, ten thousand 
men stroug. This African Prince seems 
disposed to cede a territory in which he 
exercises a most uncertain authority. The 
delegates of the Colonial Society expect to 
come to an understanding with the inha- 
bitants. One of them, M. Parsen, has 
drawn up a report on the subject, and 
transmitted it to France. 


French settlers in South America, 


The French have also formed a colonial 
establishment at Rio Janeiro, but not with 
the official sanction of the Government.— 
This colony is formed of male and female 
emigrants who were expatriated in conse- 
quence of the late political changes in 
France. It consists of 400 persons: they 
have obtained from the Portuguese govern- 
ment three houses, with furniture, and 
some negroes as domestics; they receive 
daily rations of fish, flesh, fruits, and Ma- 
deira or Port wine. Every planter re- 
ceives from the State a large portion of 
ground ; but this liberality is of little va- 
lue, from its being difficult to clear in con- 
sequence of the want of instruments. 


Commemoration of Marie Antoinette. 


Ocr. 17.—Yesterday was consecrated to 
the commemoration of the melancholy an- 
niversary of that on which the unfortunate 
Queen Marie Antoinette perished. In the 
morning the bells of all the parishes were 
set in motion, and summoned the faithful to 
the propitiatory ceremonies to take place. 
All the theatres were shut. A high mass 
and requiem was performed in the Chapel 
of the Palace of the Thuilleries ; the Royal 
Family attended.—Madame remained in 
her apartments, absorbed in pious and soy- 
rowful devotion. 

In the Metropolitan Church, and in all 
those of the cap:tal, services were cele- 
brated in the presence of numerous con- 
gregations, amidst which were distinguish- 
ed the first Officers of State, and persons 
the most eminent for their dignity and fune- 
tions. All the temples belonging to the 
different religions were alike open for the 
expiatory ceremonies. The reading of the 
Queen's will was every where listened to in 
the silence of the most profound grief, and 
with the feeling of admiration due to such 
a monument of resiguation, magnanimity, 
aud clemency. Abundant collections af- 
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forded to the indigent the succours offered 
by the pious and charitable. 


On this occasion, the room in which the 
Queen was confined in the Conciergerie, was 
solemnly consecrated as a chapel to her me- 
mory. It was hung with black, and lighted 
with wax tapers. On the left of the altar was 
a picture, representing the Queen standing 
near her bed of straw ; her aspect noble and 
majestic, and at the same time expressing re- 
signation and piety. After the gospels, 
the Abbé Montes, Choplain of the Con- 
ciergeric, advanced to the nave, and read 
the letter of the Queen to her sister Madame 
Elizabeth, which was often interrupted by 
sobs, which the sacredness of the place could 
not restrain, After this, the Countess Anglés, 
conducted by M. de Haugeranville, made a 
collection, the produce of which was destined 
for the prisoners, Among others present were 
the Dukes of Havre, Giammont, Guiche, 
Coigny, and other noblemen. 


_ Monday last, the first English coach seen 
in France, was launched at Dieppe, with all 
its paraphernalia, The horses being put to, 
Mr. Plant, of London, a coachman of about 
eighteen stone weight, aud a rea! John Bull, 
mounted the box, and astonished the inhabi- 
tants, as much by the dexterity of cracking of 
his whip, as the bulk of his person for the bur- 
den of his horses. Away he started for St- 
Denis, amidst the various grimaces of the po. 
pulace. A company of London proprietors 
have obtained the permission of running En- 
glish stage coaches between St. Denis and Pa- 
ris, Three more of these vehicles are on their 
route for the same destination, with English 
coachmen, harness, &c.—/ Brighton Paper.) 
Solar Spots. 

Two new opaque bodies are now passing the 
Sun’s disk. They appear to traverse it quicker 
than the bodies formerly observed, which 
seems to indicate that they are less distant 
from the earth. One of these new bodies is 
the largest that has appeared, and the other 
does not seem so very considerable. —Paris 
paper. 

GERMANY. 
Commerce : Great Fair. 

Frankfort, Sept. 29.—Our fair is over ; 
it remained of the same character from 
beginning to end; thatis, it was in gene- 
ral bad, though some branches in trade 
turned out favourably ; the retail trade was 
such as to give satisfaction. We have this 
year an uncommon number of insane per- 
sons; we know not to what cause to ascribe 
this. The heat of the summer has cer- 
tainly not occasioned it. 

From tHe Marine, Sept. 29.—In a stone 
quarry, near Brunswick, there has been 
discovered a whole bed of petrified Mam- 
moths. It is hoped that they will afford, 
asat New York, a complete skeleton of 
this animal, ) 
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Impelling power for Vessels. 

Anthony Lehnager, a watchmaker, in Mu- 
ravia, made on the 12th of August a success- 
ful trial on the Danuhe, with » machine of his 
invention, by which ships of the greatest bur- 
den may proceed against the stream, on the 
most rapid and largest rivers, without the as- 
sistance of animal power or steam-engines, 


Plunder partly restored. 

‘Letters from Hamburgh of the 11th state, 
that the negociation with the French Govern- 
ment, relative to the restitution of the proper- 
ty of the Bank, has been brought to a close. 
The amount of the money and bullion seized 
by Davoust was 16,000,000. The French 
Government would not consent to refund more 
than 10,000,0008. This offer has been accept- 
ed, and the deputies, Senators Sillem aud Peh- 
maller, were expected to return immediately 
from Paris. Mr Chapeaurouge was to re- 
main there, to urge the claims of his fellow 
citizeus for payment of the requisitions made 
upon them by the French. 


HOLLAND. 
Rewards avd Distinctions. 
Amsterdam, Sept. 25.—We learu that his 
Majesty has given to Admiral Von Ca- 
pelle the Grand Cross of the Order of 
William; and has conferred the dignity of 
Knights of that Order on the Commanders 
of the Netherland ships, who were in the 
glorious battle at Algiers. His Majesty has 
also given the Grand Cross to‘Lord Ex- 
mouth, and the rank of Kuight to several 
British Officers. 


INDIFS: EAST. 
Dying Advice from a Prince to his Son, 


Madras, April 30. 

Accounts have reached the Presidency 
of the death of Ragogee Bhousela, the 
Rajah of Berah, and of the quiet and 

aceable succession of his son to the 

usnud. This event took place on the 
27th of February at Nagpore, and the fol- 
lowing account of the last moments of this 
prince has been handed to us:— 

“ On the morning of the 28th of Rubbee 
ool Avel, the Rajah, having performed the 
ceremonies of ablution and prayer, ordered 
the ministers and principal officers of state 
into his presence, and his son being seated 
near him, he examined and adjusted the 
secounts of all the departments ; and those 
to whom any thing was due were imme- 
diately paid, and all the dues to the Circars 
were cancelled. When this was con- 
claded, the Rajah addressed his son in pre- 
sence of the assembly, and recommended 
him to take and profit by the advice of his 
counsellers and ministers, and protect 
them, as he his father had done, and in- 
treated him never to deviate from the ad- 
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vice he then gave him. After this he dis- 
tributed 1,000 cowsia charity, besides other 
very cousiderable donations. He was thus 
occupied until the afternoon, when he ex- 
pired.” 

It is said that the property which the 
late Bhow Begum bequeathed to the Ho- 
nourable Company is calculated to amount 
to nearly 90 lacs of rupees. Of this enor- 
mous sum, 74 lacs are in bullion, 6 in 
jewels, and the remainder in elephants, 
horses, furniture, and vast stores of grain, 


ITALY. 
Conversions ; Catholic Church. 

Rome, Oct 5.—Yesterday, Cardinal Fon- 
tana officiated pontifically in the Church of 
St. Mary of Angels, when five Protestants and 
two Jews abjured their faith, «nd entered the 
bosom of the Catholic chuveh. Several il 
lustrious prelates and nohle Roman ladies 
acted as god-fathers and god-mothers to the 
catechumens. The most of these converts 
were in easy circumstances; the two Jews 
were physicians. 

Rome, Sept. 18—Lord Exmouth has 
written the following Ictter to the Holy 
Father :— 

& The Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 31. 

“ Most Hoty Faruer—I have the ho- 
nour to inform your Holiness, for your sa- 
tisfaction, of the success of the expedition 
against Algiers, coufided to my command. 
The slavery of Christians is abolished for 
ever ; and I have, in consequence, the hap- 
piness of sending back to their families 
173 slaves, your subjects. I hope they 
will be an agreeable present to your Io- 
liness, and that they will give me a claim 
to the efficacy of your prayers. 

“ exMOUTH.” 

Rome, Sept. 21.—One hundred and seven- 
ty three subjects of the Papal States, de- 
livered from slavery at Algiers by the 
armsjof his Britannic Majesty, have arriv- 
ed in this Capital. Captains Hely and 
Aylmer, have had the honour to be pre- 
sented to his-Holiness, who received them 
with great affability, and testified to them 
his gratitude for the signal service doue to 
his States by the English forces in the 
Mediterranean. 

The 173 Roman slaves delivered by 
Lord Exmouth are lodged at the Trinita 
dei Pellegrini, where they pay their de- 
votious. 

Cimarosa’s bust has been placed in the 
Pantheon at Rome, where Paesiello's will 
also be placed. 

The north of Italy is the theatre of new 
robberies and pillage. ‘Two carriages in 
the suite of the Archdake Raynier were 
lately stopped and plundered, ou the road 
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to Brescia. A reward has been offered 
for the discovery of Spezeayent:, charged 
with having committed 37 acts of assassi- 
nation. 

Turin, Sept. 14—A great number of 
strengers pass through this city. The En- 
glish disguise themse!vesas nich as they 
can, for fear of being made to pay too 
dearly at the inus. ‘They take this pre- 
caution in consequence of some disputes 
ihey have had upon this subject. They of- 
ten bring up their bills before the autho- 
rities to get them moderated. 

Absolution denied to Tight Breeches, Naked Bosoms, 
Arms, and Short Peiticoats. 

An article from Naples, of the 6th ult. 
says, that a mandement has lately been ad- 
dressed to confessors, containing a list of 
the sins for which they are uot to grant 
absolution, and which are reserved for the 
Archbishop. Ameng other persons are 
those who wear tight breeches, the tailors 
that make them, and the merchants. that 
sellthem. ‘They are not to be absolved 
without having proved their penitence for 
two months. With respect to ladies, the 
maudemeut says, “ Sacramenti panitentia 
minisiri deprebendentes mulieras, quae or- 
natus gratia peetere, vel sinu, vel brachiis, 
supra cubitum detectis sese conspiciendas 
dederint, nec non viros qui induerint femo- 
ralia tam arcta, ac inhoneste composita, ut 
naturalem pudorem ledaut; ac denuo sar- 
tores, qui ea efformaverint eorumque ven- 
ditores, illos non absolvant,” &c. 


PRUSSIA, 

Berlin, Oct. 10.—By his Majesty’s special 
command, the memorable days, Ist, the 
battle of Leipsic (18th October)—2d, the 
taking of Paris (81st March)—3d, the bat- 
tle of La Belle Aliiance (18th June), shal] 
be considered as national festivals, and if 
they do not fall on a Sunday, be duly cele- 
brated on the Sunday following by an ap- 
propriate mention in the sermous.— Ham- 
burgh Correspondenten, Oct. 15.) 

It is stated from Berlin, that in the Hos- 
pital of Charity in that city, 11 persons had 
been treated for hydrophobia during the 
course of the last six years. Of these, five 
died, five others were cured, and one wo- 
man is now under a course of medicine for 
this disorder. They were all bitten by 
dogs but one, who was bitten by a rabid 
cat. 

RUSSIA. 
Statistics: Birth and Deaths. 

According to a special list, the number 
of births iw the Russian Empire, of the es- 
tablished Greek religion, was, in the year 
1814,as follows— 
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643,388 
Females 584,689 
1,228,077 
The deaths in the same period were— 
Males 448,561 
Females +» $90,261 
838,822 
Difference, 589,255 more births than 
deaths. The number of marriages, 309,644, 
Among the deaths were two persons be- 
tween 145 and 150 years old, and between 
125 and 130. 


English Fashions Prevalent, 

Anu Englishman who left Moscow in the 
month of May last, after a residence of 
six years in Russia, states, that the national 
dispositions have undergone a great change 
since the last war; that English fashions 
and English taste predominate in every 
thing, It was extremely hotat Moscow in 
the month of May. ‘The town was half 
rebuilt ; but as every individual was at 
liberty to follow his own fancy in’ the 
buildings, it has not become more beauti- 
ful. ‘The streets are as narrow as before, 
and superb edifices appear by the side of 
miserable cabins. 

A persou, who left Devonshire some six 
or seven years ago, to reside in Russia, has 
just returned to Exeter, and gives some 
interesting particulars of the present state 
of the country, and the dispositions of the 
people :—-Previous to the invasion, French 
tutors and domestics were in great request, 
and few respectable families were without 
one or more of them. The invasion put every 
thing French completely out of fashion, and 
begot a decided partiality for the English, 
whom they now consider as more worthy 
of esteem aud cenfidence. Whatever may 
be their legal prohibitions of [English ma- 
nufactures, our cottons are very generally 
worn by the upper and middle classes ; 
among whom Euglish cheese is also in ge- 
neral use. The person alluded to left 
Moscow in Mag last, and describes the 
weather as then very warm there. The 
city is abeut half rebuilt ; but.as the buil- 
ders have been left at liberty_t consult 
their own taste and convenienee, it exhi- 
bits very little of improvement ; the streets 
are as narrow as before, and many fine 
houses are joined by mere hovels. 

SPAIN. 
Compliments at Court. 

Mapa|ip, Oct. 1—The young Queen is 

beautiful; the Infanta, her sister, is less 


handsome, but has a very agreeable person ; 
ou the 30th their hands were kissed by twenty 


two thousand one hundred and ninety-eight 
individuals ! ! 
SWEDEN. 

Stockholm, Oct. 4.—The Committee of 15 
persons named by the King, in order to 
find out means to check the progress of 
luxury which draws so much money out of 
the kingdom, has had their first meeting. 

Accounts from Sweden state, that the 
harvest has turned out tolerably good im 
that country. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople, Aug. 24 —This city has 
been again visited by a dreadful conflagra- 
tion; in broke out in the night of the 15th, 
in the finest quarter of the city, and laid 
1,200 houses, and 3,000 shops aud ma- 
gazines, in ashes. The Sultan was present 
and active the whole night, aud till nine in 
the morning, but did not find in the Ja- 
nissaries the requisite alacrity in extin- 
guishing the flames. The palace of their 
former favourite Jussuf Aga, has remained 
alone undamaged, in the quarter which 
is destroyed. 
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Gold has had another fall. The pre- 
sent price of the finest Portugal gold is 
£3 18s. 6d. per oz.; that of new donbloons 
£3 14s. Silver remained at the former 
prices — standard at 5s.; new dollars at 
4s. 103d. The price of gold has risen in 
Paris. It sells at a premium of from six to 
seven francs in a thousand. It is ascribed 
to the quantity purchased by foreigners; 
among others by agents of the Bank of 
England. 
The New Silver Coinrge. 

The uew coinage goes on with great rae 
pidity: each press produces per minute 60 
pieces, that is, 3,600 per hour. The hours 
of work are ten daily, making the whole 
number of pieces from each press 36,000; 
there are eight presses at work, and of 
course the whole number daily finished is 
288,000. The amount to be issued is to the 
value of 2,500,000]. in shillings and six- 
pences, in the proportion of seven of the 
former to five of the latter. 


Costly present to the Duke of Wellington, 


The King of Portugal's presevt of plate 
to the Duke of Wellington is arrived at 
Portsmouth in the Perola frigate; con- 
sisting of a table service for 55 persons, with 
a variety of vases and temples for a ban- 
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quet, hearing most rich and superb alle- 


$23} 


gorical representations of his Grace's vic- 
tories the silver alone cost 200,0001. 


The amount of the British Naval Force 
up to this day is—In Commission 207— 
Ships and vessels in ordiuary and repairing 
for service, $78 —Building, 35—Total, 618. 

New Custom House. 


The New Custom house for the port of 
London, erected upon the site of the old 
building, destroyed by fire, now assumes 
the appearance of a public edifice of con- 
siderable importance. It is a quadrangu- 
lar building of fine brick and stone, ex- 
tending from Billingsgete Dock to the Old 
Custom-house stairs. The front towards 
the river is adorned with arciitecture, 
which affords a noble appearance. The 
wings, east and west, are distinguished by 
beautiful co!umus, pilasters, and entabla- 
ture of the Tonic dvds, surmounted by a 
stone balustrade. The space nearest the 
river forms a spacious quay for landing 
goods. The uumervous apartments intend- 
ed for offices are large and commodious, 
and the building altogether is constructed 
to suit the multifarious duties relating to 
the exports and imports. [t is roofed with 
lead and slate, and is expected to be com- 
pleted in the course of a few months, 

Passes to France. 
It appears that a uew regulation has taken 
ace in the granting of French passports. It 
been heretofore the custom for persons to 
apply to his Excellency the French Minister, 
by whom they were gratuitously granted; but 
now it seems, they are to ke provided by the 
French Consulate, who charges ten francs for 
each passport. 
State of the Hop Market. 


The season has proved so uafavonrable 
to the hops, that not a pocket was brought 
to our great fair, nor will the whole plan- 
tation produce a good pocket this year.— 
The quantity grown last year in this 
plantation was about 27,000 pockets ; this 
year it isthought there will not be pro- 
duced 3,000. The stock on hand is not a 
mouth’s consumption, consequently prices 
have taken a rapid advance. Currency: 

_ 1814, 141. 16/. 1815, 164. 16s. a 201. 
Sixteen pockets of yearling hops were this 
day (Friday) sold in our market at 20/ a 
pocket."— Worcester Herald. 

Iron Manufactures. 

Some recent circumstances have given 
much relief to the iron manufacture; the 
principal houses in that trade in Staf- 
fordshire having lately, as it is asserted, 
received au order from the New River 
Company for a quantity ofiron pipe, which 
is to be delivered and laid down as 
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quickly as possible. By the aid of this or- 
der which amounts to 250,0001. immediate 
employment is given to that suffering dis- 
trict. There is also in the Gazette of Satur- 
day night a notice of an intended applica- 
tion to Parliament for an Act to incorpo- 
rate a Company for the supply of Paris 
with water. It is said, that, according to 
the estimate of Mr. Milne, the engineer of 
the New River Company, who will super- 
intend this undertaking, the cast iron pipe 
will occupy a distance of 199 miles, and 
require 20,000 tous of iron, and 2,000 
tous of lead, which, by the conditions of a 
treaty entered into with the Corporation 
of Paris, are to be manufactured there. 


A new sort of road-way has been laid 
down at the foot of Blackfriar’s-bridge, on 
the Surrey-side. It consists of cast iron 
squares, in the form of paving stones; a 
stratum of gravel is laid under the iron- 
work, which is intended to form a hard 
foundation. It is not at present known 
what effect the iron may produce when it 
comes in contact with the borses’ shoes in 
frosty weather. A vast number of specta- 
tors assembled round this novelty. 


It is gratifying to find that the Woollen 
Manufacture has lately improved in Exeter, 
Ashburton, Crediton, and other parts of 
Devonshire. Besides the orders in hand for 
the East Indies, and the South of Europe, 
large orders have been received from Hol- 
land. 


Weare happy to hear that the manufac- 
tures of this city and neighbourhood have been 
enabled to advance the wages of their weavers 
1s, per cut.——Carlisle Patriot. 


An artist in the cutlery business at Man- 
chester, has lately made a knife, which con- 
tains three blades, a button hook, a saw, a 
punch and screw driver, a box, cork-screw, 
book and gimblet, two phlemes, picker and 
tweezers, two lancets, with a ring at the head, 
and the whole weighs but one penny weight 
fourteen grains. 

The Northampton Saving Bank has, in 11 
weeks, received deposits amounting to 1,853/. 

The second Quarterly Meeting ofthe Trustees 
of the Hertfordshire Saving Bank was holden 
on Saturday, the 12th inst. at the Shire-hall, 
Hertford, when it appeared that upwards of 
2,4001. had been deposited since its com- 
mencement on the 36th of March last, from 
which time it is remarkable that not a week 
has passed without some fresh depositors. 


Enmigiants in Dudgeon. 

The English emigrants to France are 
returniug home rapidly ; most of them dis- 
contented and disappointed in their Con- 
tinental excursions; great antipathy having 
beeu shewn towards them by the French 
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people. It is a curious, but positive fact, 
that immense quantities of Buckingham aud 
other British ¢hread lace, smuggled into 
France, have been purchased there by our 
credulous countrywomen, and brought 
home as real French ! 

French fruits now arrive pretty regular- 
ly at Covent-garden market, packed in 
strong baskets, made of oak, ingeuiously 
split into a kind of thin laths. 

Twenty thousand hogsheads of pilchards 
have been cellared iu Coruwail, as a sup- 
ply for the approaching winter. 

Humane Society. 


We understand, that since the year 
1800, the Humane Society at Mull has dis- 
tributed rewards for preserving 260 persons 


from drowning. 


Apples were lately sold in Plymouth 
market at two-pence per gallon. 


Wonderful Apple Tree. 


There is now (Oct.10.) growing in Mr. 
Grubb's garden, at Saltash, Cornwall, a 
fine apple tree, bearing both blossom 
and fruit. On the principal limb. of the 
stock, near the lowest part of if, are several 
large apples perfectly ripe—about a foot 
higher are a number of apples just set, 
and at the top of the bough, the most bean- 
tiful blossom that can be imagined. No- 
thing can more plainly shew the pecaliari- 
ties of the present season. 

Mr. Coke, of Holkham, was the purcha- 
ser, at Mr. Roscoe's sale, of the fine por- 
trait of Leo the Tenth, for 500 guineas.— 
The library sold for £5,150. ; the prints for 
£1880: and the drawings £738. 

Government Contract, 

An extraordinary sensation was excited 
in the City on Saturday Oct. 5, by the pro. 
posal made by Government to contract for 
8,000 tierces of pork and 5,000 tierces of 
beef; but it should be recollected, that 
formerly the Americans supplied provisions 
to the West India Islands, because they 
could afford to do it on cheaper terms than 
could be obtained in England. Now 
provisions in America are at the rate of 
51. 5s. per barrel, when the same kind 
in England are at 38). 10s. ‘This differ- 
ence of price, together with the policy of 
supplying our colonies from home, may 
sufficiently account for the proposed con- 
tract of Government. 


Lord Mayor elected a second time. 

On Saturday Oct. 5, the election of a 
Lord Mayor for the ensuing year termina- 
ted, when a large majority placed the pre- 
sent Lord Mayor and Alderman Combe 


at the head of the poll. The numbers 
that polled were—~ 

For the Lord Mayor ....-++see+00. 2,656 

H.C. Combe, Esq. 2,416 

C. Smith, Esq. ..... cocesccecce 1,055 

A Common Hai! was held on Tues- 

day, when the Election of the present Lord 

Mayor was confirmed by the Court of Al- 
dermen, by a majority of 14 to 12. 


The Magistrates of Wareham, in Dor- 
setshire, in consequence of complaiuts of 
the beer vended by the publicans of that 
town, who are tenants to the brewers, 
have resolved in future not to grant li- 
censes to houses so 


A few days ago, the keeper of the toll- 
bar at Kiddall-lane, was convicted in the 
penalty of 20s. and costs, for refusing to 
take a six-pence, of the current coin of the 
realm. This is a conviction calculated to 
ensure a re-circulation of mint sixpences ; 
It has been intimated, that the person who 
caused this conviction is going about the 
country, perhaps for the two-fold purpose, 
of pecuniary advantage to himself, and of 
general beuefit to the public, 


While William Key, a labourer in Dal- 
ry, was engaged in the repair of a road, 
a few miles from that village, on Friday 
Oct. the 4th, an adder crept into his 
jacket pocket, which he had laid down 
beside the gravel pit in which he was 
working; the pocket being slit, it lay 
around the bottom of his jacket for three 
days unperceived, until Monday, he found 
it stirring, when he threw offhis jacket, 
called his neighbours, and, to his great 
surprise, found it alive, and killed it. It 
measured 21 inches in length. 


DREADFUL ATTACK. 


The Exeter mail coach, on its way to 
London, was attacked on Sunday night at 
Winterslow Lut, seven miles on this side of 
Salisbury, in a most extraordinary manner. 
At the moment when the coachman pulled 
up to deliver his bags, one of the leaders 
was suddenly seized by a ferocious ani- 
mal. This produced a great confusion and 
alarm ; two passengers who were inside 
the mail got out, ran into the house, and 
locked themselves up in a room up stairs; 
the horses kicked and plunged violently, 
and it was with difficulty the coachman 
could prevent the coach from being over- 
turned. It was soon perceived by the 
coachman and guard, by the light.of the 
iamps, that the animal which had seized 
the horse was a huge lioness. A large 
mastiff dog came up and attacked her 
fiercely, on which she quitted the horse 
and — upon him. The dog fled, but 
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was pursued and killed by the lioness, 
within about forty yards of the place. It 
appears that the beast had escaped from 
a caravan that was standing on the road 
side, belonging to the proprictors of a Me- 
nagerie, on their way to Salisbury fair. 
An alarm, being given, the keepers pur- 
sued and hunted the lioness into an hovel 
under a granary, which served for keep- 
ing agricultural implements. About half 
past eight they had secured her so effec- 
tually, by barricading the place, as to 
prevent her escape. ‘The horse, when first 
attacked, fought with great spirit, and if at 
liberty, would probably have beaten down 
his antagonist with his fore feet, but in 
plunging be embarrassed himself in the har- 
ness. The lioness, it appears, had attacked 
him in front, and springing at his throat, 
had fastened the talons of her fore feet on 
each side of his neck, close to the head, 
while the talons of her hind feet were 
forced into his chest. In this situation she 
hung, while the blood was seen flying, as 
if a vein had been opened by a lancet. 
The ferocious animal missed the throatand 
the jugular vein, but the horse is so dread- 
fully torn, he is not expected to survive. 
He was a capital horse, the best in the 
set. The expression of agony in his tears 
and moans was most piteous and affecting. 
A fresh horse having been procured, the 
mail drove on after having been detained 
three quarters of an hour by this extraor- 
dinary obstruction. The horse attacked 
was the off leader, and as the mail drew 
up stood exactly abreast of the caravan 
from which the lioness made the assault. 
Had the carriage been a little more advanc- 
ed she would probably have darted upon 
the coachman or guard, who iu that case 
would be more immediately under her eye. 
The coachman at first proposed to alight 
and stab the lioness with a knife, but was 
prevented by the remonstrance of the 
guard, who observed, that he would expose 
himself to certain destruction, as the animal 
feeling herself attacked would turn upon 
him and tear him to pieces. The pru- 
dence of the advice has beeu clearly proved 
iu the fate of the poor dog. it was the 
eugagement between him and the lioness, 
that afforded time for the keepers to rally. 
Had it not been for that interference the 
mischief at the mail would have been more 
cousiderable. Mr, Perham of the Stamp 
Office, and a Mr. Fowler, were the two 
passengers. 
ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 

The lioness, on finding herself attacked, 
quitted the horse, and turned upon the dog, 
which it was expected would very soon 
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i hecome the victim of her fary ; but the 


animal, with more reproach than vicious- 
vess, inflicted a slight punishment on it, 
and hearing the voice of the keeper, re- 
tired underneath a staddle granary, where, 
soon after, the keeper very deliberately got 
in, put his arms around her neck, and se- 
cured her without any furtherinjury. The 
owner of the lioness has published a letter, 
saying, she broke loose in consequence of 
some person breaking open the caravan, in 
expectation of stealing goods going to 
Salisbury fair. 
Dreadful Accident. 


Mr. Rennie, the engineer, has sent the 
following letter on the subject of the acci- 
dent :-— 

Sin—I beg leave acquaint you, for the 
information of the public, with the details 
of a most melancholy accident which took 
place this morning, between twelve and 
one o'clock, at the works for the intended 
Southwark-bridge:—The men had been 
working late in the foundation for the 
Middlesex pier, and had just left off, when 
a party, about fifteen in number, who were 
returning to the opposite shore, hailed one 
of the boats in attendance: a boat came, 
with two watermen in it, alongside the 
dam: the wlole party, in spite of the wa- 
termen’s endeavours to prevent them, im- 
mediately entered it and pushed off ; but 
the tide, which was running up very strong, 
carried it against a barge; when in the 
act of clearing themselves from the barge 
the boat upset, and precipitated the whole 
into the stream, A_ police-boat, which 
was at hand, hastened quickly to their as- 
sistance, and succeeded in rescuing two of 
them from destruction. ‘The two water- 
meu with difficulty escaped by swimming. 
The remainder, including thirteen, not- 
withstanding every endeavour was made 
to save them, considering the lateness of 
the hour and the deficiency of means at 
hand, have not yet been found. The men 
have been repeatedly cautioned before 
about rushing into the boats, but to no 
purpose. am, &c. 

Stamford-street, Oct. 5. 


Wesleyan Methodists. 


The 73d Annual Conference of the 
Preachers in the connection established by 
the late Rev. John Wesley was held in 
London, July 29, 1816, and following 
days. From the Minutes of the Confer- 
ence, lately published, we copy the fol- 
lowing general recapitulation of the num- 
ber of Members in the Society, and of 
the number of regular travelling preach- 
€rs :— 
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To Great Britain 191,080 
ln France e 85 
At Sierra 129 
At the Cape of Good 42 
In the West Indies srs. 18,0388 


Nova Scotia, 1,824 


Number of members under the care 

of the British and Irish Coufer- 

Number of members in America— 

Wlhriteg +++ 167,078 
Coloured «+++ 43,187--211,165 
Total number of members in the 

Methodist Societies throughout 

the World 452,484 

Prracuers.—There are 725 regular 
travelling preachers now statoned in Great 
Britain, 132 in Ireland, 96 on Foreign 
Missions, and 704 in the American Me- 
thodist Connexion. —Total of travelling 
preachers not included in the preceding 
account, 1,657. The increase of the mem- 
bers in Great Britain in the last year is 
stated to be nearly 10,000, and the West 
Indies 100. 

Marriage subsequent to Baptism. 

Lately, at Deene, near Wansford, Mr. 
William Giddings, aged 38, to Miss Han- 
nah Spendilo, aged 16. When the pair 
first appeared at the altar, the clergyman 
asked the young woman whether she was 
a christian; her answer conviced him she 
had not been baptized, and therefore he 
refused to perform the marriage ceremony. 
The couplethen left the church, but re- 
turned shortly afterwards with godfathers 
and godmothers, when the intended bride 
was christened and married. 

Finances of Drury Lane Theatre. 

“ To the debt which was then stated to 
exist against the theatre, it is our 
duty to inform you that there has beeu 
since discovered to have existed at that 
time a farther debt of £2027 2s, Od. of 
which £543 6s. 6d. is due to original claim- 
ants, who, it had been taken for granted, 
in the three preceding reports to you, would 
never appear to substantiate their efaims. 

You were last year informed, “that a well 
grounded confidence was entertained of a 
continuation of the average receipts of the 
three preceding years ;” that “ with that 
receipt before their eyes, the Sub-com 
mittee had exerted themselves so to reduce 
the scale of expeuse, as to be able to cal- 
culate on a dividend on the following sea- 
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son:” that “ they had fairly submitted to 
us the detail of their several calculations, 
against which they desired the result of 
their labours might be tried at the conclu- 
sion of the ensuing season : that the reduced 
expenditare on which they had placed the 
establishment exceeded the sum of £8,000 
per annum, as against the average of the 
the former seasons, and a much larger 
sum as opposed to the one immediately 
preceeding.” 


Tn the statements throughout their pre- 
sent report, it is but justice to say, we 
have recognized their constant readiness 
to adhere to the test they originally pro- 
posed. 


The actual expense of the year has been 
kept within the estimate by £522 15s. 6d., 
and would have been diminished in a fur- 
ther sum of £500 but for a necessary out- 
lay in the flies of the stage, to remedy a 
defect in their original constraction, 

The receipt has fallen short of the 
calculation in the sum of no less than 
£11,998 11s. 5d. 

“Tlow far the times,” they remark, 
“ have unexpectedly had any influence on 
the receipts, or how far the original caleu- 
lation was erroneously adopted, it were 
presumptious in us to determine. 

“ One year’s experience can scarcely 
justify our giving a decided opinion, but 
prudence points out to us rather to forbear 
encouraging the sanguine hope of larger 
receipts, but to look for a more favourable 
balance in future, from diminished expen- 
diture. 

«“ Eager, however, as we are to applaud 
these sober views and expectations, which, 
if erroneous, will err on the side of safety, 
we cannot in justice either to them for the 
past, or to you for the future, give into so 
extraordinary a solecism, as to suppose, 
that at a period when distress has driven so 
many abroad, and visited every class at 
home, a theatre of public amusement should 
be the only ark in the general deluge. 

“ Jt must, on the contrary, to the least 
sanguine mind, be apparent, that of all 
property this is the most liable to be af- 
fected by general, however temporary, 
distress ; and although we may lament 
the result of the season, which has not 
presented you with a dividend, we cannot 
butthink that there is a ground of well 
justified confidence in your Sub-committee, 
that, on the side of expense, unlike other 
estimates, theirs has been diminished in 
being carried into execution. 

For the ensuing season, a further dimi- 
nution is calculated upon in the sum of 
6,000]. makiug therefore, upon the whole, 
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an annual reduction from the average ex- 
pense of the three first seasons of 14,0001. 

“The result of the season, including 
every expense, with the exception of the 
new renters annuity, and the interest to 
the bond holders, is a profit of 40541. 12s. 8d. 
but including them, and the estimated di- 
minution of the value of the furniture and 
stock, is a loss of 1,459]. 15s. 11d. 

“ We have received their asseut to the 
present postponement of any further pay- 
ments to them, in order to enable us to 

roceed iu the gradual discharge of the 
Coal debt incurred by the alteration of 
the theatre in the year 1814.” 

Intended Improvement. 


A project has been submitted to the 
Committee for the Poor at Stafford, to em- 
loy a namber of men to reduce the heavy 
hil on the Shrewsbury-road to Tettenhall, 
near Wolverhampton, which will, iu all 
probability, be speedily adopted. 
IRELAND. 
Danger of scarcity—Fines inflicted. 
NOTICE. 

“ The Commissioners of Excise and Taxes 
having been informed that the inhabitants of 
townlauds and other districts subject to fives 
for illicit distillation are abstaining from 
gathering in their corn and digging their 
potatoes, under the apprehension that the 
same would be seized by the still fine collectors 
for such fines: Notice is hereby given, that 
directions have been issued to the said col- 
lectors to suspend the collection of said fines 
for one calendar month from the date hereof, 
after which the said fives are to he levied off 
the property of the townlands, except corn and 
potatoes ; the said commissioners being deter- 
mined to hold the townlands in all other 
respects strictly liable for the fines remaining 
unpaid, and to proceed with vigour to levy 
the same at the expiration of the above-men- 
tioned period. 

“ By order of the Commissioners. 
EDWARD HaRDMAN. 

 Excise-office, Dublin, 16th of October. 1816.” 

The following document exhibits a gra- 
tifying proof of the gradually increased 
prosperity of Treland in an important arti- 
cle of commerce: 


An Account of Butter exported from Ire- 
land for the following years, ending the 
5th of January in each year. 


Yrs. Cwts. | Yrs. Cwts. 
1800 | 1808 333,008 
TSO] | [SOO 346,856 


1802 
1803 
1804 334,951 
1805 320,155 
1806 
1807 


1810 $85,953 
181 1 390,333 
1812 483,714 
1813 455,408 
1814 461,514 
1815 432,154 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Oct. 26, 1816. 

Pourtics, like Charity, must begin at 
home, but they should not always end 
there. It is impossible, at the preseut mo- 
ment, to avoid giving our own country the 
first place. After a series of protracted 
warfare, came a sudden Peace, and after 
the first check of this description, came a 
second, which completed the mischief; 
insomuch that we do not wonder at the 
consequences which we have been called 
to view, in the course of this month, though 
we exceedingly regret them. If that be 
true which report states, that Commercial 
rivalships, and jealousies, and bickerings, 
have been more than usually active, with 
design to depress the value of property in 
the hands of rivals, aud to render it not 
worth the while of those rivals to carry on 
their business, then we are not certain 
whether the punishment of this immora- 
lity may not have fallen with most weight 
where it was most deserved. We would 
have all mankind love as brethren, not 
study each other's harm, but each other's 
good: where a contrary principle pre- 
vails it more frequently meets with its pro- 
per reward, than the public has au oppor- 
tunity of observing. Politics, are also sub- 
ject to a very great inconvenience from the 
multitude of persons who are interested in 
showing one side of the question only : now 
these agents find it to be their duty, as 
well as their interest to put the best possi- 
sible face on the interests of their employ- 
ers; they magnify the most trivial advan- 
tage into a most wonderful acquisition, as 
on the contrary they diminish the most fatal 
eventsto the character of mere bagatelles 
and trifle. The public who have no 
better information than what our daily 
prints afford them, continually suffer under 
this delusion, without being able to discern, 
or forearm themselves against it. 

What the state of the Public Finances 
may prove to be, in the course of the cur 
rent year, is not easy to conjecture; that 
some of the quarters may be below their 
proper par is credible enough: if tenants 
cannot get money to pay their landlords 
how should their landlords get money to 
pay the Government. It is too hard to 
advise the landlords to ruin the tenants: 
and too hard to advise the Governmeut to 
ruin the landlords. Circumstances call for 
a lenient and mutual forbearance; that 
which is not paid now, will be paid some 
other time, and when it is paid, will have 
the air of a gratuity. We are not aware 
that any of the external concerns of this 
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nation, do occasion any great anxiety: the 
world is too well convinced of the strength 
inherent in the arm of Britain, to wish to 
put it to further proof; and even those 
whose iguorance is the best excuse for their 
prevarication, have now an example before 
them, that ignorance is no effectual shelter. 
‘There are few states in the world, at the 
present time, which, like the ostrich may 
run their head into a bush, and flatter 
themselves the whole of their body is effec- 
tually concealed. 


Europe at large is generally diminishing 
whatever has the air of military power. 
The hing of France has discontinued addi- 
tional recruidings; the Emperor of Russia 
has sent many of his soldiers back to their 
peaceful homes, and by public orders has 
suspended all further enroilments. Most 
of the other states of Europe have done 
the same, so that there seems to be no ge- 
neral disposition for military enterprise. 
To this must be added that blank in the 
pocket, which is felt in every quarter of 
the globe. Even Spain, which should be 
the richest country in the world, from the 
produce of her mines, is in a state so pre- 
carious, that her king was forced to bor- 
row, to pay the expences of his late mar- 
riage. Nor is any country much better off, 
and except what is said of the Grand Seig- 
nior, who has collected private treasures to a 
great amount, there is no sovereign in Liu- 
rope who has any quantity of ready cash 
by him. 

When in connexion with these plain, 
but unwelcome truths, we take into con- 
sideration the hazardous and defective 
state of the harvest, for the year, there 
seem to be causes sufficient to bind the so- 
vereigns of Europe to their peaceable and 
good behaviour. If we anticipate evil 
from any quarter, it is from that spirit of 
fanaticism, in which some nations too 
rudely glory as their enviable distinction, 
We have not yet seen what eifect the well- 
deserved punishmeat inflicted on Algiers 
has produced in the Divan at Coustanti- 
nople ; and sorry should we be that au ex- 
ploit so glorions should lead to conse- 
quences, at which we can only hint. Be 
that as it may, though the principles of 
the British Constitution did not allow the 
Prince Regent to accede in a formal man- 
ner to what has been called the Christian 
Treaty, because every act of our sove- 
reign must be countersigned by the minis- 
ters respectively, to give it validity,— 
whereas that instrument was signed by the 
Sovereigns only.—the Prince Regent has 
done all that he could do towards authen- 
ticating his adhesion to it by his sanction, 
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as we learn from a letter which has ap- 
peared in the foreign papers. 

The Journal des Debats lately denied the 
accession of England to the Holy Alliance. 
The following letter, ut least, was addressed 
by the Prince Regent to the Emperor of 
Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and the 
King of Prussia :— 


Carlton House, Oct. 6, 1815. 


“ My dear Brother and Cousin,—I have 
had the honour to receive your ( Imperial) 
Majesty's letter, together with the copy of 
the treaty between your Majesty and your 
High Allies, signed“dt Paris on 26th Sept, 
As the forms of the British Constitution, 
which | am called upon to maintain in the 
name and in the place of the King, my fa- 
ther, prevent me from acceding to the 
treaty in theform in which it is laid be. 
fore me, I choose this way to convey 
to the August Sovereigns who have signed 
it, my entire concurrence in the princi- 
ples which they have expressed, and in the 
declaration which they have made, that 
they willtake the Divine precepts of the 
Christian religion as the unalterable rule 
of their conduct, in all their social and po- 
litical connexions, and confirm the union 
which should always exist between all 
Christian nations. It will be ever my seri- 
ous endeavour to guide my conduct, in the 
situation in which Divine Providence has 
placed me, according to these holy prin- 
ciples, and to co-operate with my high al- 
lies in all measures which are calculated to 
contribute to the peace and welfare of man- 
kind. I remain, with the most unalterablé 
feclings of friendship and regard, my dear 
brother and cousin, 


“ Your (Imperial) Majesty's brother > 
and cousin, 


(Signed) “GEORGE P. R.” 


In giving our remarks on that singular 
instrument, we took occasion to observe, 
that if it were to be taken, iv its literal and 
obvious meaning, nothing could be more 
benevolent, or more noble; but, if there 
were private purposes to acknowledge in 
it, aud answered by it, when it has ae- 
quired sufficient strength, as some of out 
deep-thinking politicians affected to see in 
it, then it might lead to evils the more in- 
calculable, aud the less to be avoided, as 
they could not be foreseen. The annihila- 
tion of Christian Slavery on the Barbary 
Coast, is an event never to be forgot: and 
who knows what further benefits may flow 
from that stipulation to generations yet 
yuborn ? 
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There seems to be something, not very 
pleasant, stil! rankling among our negro 
population: if is no more than natural 
among a class of men who feel differences 
for which they do uot see the cause. The 
example of Hayti may produce further 
effects thau it has yet done. 


As to those patriots who are so deeply 
disgusted with their conatry, that 
must needs seek a better, at the bazard of 
their lives, their property, and certain loss 
of all their connections, recent accounts 
sufficiently inform us of all they have gain- 
ed by their enterprise, that is to say, com 
plete disappointment. ‘The emigrints 
which are returning from America, under 
the protections of British bounty, wall, we 
hope, have this one good eect, that they 
become living and undeniable witnesses of 
a state of things in that country which 
will certainly not tempt honest mar 
away from his homestead sad fireside, in 
search of Utopian happiness ia those wilt 
and savage regions. We Lope ii is truc 
that the general inclination of those who 
cannot return to Europe leads them to 
Caneda, where British protection and 
government make them some amends for 
abseuce from home. 


As this opinion must have been taken 
up from the prevailing opmion and judy- 
ment of those who knew both countries 
well, we consider it as a very decisive 
argument in favour of those institutions to 
which we haye been accustomed from our 
infancy. 


As to America herself, she seems to be 
pushing forward with all possible exertion, 
those institutions which are calenleted to 
support her public credit. It is impossible 
to blame this, for she has suffered severely 
from the want of such credit; an empty 
treasury, a discontented people, with a 
disposition to seperation, in some of the 
most cousiderable States, should have left 
a lesson behind them not soon to be for- 
gotten by that Government. 


One of the most considerable checks to 
American happiness, is the pride which 
seems to belong to that country, aud we 
much fear that the influx of French Jaco- 
bins, of which they now so pompously 
boast, will be founda very severe trial, if 
not puvishment, to succeeding genera- 
tions, Those meu love mischief for mis- 
chief's sake; have they not carried teir 
own principles of disorganziation and mur- 
der to their vew settlement, and will they 
not transmit these to their childrens’ chil- 
dren? 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, Oct. 20, 1816. 

Noruina is more difficult than to form a 
just estimate of the state of the Com- 
mercial World at the present moment: 
every man reports that which be finds in 
his own occupation, and that which his 
friends experience also. If he be in the 
train for receiving from the Continent 
handsome remittances, he points to. the 
Course of Exchange, and congratulates 
himself on the difference between what it 
is now, and what if was some time ago. 
So easily is the course of Exchange varied, 
that the mere report of the opening the 
poris for the admission of foreign Corn, was 
found sufficient to lower the exchanges 
generally. Yet it could not be said that a 
single Commercial article had been fur- 
wished by the Coutinent to produce that 
effect. The fact, however, is instructive ; 
for it shows that the course of exchange 
has always depended on the proportionate 
imports and exports between Commercial 
Countries; and those who have not a suf- 
ficiency of goods to balance their accounts, 
must pay with cash, insomuch that standard 
silver, which never should be less than 5s, 
per ounce, is at this moment one halfpenny 
under thet price. 

Having alluded to the Corn Trade, we 
may be allowed to consider it as a mass of 
perplexity, which scarcely farnishes a single 
satisfactory datum on which a wise mau 
would venture to speculate. The coutra- 
dictory accounts—the hopes and fears 
which every day brought with it, have 
given to the present year a most singular 
set of features; and in some places the 
Agriculturits have laboured, not merely all 
day long, but all night also; aud probably 
never was secn such a spectacle, as the 
thousands of lanthorus, moving in all di- 
rections, not in a field only, but through- 
out a county, by which the operations of 
harvest, during the night, were at length 
completed 

Qn the other hand, many Agriculturists 
of our knowledge, express themselves well 
satisfied with the state in which they have 
gathered in their crops. It differs but lit- 
tle from the average of former years. 

We have often and often censured that 
imprudence by which prodigious specula- 
tions were engaged in, on the appearance 
of what was considered asa good run of bu- 
siness; ¢hat might have been a very satis- 
factory fortune to a wise and moderate mind, 
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which toa mind intent on unlimited wealth 
seemed despicable, Prodigious aecumula- 
tions of property were considered as no- 
thing Jess valuable than gold; yet the in- 
stance we have in our eye [saw a deficit of 
thirty thousand pounds blast this seeming 
prosperity in the course of a single mora- 
ing. And, though, perhaps, this is an ex- 
* treme instance of what has actually happen- 
ed, yet thousands and tens of thousands of 
adventurous speculators can speak feeling- 
ly on this subject, though on a lower scale. 

Certainly, under such distressing cireum- 
stances, when the masters themselves have 
not bread to eat, they can bestow none 
upon those who have been in the habit of 
looking up tothem for support; the depend- 
ance of both equally fails, and hope, regu- 
lated by judgment, and guided by a more 
extensive view of things, is the chief dis- 
tinction between the two parties. 

From some other parts of our country, 
we receive more pleasing accounts; con- 
siderable orders have given a vivacity, 
which is certainly pleasant, and which we 
hope will prove permanently beueficial. 

he Corron market reports a consider- 
able demand, and rising prices. Perhaps 
it is too much to say that all Cottons have 
risen a halfpenny or a penny per pound, 
because that rise must depend upon their 
quality; and ouly the prime qualities can 
be supposed to have realized that advance. 

Suaar, has felt the eflect of the fluctuat- 
ing opinion with respect to the condition 
of the harvest. It was at one time suppos- 
ed that the harvest in Ireland would prove 
to be so heavily damaged, that Govern- 
ment would be under the necessity of stop- 
ping the distilleries; the distillers, there- 
fore, or their friends for them, immediately 
turned their eyes to sugar, as a substitute, 
and great confusion this anticipation made 
among the holders of Colonial property. 
It proved, however that Government had 
not determined on a step so strong, but 
had merely given a few private hints of 
advice to the chief distillers of that coun- 
try, by way of preparing them in time for 
events that might possibly happen. 

The holders of Rum came in for their 
share also, of this fluctuation. If spirits 
were not allowed to be distilled from corn, 
the low priced Rums would come into 
great demand; and thus Ireland would 
prove to be, very unexpectedly, a beneficial 

customer to our West India islands. Per- 
haps the stoppage of the distilleries would 
prove to be a blow of the severest kind to 
the Irish farmer ; for under the most favour- 
able estimate, great portions of his harvest 
are fit for nothing better than the purposes 
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of the distiller. However, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, good old Jamaicas 
certainly have fetched a higher price, and 
do still maintain it; |.eewards have risen, 
but whether they will maintain it none can 
foresee. 

Provistons, &ce.—There is very 
little good Beef or Pork remaining in our 
markets ; the late prices are fally support- 
ed.—'There is uo variation in Bacon.-—The 
prices of Butter are little varied ; the trade 
however evince a greater disposition to pur- 
chase at our quotatious. 

Corree continues to supply the markets 
with prodigious quantities ; the cultivation 
of that plant must have been wonderfully 
extended, or it could not furvish one half 
of the quantity which comes to England 
only ; tothis we must no doubt add the 
quautity sent to other conutries, and con- 
sumed elsewhere. 

Inp1G0, is at present in a stagnant state, 
as to price; a great sale at the India House 
is one cause of this ; languid demand is 
another. 

Fruit bears evidence to the inhospita- 
lity of the late season. In Spain the fruits 
have been much injured in their quality 
by rains, and so far off as Zante and the 
Morea the rains have been incessant: the 
Currants, particularly were nearly des- 
troyed; the shipping’ prices in conse- 
queuce, have advanced nearly fifty per 
cent. 

(Carolina) is in brisk demand, 
whatever has been lately landed was sold 
by Private Contract, immediately, for in- 
stant shipping. 

Towacco seems to continue at much 
about its old standard; there is no great 
supply, and no great demand. 

Orxs continue to advance, which is very 
much in favour of those, who otherwise 
must have suffered se verely by the opposi- 
tion of the Gas Lights. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Essex.—At the beginning of this month 
the harvest was generally ended, but not 
witbout much damage tothe latter corn, 
particularly barley aud oats; and a great 
part of the produce during the whole pe- 
riod was carted in a damp state. It is al- 
most needless to mention how cold and 
rough the samples of new corn came to 
hand, when the continual accounts from 
the various markets aftirm it. Upon the 
whole, bread corn is cousidered not to rise 
so wellas was expected Beans and clo- 
ver seed are very backward, and wheat 
seed must be unusally late. Turnips, 
though at present small, continue to 
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improve. Lean stock is lower. Hops a 
partial crop. Potatoes in abundance. 

Surrork.--- About seven eighths of the 
Wheat have been harvested in this county, 
early and well housed, the remainder not 
so well. Barley in general has been got in 
in a very indifferent state. Much old cor 
is now bringing out to market, and fetches 
a better price than the new. We have 
just began getting in the Wheat Seed. 
Beaus and Clover are not yet got in, but 
are vot in such a bad state as has been re- 
presented, Hops in this county are few, 
but not so generally spoiled as reported by 
newspaper accounts, 


Bankrupts and C: rtificates in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Sept. 7. 
Buchanan W. St. James, Middlesex, merchant 
Callaway B. C. Bath, upholsterer 
Cradocke J. Downing-street, Westminster, 

picture dealer 

Field J.and J. Woolley, London, merchants 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Charman J. Norton Falgate, linen draper 

BANKRUPTS. 

Burrows T. Marton, Chester, salt proprietor. 
Sol. Leigh, Poultry 

Coulson W. Helstone, Cornwall, mercer. Sols. 
Bourdillon and Co. Little Friday-street 

Cross R. and W. Cross, Breewood, Stafford, 
tanners. Sols. Clark and Co. Chancery-lane 

Davies B. Haverfordwest, merchant. Sol. 
Heelis, Staple Inn 

Fuller J. Neat Houses, Hanover-square, gar- 
dener. Sol. Morris, Horseferry-road, West- 
Minster 

Foster J. Barton upon Humber, Lincoln, malt- 
ster. Sol. Hicks, Gray’s Jan 

Hawes J. and L. Breyer, Blue Anchor-yard, 
Rosemary-lane, sugar refiners. Sol. Lindman, 
Upper Crown-strees, Westminster. 

Heflerd S$. Southowram, Yorkshire, bookseller. 
Sol, Hartley, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Higgins J. Chipping Norton, Oxford, maltster. 
Soi. Watts, Symond’s Inn. 

Harris W. and J. Dickinson, Maryport, sail 
cloth manufacturers. Sols, Farrer and Co. 
Gray’s Inn. 

Jefferies J. Rastrick, Yorkshire, victualler. Sod. 
Abbot, Abchurch-yard. 

Lowden T. Hitchen, Herts, innholder. Sols. 
White and Ca. Tokenhouse-yard. 

Price S. Eardisley, Hereford, shopkeeper. Sol. 
Platt, New Boswell-court. ‘ 

Ranson J. Sunderland near the Sea, draper. Sol. 
Wilson, Greville-street, Hatton Garden. 

Roberts S. A. Leeds, York, flax spinner. Sols. 
Atkinson and Co. Ceeds. 

Saies J. Milford, Pembroke, shopkeeper. Sols. 
Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 

Saies W. Milford, Pembroke,shopkeeper. Sols. 
Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 

Sutherland H. Canterbury, milliner. Sol. 
Allen, Clifford’s Inn. 

Searle H. Strand, boot maker. Sols Collins 
and Co. Spital-square. 

Sims W. Portsea, grocer. Sols. Alexander and 
Co. New Inn. . 

Shirley W. and J. Shirley, Shelton, Stafford, 
potters. Sol. Wilson, Temple. 


Timbrell W. and W, T. Timbrell, Grange 
Walk, Bermondsey, leather factors. Sods. 
Baker and Co. Be:ford-place. 

Whellier T. Exeter, spirit merchant. Sols. 
Darke and Co. Princes-street, Bedford Row. 
Wright T. Stourport, Worcester, timber mer- 

chant. Sol. Heelis, Staple Inn. 
CERTIFICATES, Sept 97. 


E. Oake and Mary Oake, Ply mouth, milliners, — 


P. Tyler, Haddenham, Bucks, maltster. W. 
Gill, Bury St. Fdmund’s, Suffolk, grocer. J 
King, Tonbridge, Kent, carpenter. J. Smith, 
Sedgley, Stafford, iron master. H_ Fell, Bolton, 
Lancaster, dealer in yarns. W. Vincent, New- 
bury, Berks, banker. J. Tanner, Newbury, 
Berks, banker. R_ Pearce, Penzance, Coruwall, 
merchant. J. Purvis, late of Bishopsgate-street, 
London, cordwainer. S. Harris, Northwarn- 
borough, Southampton, miller and mes!man. 
A. Peat, Doncaster, York, milliner. R. Alcroft, 
Sheffield, scissar manufacturer. M. Pannel. 
Hosier-lane, leather dresser. W ‘Vomlinson, 
Norwich, upholder. $8. Cannon and G. Cannon, 
Horton Kerby, Kent, millers. W.M_ Russell 
and C Gavin, Great Eastcheap, London, pro- 
vision brokers. J. Scovt, Taylor’s-buildings. 
Covent Garden, blacking maker. J. Dodshona, 
jun, Darlington, Durham, linen manufacturer, 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDFD, Sept. 10. 
Wilsher T. late of Rustling-end, Hertford, far- 


mer. 

Moore G. late of Greenwich, hay and corn 
dealer, 

Little R. and J, H. Blair, Birmingham, gun 
makers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bimson T. and D. Bimson, Upholland, Lan- 
caster, tanners. Sol. Windle, Jonn-street, 
Bedford Row. 

Easterfield W. Fleet-market, stationer. Sol. 
Shuter, Millbank-street, Westminster. 

Horsey P. the younger, Ottery St. Mary, Devon, 
miller. Sol. Burfoot, Temple. 

Hancock T. Louth, Lincoln, hatter. Sols, 
Willis and Co. Warnford-court. 

Hamilton C. Hexham, Northumberland, drayer. 
Sol. Birkett, Cloak-lane. 

Kirkpatrick E. Moar, Kirkandrews upon Esk, 
Cumberiand, butter factor. Sol. Birkett, 
Cloak-lane. 

Lamb J. Carey-street, Chancery-lane, victualler, 
Sols. Crosse and Co. Great Suffolk-street, 
Borough. 

Mascall T. Wolveahampton, grocer, Sols. 
Price and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Packer J. Painswick, Gloucsster, clothier. Sols, 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Slater A. Cuddlngton, Chester, corn dealer. 
Sols. Leigh and Co. New Bridge-stteet. 

Sigsworth J. Sunderland near the Sea, dealer 
and chapman. Sols. Morton and Co, Gray’s 
Inn. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 1. 

J. Ritchie, jun. Finsbury-square, Middlesex, 
merchant. E. Partridge, late of Little Queen- 
street, Holborn, oilman and wax chandler. W. 
Ritchie, Finsbury-square, Middlesex, merchant. 
J. Salter, Dartmouth, Devon, bookseller. J+ 
Martin, late of Alfriston, Sussex, shopkeeper. 
J. Lawrence, Houndsditch, London, draper. 
Kt. M. Somerset, Marlborough, Wilts, surgeon 
and apothecary. J.Cape, late of Gravel-lane, 
Surrey, common brewer. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Sept. 14. 

Wilson,J, Brompton, York, linen manufactu- 
Ter, 
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BANKRUPTS. 

Bennett T. B. Sweeting’s-alley, Cornhill, snuff 
merchant. Sol. Woolie, Basinghall-street. 
Carling P. Union-street, Bond-street, taylor, 

Sols. Mayhew and Co. Symond’s Inn. 

Coles J. West Smithfield, banker. Sol. Jones, 
Size-lane, Bucklersbury. 

Denby G New Bridge, York, victualler, Sols. 
Wright and Co. Temp’e. 

French H. W.and J. Disborough, Little East- 
“cheap, provision brokers. Sols. Templer and 
Co. East Smithfield, 

Gumm W. Gloucester, stationer. Sol. King, 
Serjeant’s Inn. 

Humble D. Skelbrooke, York, merchant. Sols. 
Tottieand Co. Leeds. 

Humble S. Leeds, merchant. Sos. Tottie and 
Co. Leeds. 

Leppingwell J. South Town, Suffolk, merchant. 
Sols. Alexander and Co. New Inn. 

Ryder J. Robert-street, Christ Church, hat ma- 
nufacturer. Sol. Lowden, Clement’s Inn. 

Tallis J. Doncaster, York, linen draper. Sol. 
Mason, Gray’s Inn. 

Taylor M. Rudby, York, tanner. Sol. Windle 

ohn-street, Bedford Row. 


CERTIFICATES, Oct. 5. 

W. Vile, Deal, hatter. TT. Milner, Fole, 
Staffordshire, miller. J. S. Ward, Heybridge, 
Essex, coal merchant. T. Walford, Maldon, 
Essex, brazier. T. Apsey, sen. Stamford, Lin- 
colnshire, brazier. ‘T. Roberts, Alfreton, Derby- 
shire, fellmonger. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Sept. 17. 
Thompson J. Wapping-wall, ship owner. 
Young H. jun. Enfield, farmer. 

—- J. North Shields, ship owner. Sols. 

Lorton and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Bowley W. Half Moon-street, Bishopsgate- 
street,oilman. Sol. Church, Paternoster-row, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Bush J. Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire, money 
scrivener. Sol. Makinson, Temple. 

Dawson J. Derby, hosier. Sols. Long and Cv. 
Gray’s Inn. 

Danby J. Market Raisin, Lincolnshire, inn- 
keeper. Sols. Lodington and Co. Temple. 
Hurry J. Liverpool, merchant. Sols, Tarrant 

and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Humble J. F. Liverpool, shipwright. Sols. 
Avison and Co. Liverpool. 

Jackson R. Frostraw, Yorkshire, wool dealer. 
Sol. Singleton, Millman-street, Bedford-row. 
Morrison i. Pentonville, merchant. Sols. Jones 

and Co. Royal Exchange. 

Mason W.S. Colchester, grocer. Sols. Pocock 
and Co. Ely-place, Holborn. 

Richardson J. Kirby Kendal, Westmorland, 
house carpenter. Sol. Addison, Staple Inn. 
Slow G. Manchester, manufacturer. Sols. Milne 

and Co. Temple. 

Sawyer F. Clopton, Suffolk, hay jobber. Sol. 
Huxley, Temple. 

Slater A. Cuddington, Cheshire, corn dealer. 
Sols. Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street. 

Tudgay J. East Lane-stairs, Bermondsey-wall, 
sail maker. Sol. Eyles, Castle-street, Hounds- 


itch. 

Titford W. and R. Union-street, Spitalfields, 
silk manufacturers. Sol. James, Backlers- 
bury, London. 

Tartt M. W. Old Broad-street, merchant. Sol. 

Broad-street. 
estlake J. Kingsbridge, Devonshire, currier. 
Sol. Makinson, Temple. 


CERTIFICATES, Oct. 8- 

J. Escudier, Pulteney’Hotel, Piccadilly, wine 
merchant. €. Squire, Furnival’s Inn-court, 
Holborn, printer. H.R. Plaw, Riches-court, 
Lime-street, merchant. H. Chapman, New 
Road, St. George’s in the East, carman. A. 
Calvart, Sydenham, ship owner. W. and S. 
Scowcroft, and W. Hulton, Brightmet, Lanca- 
shire, bleachers. J. Gowen, Mark-lane, wine 
and spirit broker. L. Saltonstall, M. Agate, and 
Dawbarn, Fleet-street, linen drapers.. W. 
Phillpin, Bread-street, merchant. B. Bayfield, 
Mark-lane, wine and spirit broker. H. Ches- 
ney, High Holborn, fringe manufac-turer. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Sept. Q1. 
Whitehouse T. St. Albans, Hertford, Staffor'- 
shire ware dealer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Bradbury W. Birmingham, engraver. Sol. 
Platt, New Boswell-court. 
Bush M. Isleworth, calico printer. Sol. Stokes, 
Golden-square. 
Ball S. Hornsea Burton, Holderness, York, 
farmer. Sol. Taylor, York. 
Cook William, Earith, Huntingdon, victualler. 
Sols. J.and R. Smith, Hatton Girden. 
Field T. and J. du Vivier, Kingston upon Hull, 
merchants. Sols. Longdill and Co. Gray’s 


nn. 

Fidlin W. Manchester, cotton merchant. Sol. 
Hislop, Manchester. 

Grover J. Hastings, Sussex,linen draper. Sols, 
Wiltshire and Co. Old Broad-street. 

Jacobs S. Manchester, clothes dealer. Sols. 
Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Leman J. and T. C. Leman, Bristol, mone 
scriveners. Sols. Vizard and Co. Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. 

Montgomery J. and J. Brereton, Liverpool, 
merchants. Sols. Atkinson and Co. Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Marsom S. Leadenhall-street, merchant. Sol. 
Nind, Throgmorton-street. 

Mugridge T. and E. Mugridge, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, cork manufacturers. Sols. Willis 
and Co. Warnford-court, 

Percy R. Blandford Forum, and J. Force, Wim- 
borne Minster, Dorset, auctioneers. Sol. 
Guildford-street. 

Poole J. Gloucester, baker. Sol. Beck, Bream’s- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Palmer G. Haselbury, Somersetshire, carrier. 
Sols. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Potts W. Liverpool, builder. Sol. Atkinson 
and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Smith A. R. Smith, and J. Smith, Mincing- 
lane, merchants. Sol. Allan, Frederick’s- 
place, Old Jewry. 

Smith W. Leominster, Hereford, farmer. Sols. 
Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 

Saywell J. Macclesfield. Chester, and R. Kirk- 
man, Wood-street, Cheapside, silk manuiac- 
turers. Sol. James, Bucklersbury. 

Sharples J. Blackburn, Lancashire, cotton ma- 
nufacturer. Sols. Clarke and Co. Chancery- 
lane. 

Smithyman B. J. Birmingham, cutler. Sols. 
Baxter and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

hirley J. and B. Shirley, Worship-street, dea- 
lers in earthenware. Sol. Wilson, Temple. 

Wells J. and W. Hamilton, Liverpool, mer- 


Woodward J. Aylesbury, Bucks, fishmonger. 
Sols. Baxter and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Wilson W. Manchester, linen draper. Sols. 
Adlington and Co, Bedford Row. 


chants. Sols. Clarke and Co. Chancery-lane. 
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Wilson H.J. Manchester, silk manufacturer. 
Sols, Edge and Co, Norfolk-street, Strand. 
CERTIFICATES, Oct. 12. 

J. Pilgrim, Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, 
vicinaller. J. Tripe, West Teignmouth, De- 
vonshire, tailor. W. Newham, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, merchant. W. Corlass, Colne, Lan- 
cashire, cotton spinner. M. Warren, West 
Teignmouth, and W. Withycombe,  Easi 
Teignmouth, Devonshire, merchants. E.W. 
Brown, Friday-street, Cheapside, livery stable 
keeper. R. Ward, Beccles, Suffolk, grocer. 
G. Rome, St. Katharine’s-lane, Tower, vic- 
tualler. J. Radford, Manchester, dyer. 3 
Cornfoot, North Shields, ship owner. J. Ring, 
Tonbridge, Kent, grocer. W. Gibson, Liver- 
pool, merchant. G. Wood, Broughton, Lanca- 
shire, calico printer. J. Melsome, Miserdine, 
Gloucestershire, farmer. J. Oliphant and J. 
Daxon, Barge-yard, Bucklershury, merchants, 
G. Cole, Wolverhampton, currier. J and J. 
Gaskill, Minories, merchants. G. Taylor and 
B. Jarman, Fenchurch-street, sail cloth mer- 
chants. I. Stott, Salford, Lancashire, butcher. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Sepl. 24. 

Young H. jun. Enfield, Middlesex, dealer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bell J. Kingston upon Hull, master mariner. 
Sols. T. and C. Frost, Hull. 

Benton J. Exeter, broker. Sol. Beverley, 
Staple Inn. 

Bayliss W. C. Birmingham, dealer. Sols. 
Clarke and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Bacon M. R. and S. Wilkin, Taverham, Norfolk, 
paper manufacturers. Sol. Tilbury, Falcon- 
street. 

Gadsby J. Nottingham, baker. Sol. King, 
Serjeant’s Inn. 

Pearce M. G. and W.H. Hodson. Sol. Bird, 
Liverpool. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 15. 

S. Boardman and R. Boardman, Liverpool, 
merchants. C. Charlton, late of Fast Farleigh, 
Kent, yeoman. J, Francis, New Windsor, 
Bucks, tinman. J. Dawson, Manchester, mer- 
chant. J. Hayne, Exeter, builder. J. Vickery, 
Virginston, Devon, woollen draper. T, Shaw, 
Skirton, Lancaster, timber merchant. W. 
Scowcroft, S. Scowcroft, and W. Hulton, late 
of Brightmet, Lancaster, bleachers. T.Chap- 
man, late of Shoreditch, Middlesex, tallow 
chandler. R. Maddock, Sunderland near the 
Sea, coalfitter. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Sept. 28. 

— J. King-street, Seven Dials, cabinet ma- 

er. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brookes J. Bellingden, Buckingham, dealer. 
Sol. Constable, Symond’s Inn. 

Bealey J. Little Lever, Lancaster, paper manu- 

Sols. Duckworth to. Man- 

chester. 


Cooper J. Manchester, corn dealer. Sol. Ches- 
ter, Staple Inn. 

Dodman J. Docking, Norfolk, grocer. Sols. 
Willis and Co. Warnford-court. 

Grant J. Sculcoates, York, beast jobber. Sols. 
Longdill and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Hill G. E. Shepton Mallett, Somerset, inn- 
keeper. Sols. Adlington and Co. Bedford 


Row. 

Lange W. J. Broad-street, merchant. Sols. 
Dann and Co. Broad-street. 

May W. P. Sharp, and I. Wilson, Liverpool, 
upholsterers. Sol. Windle, John-street, Bed- 
ford Row. 


Poole J. Gloucester, baker. Sol. Beckey 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Wraith B. Liverpool, carrier. So/s, Blackstock 
and Co. Temple. 

Wilkin S. Costessey, Norfolk, miller. Sols. W. 
an G. Taylor, Featherstone-buildings, Hol- 

orn. 
CERTIFICATES, Oct. 19, 

J. Hawkridge, Brearton, Yorkshire, maltster. 
C. Hawkridge, Brearton, Yorkshire, dealer in 
cattle. J. Murrell, Wormgay, Norfolk, farmer. 
J. Cowie, Aldermanbury Postern, jeweller and 
silversmith. J. Barrow and J. Haigh, Mold 
Green, Yorkshire, merchants. G. Bennet, Bed- 
minsjer, Somersetshire, woollen cord manufac- 
turer. W. Vise, Spalding, Lincolnshire, surgeon 
and apothecary. S. Smith, York-siree, Covent 
Garden, carver and gilder. G. Tennant, Wap- 
ping-street, ship chandler. R. Smith, Rampi- 
sham, Dorsetsh‘:c, miller. hyers, Swines~ 
head, Lincolashire, gocer. J. Webber, Wel- 
lington, Somerseishire, draper. E. Budge, 
Crewkerne, Somersetshire, lime burner. T. 
Whiteman, Husband’s Bosworth, Leicester, 
innkeeper. W. 5S. Bickley, Bilston, iron dealer. 
R. Smith, Tipton, Stafford, iron master. 
Storr, Devonsbire-street, Queen-square, mer- 
chant. W.M.Cahusac, High Holborn, musi- 
calinstrament maker. W.Grubb, Colchester, 
common brewer. J. B. Sharp, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, warehouseman. Pailthorpe, 
Liverpool, milliner. J. Dalrymple, Liverpool], 
corn merchant. J. Kent, Abingdon, Berks, 
common carrier. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Oct. 1. 

Norris P. and D. Sydebotham, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Jones W. Bristol, builder. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bellamy T. Bristol, wool factor. Sols. Price and 
Co. Lincoln's Inn, 

Deane D. Liverpool, printer. Sols. Adlington 
and Co. Bedford Row. 

Holdsworth W. Bradford, and J. Holdsworth, 
Morley, York, watch ‘makers. Sol. Battye, 
Chancery-lane. 

Lagemann W. Tower-hill, merchant. Sols. 

itchell and Co. Fowke’s-buildings, Great 

Tower-street. 

Lewis T. Almely, Hereford, wool dealer. Sol. 
Platt, New Boswell-court. 

Rix D. Hindolvestone, Norfolk, farmer, Sols. 
Presland and Co. Brunswick-square. 

Tunstall J. Hayton, near Liverpool, butcher. 
Sols. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Vailes J. New North-street, Red Lion-square, 
Middlesex, tailor, Sol. Abbot, Mark-lane. 
Webb J. New Sarum, Wilts, victualler. Sol. 

Popkin, Dean-street, Soho. 

Wright H. New-street, Brunswick-square, late 
of the East India Company’s ship Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, merchant. Sol. Hackett, 
New-court, Lombard-street. 

CERTIFICATES, Oct. 22. 

W. Allen, South Milford, York, corn dealer. 
T. Wheeldon, Derby, iron. founder. W. Old- 
royd, Blackman-street, Surrey, bookseller. J. 
E, Shore, ’Change-alley, Cornhill, coffeeman, 
T. Dent, Carlisle, Cumberland, draper. T. 
Richardson, Newcastle upon Tyne, house car- 
penter. H. P, Silvester, Newport, Salop, 
Printer. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Océ. 5. 

Franks G. Redcross-street, hatter. 
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BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Cayzer J. Maker, Cornwall, tanner. 
Tricker W. Bury St. Edmund's, grocer. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Brook J. Huddersfield, York, bookseller. Sol. 
Battye, Chancer y-lane. 

Bright J. Hay, Brecon, mercer. Sol. Pugh, 
Bernard-street, Russell-square, 

Coward H, Preston, Northumberland, common 
brewer. Sols. Cardale and Co. Gray’s Inn. 
Cottrill J. Birmingham, silversmith. Sols. 

Alexander and Co, New Inn, 

Francis P. D. Malden, Essex, merchant. Sol. 
Downs, Dyer’s-buildings. 

Hedley T. Newcastie upon Tyne, merchant. 
Sols. Atkinson and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Humphrys A, Worcester, merchant. Sol. 
Alexander, Carey-street. 

Jacobs S. Manchester, clothes dealer. Sols. 
Hurdand Co. Temple. 

Kilner W.and J. Kilner, Lees Lodge, Dalton, 
York, clothiers. Sols. Willis and Co. Warn- 
ford-court. 

Pearce M.G. and W. H. Hodson, Liverpool, 
merchants. Sol. Bird, Liverpool. 

Slater J. and B. Slater, Liverpool, joiners. Sols. 
Blackstock and Co. Temple. 

Vaughan T. Newport, Monmouthshire, shop- 
Beeper. Sols, Vizard and Co. Lincoln’s Inn- 

elds. 

Vaux C. Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, block 
maker. Sol. Blakiston, Symond’s Inn. 

Webb J. Wolverhampton, Stafford, mercer. 
Sols. Anstice and Co. Temple. 

Younge S. Sheffield, York, mercer. Sols. Bla- 
grave and Co. Symond’s Inn. 


CERTIFICATES, Oct. 926. 

H. M. and W. Wakely, Bridgewater, hard- 
waremen. G. Barnes, Ewell, Surrey, builder. 
J. Clowes, Birmingham, jeweller. C. Harris, 
Shoreditch, baker. J. H. Robins, Bristol, 
druggist. W, Richardson, Tynemouth, Nor- 
thumberland, ship owner. J. Saint, Lyming- 
ton, Southampton, iron founder, B. Heseltine, 
Kingston upon Hull, merchant. §S. Lamb, 
Leeds, auctioner. T. C, Lancefield, Piccadilly, 
turner. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Oct. 8. 

Jones J. late of Catherine-street, Strand, cabi- 
net maker. 

Kilvington J. late of Bankside, Southwark, 
coal merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Arle W. Tottenham-court-road, Middlesex, 
saddler. Sols. Timbrell and Co, Macciesfield- 
street, Soho-square. 

Bostock RK. Nuneaton, Warwickshire, inn- 
keeper. Sols. Long and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Chester R. Much Wenlock, Salop, linen dra- 
per. Sols. Clarke and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Croft W. Leeds, York, merchant. Sol. Evans, 
Hatton Garden. 

Gibbons F. Fleet-street, mercer. Sol. Poole, 
Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street. 

Hammond G. Maunby, York, tallow chandler. 
Sols. Strong and Co. Lincoin’s Inn. 

Hopper F. late of Kingston upon Hull, but 
now of Sproatiey, York, merchant.  So/s. 
Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Jessop M. Dewsbury, York, and W. Mallinson, 
Moithill, York, card makers. Sols. Fisher 
and Co. Gough-square. 

Jackson M.R. late of Liverpool, but now of 
Tokenhouse-yard, London, merchant, Sols. 
Lamb.and Co, Princes-street. 


Loggin F. Aylesbury, Buckingham, druggist. 
Sols. Pearse and Co. Swithin’s-lane. 

Oldman R. late of Northwich, Chester, draper. 
Sols, Clarke and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Robinson D. Branston, Stafford, dealer. Sols. 
Hioks and Co, Bartlett’s-buildings. 

Radford D. Canterbury, plumber. Sols. Collet 
and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Strong R. Whitehaven, Cumberland, mercer, 
Sol. Lowden, Clement’s Inn. 

Stabler E. late of Bread-street, ws Sig linen 
merchant. Sols, Lambert and Co. Gray’s 


Inn. 

Smith G. Ludgate-hill, haberdasher. Sol. 

James, Bucklersbury. 

Tate M. Chalford, Gloucester, clothier. Sols. 

Foss and Co. Essex-street, Strand. 

Tait W. late of Stafford, currier. Sols. Price 
and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 
CERTIFICATES, Oct. 29. 

J. Moore and J. Foster, Bishop Monkton, 
York, and J. Tennant, Leeds, flax spinners. 
W. Elliott, Westgate, Northumberland, seeds- 
man. ‘TT. Harrison and W.Hembrey, Market- 
street, St. James’s, butchers. D. Mackay, late 
of Old Broad-street, merchant, J. Aspinall and 
J. Aspinall, Liverpool, bankers. M. Metcalfe, 
jun, Kingston upon Hull, merchant. T. H. 
Scott, St. Mary-hill, London, merchant. J. 
Hallowell, North Shields, Northumberland, 
ship owner. J. Spencer, Belper, Devon, nail 
manufacturer. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Oct. 19. 

Fuller J. Neat Houses, St. George, Hanover 
square, nurseryman. 

Haws J. and L. Breyer, Blue Anchor-yard, 
Rosemary-lane, sugar refiners. 

Sharp J. Leeds, merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Britton J. W. Hunton, J. Hunton, and G. Hun- 
ton, Borrowby, York, linen manufacturers. 
Sols. Morton and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Badham ‘T. Bristol, engine maker. Sols. Hurd 
and Co. Temple. 

Burke F. J. Sloane-street, Chelsea, merchant. 
Sols, Alliston and Co. Freeman’s-court, Corn- 


hill. 

Barriel L. A. Oakley-fields, Lambeth, gut spin- 
ner. Sol. Peter, Standgate-street, Lambeth. 
Berthon P. G. Koster, and T. Harrison, Cross- 

street, Finsbury-square, merchants. Sols. 

Dennetts and Co. Coleman-street. 

Barratt J. Manchester, linen draper.  Sois. 

Willis and Co. Warnford-court. 

Garnett J. Oldham, Lancaster, machine maker. 

Sols. Hurd and Co, Temple. 

Hale W. Fleet-street, boot maker. So!. Wing- 
field, Great Marlborough-street. 
Joseph J. Plymouth Dock, silversmith. Sols. 

Darke and Co. Chancery-lane, 

Leigh P. Wincham, Chester, tanner. Sols, 

Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street. 

Murch J. Bridgetown, Devon, ironmonger. 

Sol. Blake, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars. 

CERTIFICATES, Nov. 2. 

J. Heys, Manchester, cotton spinner. J, 
Jones, Liverpool, innkeeper. J. Smith, Broad- 
strect-buildings, merchant. J. Oliver, Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire, cotton manufacturer. J. 
Jones, Norwich, hatter. J. Henry, Liverpool, 
draper. J. Harrison, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
banker. J. Page, jun. Liverpool, iron merchant. 
R. Atkinson, Hornington, Yorkshire, oil manu- 
facturer, J. Wilson, Clithero, Lan cashire, vie 
tualler. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
$2) 2 Dryness 
3 = | by Leslie's 
Sept2t | 54 | 59 | 53. | 29,69 Cloudy 
22| 70/48 Fair 
23 | 50 | 63 | 55 572 Fair 
24 | 55 | 62 | 55 [27 Showry 


25 | 55 | 64 | 54 | 30,00 [32 Fair 
26 | 50 | 64 | 55 512 |35 Fair 
27 | 55 | 63 | 55 418/39 Fair 
28 | 55 | 61 | 54 | 29,93) 0 Rain 
29 | 56 | 60 | 51 0 Stormy 
30 | 47/62/55] 72/36 Fair 
Oct 1 | 55 | 64] 55 939] 0 Stormy 
55/61/55] 0 Rain 
0 Rain 
0 Rain 
56 | 62) 57 379 |29 Showry 
6 Sh. Th. 
0 Rain 
67 | 61/56! ,92/26 Fair 
56 | 60 | 57 393 [32 Fair 
67 | 62) 56 | 91/38 Fair 
11 | 55 | 59 | 55 995 (21 Showry 
12 | 50 | 56 | 50 | 30,02 /32 Fair 
13 | 50 | 51 |27 Cloudy 
14 | 45 | 60 | 50 302 36 Fair 
15 | 45 | 58 | 52 302/39 Fair 
16 | 47 | 59 | 50 | 29,85 /41 Fair 
17 | 48/55/50] ,70| 0 Rain 
18 | 46 | 52 | 49 971 |\36 Fair 
19 | 47 | 54 | 46 969 |21 Cloudy 
20 | 46 | 49 | 39 958 (25 Stormy 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


At 15s. 9d. to 29s. Povle, Exeter, Dart- 
mouth, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Falmouth, 
Leith, Aberdeen, &c. 


At 159.94. Yarmouth, Hull, and Newcastle’ 


At 20s. 31s. 6d. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, New- 
ry, Bristol, Chester, and Liverpool. 

At 15s. to 14g. France, 

At 15s 94d. to 20s Gottenburgh. Home 

At ly. Madeira, ret. Home 2 qs. 

At 349s to4gs. East-India, Comp. ships. 

At 1} to 15 gs. Gibraltar, Cadiz, Lisbon, Opor 
to; Home gs. 

At 35s. ta 40s, Leeward Islands. 

At 259s. Cape of Good Hope, Africa. Home the 
same. 

At 14 to 2qs. Western Isles. Home 2 gs. 

At 2s. to 50s. Jamaica. Home 23 to 3 gs. 

At 2 gs. to 50s. Brazils. Home, the same. 

At 7ys. East-ladies, out and home. 

At 3 to4 qs. Malta, Sicily, &e. 

At 2} to 3 gs. Honduras, 

= 5 to 6 gs. Canada, at 40s, Newfoundland. 
t 3gs. to 4gs. St. Petersburgh, fRiga, &c. 
Home. 

At 39s. to 4gs. American States. 

At 3gs. River Plate. 


LONDON MARKETS. 
<p> 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 171b. 60z.....58. 2d. 
The Half ditto ditto 8 I1......2 7 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 54......1 34 
The $do. ditto ditto 2 22......0 7} 


POTATOES, 
Kiduey...... 5 0 0| Ox Nobles 3 10 0 
Champions .. 4 00] Apple...... 4100 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 6d to 38 6d 


MEAT. 

Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal. 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 

s. d. 


f 
d 
6 
0 
6 
8 


SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 104s 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 1198 
Loaves, 1288 
Powder, ordinary, 9to 113s 


COTTON TWIST. 
Oct. 18. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 4d. 
No. 120 9d. 
2d quality, No. 40 Qs. 10d. 
Discount—15 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 

Oct. 5. .. 33s 6d to 43 9 | 34s Od to 48 9 

12. .. 338s Od 500 348 Gd 456 

19. .. 35s 6d 38 9|\ 34s 0d 473 

26... 353 Od 440/358 0d 4790 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 21d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 174 | 45lb. per doz. 28 
Crop hides for cut. 19d | Ditto 50 to 70.. a | 
Flat Ordinary .. 18d | Seals, Large.... 
Soap; yellow, 86s.; mottled 94s.; curd 102s 
CANDLES; per doz. 12s. 6d. ; moulds 13s. 0d. 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 345 | Palermo, per oz. 114d. 
Amsterdam, us. 41-6 | Leghorn 

Dittoat sight 41-0} Genoa 43 
Rotterdam 12-14 | Venice, 27-50 
Hamb. us. 25 37-10 | Naples 

Altona us.2} 37-11] Lisbon 54 
Paris,1d.d. 26-10 | Oporto 54 
Ditto, 2 us. 26-30 | Rio Janeiro 5Y 
Madrid 344 | Dublin 11 
Cadiz, 34 | Cork 12 
Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW.—atT SMITHFIELD. 
Hay. Straw. Clover. 
£. 8. d. 
Oct. 3 ..515 0 
10 ..515 0 
17 ..5 10 
24..515 0 


coos 


A 
B 
B 
€ 


Oct. 4..4 0 6/7 0 
11... 5 5 0 4/5 6/6 2 ( 
18 .. 5 1 

25 ..4 0 6/5 6/6 

‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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@. 4s 

American pot-ash, perewt. 2 20 0 to? 15 
Ditto pearl ...... 312 09 319 
Brandy,Cogviac,bond.gal.0 6 9 0 7 
Camphire, vefiued Ibo 0 5 0 06 5 
Ditto uavefined..cwt. 11 0 0 13° 0 
Cochineal, fine biack, ib) 1 8 0 1 11 


Ditto, East-India .... 0 310 O 4 
Coffee, fine bond....ewt. 412 0 5 O 
Ditto ordinary .....- 218 0 3 ¢@ 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, 0 2 
Ditto Jamaica.. 9 15 O 1 
Ditto Smyrna... 0 5 O 1 
Ditto East-India 0 1 2 O 2 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 0 417 5 O 
Elephants’ Tecth ......21 0 0 26 0 
-— Scrivelloes 12 0 0 18 O 
Flax, Riga ........ ton 60 0 0 65 O 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 48 0 0 50 0 
Galls, Turkey.... ewt. 9 0 0 9 1 
Geneva, Holl bord. gal. 0 3 9 O 4 
Ditto, English...... 014 0 0 O 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,ewt.10 0 0 12 0 
Hemp, Riga,......ton 43 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 40 0 0 41 0 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 0 0 0 O 
Ditto East-India.... 0 0 0 O 9 
IronBritish bars.. ton 11 0 0 12 O 
DittoSwedishc.c.n.p.21 0 0 0 
Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 0 0 0 O O 
Lead in pigs...... ton 18 0 0 O 0 
Ditto red ...... ton 22 0 0 0 0 
Ditto white ....,. ton 35 0 0 O 0 
Logwood chips....ton 14 0 0 15 0 
Madder, Dutchcrop,ewt. 415 0 5 5 
Mahogany ...... -- fi. 1 8 O 2 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 15-0 0 O 0 
Ditto Florence, } chest 20 00 
Ditto whale ....... 0 0 36 
Ditto spermaceti ..ton 85 00 090 
Pitch, Stockholm..cwt. 016 0 0O 0 
Raisins, bloom....ewt. 415 0 
Rice, Carolinabond .. 2 2 0 2 5 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 4 4 0 4 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 211 0 3 
Saltpetre, East-India,ewt.2 14 0 0 0 
Silk, thrown, Italian, lb. 2 9 0 3 O 
Silk, raw,.. Ditto.. 1 6 0 1417 
Tallow, Russia, white 0 0 0 0 0 
Ditto—————,, yellow 212 0 213 
Tar, Stockholm ..bar. 1 3 0 1 4 
Tin inblocks......cwt. 5 5 0 5 8 
Tobacco, Maryland, lb. 0 0 8 O 1 
Ditto Virginia......5 0 0 8 O 1 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 7 5 0 8 8 
Whatle-fins (Greenl )ton 700 0 O 

Wine: 
Red Port, bond pipe .. 0 0 40 0 
Ditto isbon... 0 0 50 0 
Ditto Madeira........ br 0 0 55 0 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 9 0 0 0 
Ditto Caleavella...... 0 0 0 O 0 
Ditto Sherry....... butt 28 G 0 46 0 
0 0 45 0 


Ditte Claret 


ou 


Fire-Office Shares, &c. Oct. 20, 


Canals, 
Chesterfield .... Div. 6/..... 100 — 
Coventry .... (Div. 441.) .. 620 — 
Croydon 
Ellesmere and Chester(D.41.) 76 0 
Grand Junction ...(Div. 81.).. 105 — 


Grand Surry 52 10 
Huddersfield 10— 
Kennett and Avon.. Div. 15s 11 — 
19 10 


Leeds and Liverpuo! (Div. 82.) 230 — 
Old Union...... Div. 4. .... 99 — 
Oxford .,....Div. 31). .... 466 — 
Shropshire ......Div. 47.... 78 — 


26 10 
Swansea .... Div. 10/....... 175 — 
Thames and Medway ...... 12 — 


Trent and Mersey. . Div. 1200 — 
Warwick & Birming. Div.12/. 250 — 
Worcester and Birmingham., 23 — 
Wey and Arun. 100 — 
Docks, 
East India........Div. 71... 137 — 
London ...... Div. 5).... 63 — 
West India ....Div 10/.... 145 — 
Roads. 
Dover Street ..100sh. 7Upd... 100 — 
Commercial ..... 80 — 
Highgate Archway 501.sh... 9 = 
Insurance Companies. 


Eagle...... 50 Spd. ...... 118 
100 pd... Div. 105 
Hope ...... 50 Spd. ...... 2 2 
Imperial ......500 50pd. 50— 
London Ship .. with Div.... 18 15 
Royal Exchange 235 — 
Albion,..... 500sh. pd. 32 
Birmingham Fire .......... 150 — 
County 20 — 
Birmingham Life .. 1001. pd.. 96 
Water Works. 
Kent 100 pd. (Div. 21.).... 31... 
East London 100 pd. Div.21. 10858 16 
Grand Junction ..... 50...... 23 — 
Manchester and Salford .... 20 — 
Sonth London 20 — 
West Middlesex ..........0. 22 — 
Bridges. 
Waterloo ..100pd... (Diset) 14 — 
Ditto Old Annuities 60pd( Dis.) 2 — 
Ditto New 401. 20pd..Prem. 1 — 
Literary Lustitutionrs. 
London, 75 gs. 38 
Surry 30 gs. 19 10 
Mines. 
Beeralstone ....36 LOpd. .... 3 10 
Butspill ...... 5— 


English Copper Company D.8s. 6 10 
Miscellaneous. 

Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 1060p 29 — 

Lon. Flour Comp. ..14pd.. 1 10 

Auction Mart 50 ex. Div. 1h 15 — 

Gas Light aud Coke Com. 45 pd Par 
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| Daily Price of STOCKS, from Qist September, to 2st October, 
\Sept. , lew 
2h Matthew! 
23) King’s Coro nation 
24 shut, shut shut! 9227} | —— |— —~— | — 8p | Sp | 62 
2} — —— | — | {sp | 5p | 612 
26} — | —— ‘e142 | — | 922) — | — 182 | 7p | 5p | 618 
27} —| —— | —| —— | —— | —| —| | 5p} 
90, —| lest |—| —| — — |—|—| 6 | 5p | 
Oct 
| —| — — — | — | | 
—— | 92:3 | | 639) —— | — | 4p | 3p | 613 
2 —|o3}—}| —— |—| —— | — JIS2 | Gp | 4p | 622 
4; — 612 22 —| — | 613; | —| — 6p] 3p 623 
5} — | 622 612 934 — — | 6p 3p | 622 
s}—| —— 12 2—|93)—| — — | — | 6p | 3p | 622 
— | 62! (613 62) —| 927] —| |—| —— | —| — 5p | 62 
11/2153; 6142 763, —| —— | 615) —— | | 4p 624 
1912158) | 933} —| —— | —| —— | — [18° | 6p | 62 
14/2151, 602 612/612 22! 774] 933 —| —— |—| — |—|—, 62! 
15/2154, 6134 13 “| 933] —| 613; —— | — [1805 | 7p 63} 
16/217 | 6113 | 773] —| —— | — | | 83 
17/217 | 613i | 772] 94 | —| —— | 61i, —— 13p | 6p | 622 
18} St. |'Luke 
19} — | 6134 | 772) 941] —|§ — | —| — ‘lp | 8p | 624 
21/217 | 6132 | 773) 94? |—| — | — | 9 | 62; 
TRISH FUNDS. Prices of the 
Atl = From Sept. 22, to 
S156) [sere ale jes] . Oct. 19. 
iB | & 5 per 
—\|Sept. jfr. fr. c. 
19. — | 79 — [1023 —-| 28 [57 90) 1110 — 
79 | — — | | — | oct 
26210 | 764 | — 85) 1126 — 
28,210 | 781) — | — [1023] | —|— | — 80) 1125 
ct. 
toot} | 25) 130 4 
5|— 78 1023} 3 | —|—] — | 100] — 15 158 15| 2130.01 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 19 58 —| 1138 
IN LON. NEw YORK. PHILADELPLIA. 
ocT.2 11 July. 14 | Aug 20. 
3 per cent. (95 —py — 61 
Old 6 per cent. ....../84 — {soi — 
New Loan 6 per cent. — — 9; 974 
By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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